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rue concerns of this interesting and injured little State were 
brought before Parliament in the course of last Session : 
But, before the discussion had gone any length, its fate was un- 
derstood to be sealed :—and the subject sunk again into that ob- 
scurity which naturally covers the transactions of a remote and 
inconsiderable community. It is worth while, however, we 
think, in this instance, at last to withdraw the veil; and to ex- 
pose, in full day, a transaction in which this country is but too 
much implicated, and which seems to afford a striking illustra- 
tion of those new principles of international law by which we 
are to be rewarded for thirty years of suffering and bloodshed. 
Parga, which General Vaudoncourt conjectures, upon slight 
enough grounds, to be the ancient Ephyra—is situated on the 
coast of Epirus, at the foot of the mountains of Albania, and 
contained a population of about five thousand souls. No une- 
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quiyocal remains of Grecian art have been found, we believe, 
within its narrow district, though a few coins of the lower em- 
pire have been picked up; and the traces of antique buildings 
may be distinguished at the place still popularly known by the 
name of Antient, Patga (Maes Magyx), fn the decline of the 

toman power, the new city was built on a rock, washed on 
three sides by the sea, and backed by a precipitous cliff, on the 
summit of which is placed its impregnable citadel. It com- 
mands, of course, a very magnificent prospect, including on one 
hand the whole territory of Parga and the mountains of Alba- 
nia, by which it is bounded from east to west; in a southerly 
direction, the eye ranges over a part of the Ionian Sea; on the 
left are seen the Isle of Santa Mora and the famous Sapphie 
promontory of Leucadia; further on, 

Jam medio apparct fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos 
Dulichiumque Sameque et Neritos ardua sazis, 

together with the dark mountains of Cephalonia ;. on the right, 
at the distance of twelve miles, are the Islands of Paxo and An- 
tipaxo. The countiy is extremely fertile and salubrious, a- 
bounding with springs and rivulets, and exhibiting, in its slopes 
and hollows, innumerable groves of oranges, olives, cedars and 
cypresses. The people were agricultural, and very warlike both 
by land and water. Without this last quality, indeed, they 
could not have enjoyed an hour of independence; for they were 
surrounded on all sides by lawless and ambitious neighbours ; 
and the lofty mountains which divide them from the Albanian 
clans and the Turkish frontier, were for four hundred years 
the scene of almost daily contentions. 

It would be useless, and not very easy, to inquire into the his- 
tory of this litle settlement, anterior to its connexion with Venice. 
But, in the year 1401, it was confederated with that proud re- 
public; and continued to enjoy honourable and entire independ- 
ence in that alliance, till the subversion of the greater state in 
1797. It is well known, that from the time of Mahomet IL, 
Venice was not only the great bulwark of Christendom against 
the growing power of the Turks, but exercised an almost un- 
limited authority over the eastern shores of the Adriatic, and 
the maritime and insular cities of Greeee. For this dominion 
they were indebted far more to their policy than their arms: 
For, taking advantage of the dissensions that always prevail 
among such smal! communities, they offered themselves first to 
one, and then to another, in the imposing character of media- 
tors or allies; and, entering into treaties of perpetual friendship 
and federation, were gradually converted from generous pro- 
tectors to absolute masters and tyrannical oppressors. 
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With Parga, however, they comported themselves differently : 
and the determined valour of its inhabitants concurring with 
their own obvious interest to preserve one willing and well-affect- 
ed ally in that turbulent neighbourhood, insured from them the 
faithful observance of stipulations which, in other circumstances, 
they were accustomed to violate with very little scruple. On 
the 21st day of March 1401, the treaty of federation, thus sin- 
gularly fulfilled, was first subscribed and sworn to between the 
two States. For the protection of the weaker power it was 
agreed, that the Venetians should maintain a body of Italian or 
Sclavonian troops within the walls of Parga ;—but, to prevent the 
abuse of a power thus dangerously posted, it was solemnly sti- 
pulated, that the aa should govern themselves freely and 
independently, according to the laws and constitutions of their 
ancestors, and by judges and magistrates of their own election ; 
—that they should not be liable to serve by sea or land, in the 
militia or galleys of Venice,—nor to engage in any war but in 
defence of their own territory and the Venetian settlements in 
Albania;—that they should pay no taxes nor customs on export 
or import, and be chargeable only with half the ordinary duties 
when trading to the ports of Venice. .This treaty was again 
confirmed with the same solemnities in August 1447,—and_ ob- 
served, to the mutual satisfaction of both parties, till the end of 
that century. In 1500, in spite of the Venetian assistance, the 
city was burned by the Turks—and again in 1560. On this 
last occasion, the inhabitants were massacred or dispersed, and 
the whole territory laid waste and desolate. The scattered 
remnant of its people took shelter among the wandering tribes of 
the neighbouring mountains, but, by little and little, ventured 
back to their ancient possessions ; and after several years, came 
at length to rebuild their houses and temples on the spot where 
their ancestors had failen. They then sent deputies to Venice 
to demand their assistance, and the renewal of their ancient 
alliance; requesting, among other things, that the Senate should 
assist in fortifying their city, and should also lend them a sum 
of money to enable the poorer part of the citizens to rebuild 
their habitations. The Senate was not only just, but generous. 
It undtrtook the whole expense of erecting the. fortifications ; 
and, instead of a loan from its treasury, it sent, as a free gift, the 
requisite materials for the construction of their houses. When 
the particular points of the embassy were adjusted, a new char- 
ter, ratifying and confirming all the former treaties, was regu- 
larly signed on the 5th of February 1571. It was afterwards 
repeatedly renewed; and was always religiously fulfilled, nos 
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only in its letter, but its spirit, till the final extinction of Venice 
by the ambition of France and Austria in 1797. 

To explain the interest which concurred with the spirit of 
the people to produce this exemplary and unexampled fidelity 
to its engagements in a powerful ally: it may be necessary to 
consider for a moment the nature of the Venetian possessions 
to the east of the Adriatic, and the condition of the countries 
in their immediate neighbourhood. This great trading and po- 
litical republic, it will be recollected, was mistress of the Ionian 
islands, and of various other islands and continental cities be- 
yond them,—the secure possession of which was not only ne- 
cessary to her maritime and political greatness, but essential to 
her commercial prosperity. The Turk had by this time spread 
himself over Greece, and was pressing heavily upon the Chris- 
tian frontier both by land and water. To supply her insular 
settlements with provisions, it was necessary, at all events, that 
Venice should hold a variety of places on the shore of the Con- 
tinent; and, by a judicious selection of these, she had also the 
prospect, from the singular situation of the country, of holding 
in check, and preventing the further progress of the Ottoman, 
On the coast of Albania, she had therefore established five for- 
tified settlements ;—Bucintro, anciently Buthrotum, the most 
central and convenient access to the interior of the country ;— 
Gomenitza, a large town, and the chief market of the vicinage, 
from which, up to this day, Corfu derives its principal supplies ; 
~—Prevesa, a very strong place, and commanding the whole 
channel leading to the gulf of Arta ;—Vonitza, anciently call- 
ed Lionnea, considered as the key of Acarnania;—and, in 
the middle of these four, and as it were the keystone of the 
whole range, Parga, such as it has been already described. It 
was of importance that the attachment of a place so strong, and 
so situated, should be secured; and it was soon discovered that 
this could not be done without giving the inhabitants an inter- 
est in their fidelity, and making the power and tranquillity of 
their protectors the basis of their own prosperity and independ- 
ence. If Parga was hostile, the other cities on the coast could 
not be maintained ; and if they were all abandoned, not only 
would the insular dominion of Venice and her commerce be 
exposed to the greatest disadvantages, but the most effectual 
barrier against the Turk would be in a great measure destroyed. 
To understand this, it will be convenient, and we think not un- 
interesting, to cast an eye on the condition and extraordinary 
history of the district now called Albania, which has so long 
served as a frontier against the advance of the Mahometans. 

it is very singular, that this mountainous but populous re- 
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gion, placed as it is in a very favourable climate, and surround~ 
ed from the earliest times by the most warlike, as well as the 
most civilized nations of the earth, has never to this day been 
either conquered or civilized ; but continues to the present hour 
to exhibit the same extraordinary picture of untamed and uns 
policied life—the same eternal dissensions of hostile clans— 
the same scenes of predatory war and piracy, and contempt of 
art and industry, by which it appears to have been distinguish- 
ed from the remotest periods of history. Though its natives 
have taken part in almost all the great revolutions to which hu- 
man affairs Soi been subjected in the old world, and have fre- 
quently contributed materially to their success, they have never 
been an united, a polished, or even an agricultural people. 
From the first to the last, their occupation has been war—indi- 
vidual, predatory, mercenary and vindictive war; and the only 
habits they have cultivated, are those that belong to that voca- 
tion. In the most ancient times, they furnished a part of the 
first grand piratical expedition of the Argonauts; and fought 
among the myrmidons under the walls of Troy. ‘They invudled 
the territory of infant Rome with Pyrrhus—and that of Greece 
in her glory with Philip. ‘They formed a considerable part of 
the armies with which Alexander conquered the world. In 
later times, under their famous countryman George Castriotto, 
better known by the name of Scanderbeg, they checked the 
proud arms of the Ottoman, and drove him back from the 
shores of the Adriatic; and in the following age, followed a 
still more formidable chief of their nation, the warlike Abraham, 
in his rapid career of conquest over Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia. In more modern times, they have repeatedly support- 
ed the Porte against the most formidable assaults of its rebel- 
lious Pachas, and still more frequently enabled these rebels to 
set at defiance the utmost efforts of their masters. In our days, 
they contributed mainly to the defeat of our second descent on 
Egypt, by their sanguinary attack on our forces at Rosetta. It 
was by their means that Ali extended his conquests over the 
greater part of Greece; and they are at this moment: busy in 
endeavouring to secure the sovereignty of Egypt for Mahomed 
Ali. In all these different scenes and periods, the character 
and habits of the Albanian have been as unvaried as they are 
remarkable; and the striking picture which Mr Hobhouse has 
drawn of them, would have been equally true, we believe, 3000 
years ago, as it is at this day. 

‘ They are distinguished, even in a land of barbarians, for the sin- 
gular cruelty and implacability of their disposition. The men of one 
mountain watch those of a neighbouring hill, and neither sow nor 
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reap, nor tend their flocks, singly or unarmed. Should one of them 
wander beyond the precincts of protection, he would be stalked like 
a deer,—and that without seeing his enemy. In many parts of the 
country the sowing and reaping of the harvest is delegated to the 
women, the old and the infirm; and only those labours which require 
the strength and skill of man, such as the felling of timber, and the 
cultivation of the vineyard, fail to the lot of the young mountaineer, 
Averse from every habit of active industry, it is with less unwilling- 
ness that they wander on the mountains, or in forests, with their flocks 
and herds: for the life of the shepherd is a life both of laziness and 
peril. But the delight of an Albanian, when unoccupied by the wars 
of his Pacha, or his village, is to bask in the sunshine, to smoke, to 
doze or to stroll slowly round the garden of his cottage, tinkling his 
tuneless lute. Yet though idle, he is still restless and ready to seize 
his gun, and plunge into the woods at the first summons of his chief. 
In the pursuit of riches, there is no toil or danger which they will 
not encounter ; but they prefer the life of the soldier to that of the 
husbandman, and with much greater alacrity support the labours of 
war than those of agriculture.’ 

Even the civilizing conquests of Rome passed over them in 
vain. Flaminius, when he effected his famous settlement of 
Greece, attempted to give them civil institutions, and to raise 
them to the rank of allies,—but abandoned the project as im- 
practicable; and he and his successors were satisfied with occu- 
pying the passes to their country, and shutting them up in their 
mountains, to wreak their predatory rage on each other. The 
issue of the servile war under Spartacus, and the expedition of 
Pompey against the pirates of the Mediterranean, greatly in- 
creased the population of this colony of outlaws, and made it 
of course still more necessary to watch, and still more hopeless 
to subdue them. In later times, the sanguinary conquests of 
the Turk had a similar effect; and among the Christian fugi- 
tives who were swept from Greece by the desolating advance of 
the Infidel, may be reckoned the first founders of Parga. 

At the period of the French Revolution, the country may be 
said to have belonged partly to the independent clans of the 
mountains, partly to the Turkish Beys and Pachas really or 
nominally tributary to the Porte, and partly to the Republic of 
Venice. The independent clans have always followed, avowec- 
ly and almost exclusively, the trade or occupation of robbery ; 
and the name of Kas?ns, is given and assumed among them with- 
out the idea of reproach. On the borders of Dalmatia they 
are mostly Christian; some Catholics; but, the greater part, of 
the Greek church. They speak Sclavonian; have no chief or 
judge but their bishops; and have always adhered to the inter- 
ests of Ryssia. In the central parts of the country, the inde- 
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pendent clans speak the Arnaut, which is unquestionably the 
oldest, and probably the primitive language of the country ; 
and generally profess Islamism—though ‘with thout any very rigid 
observance of its rites or injunctions; and often best and insult 
their Dervises as freely as the Papas of their neighbours. On 
the frontiers of Greece, again, all the independent clens are 
Christians; and very zealous votaries of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. ‘They are more skilful warriors, perhaps, anc more 
determined robbers, than any of the rest; and, until their in- 
dependence was broken, and their numbers thinned by the san- 
guinary conquests of Ali Pacha, were the most formidable dis 
turbers of the peace, and the most bloody persecutors of the un- 
believers, that ever existed even in this turbulent region. The 
part of Albania which is claimed by the Porte, is ruled, like the 
greater part of its outlying provinces, by Pachas and Beys, who, 
while they profess a nominal subjection to its authority, actually 
govern as absolute princes, and are engaged in perpetual wars 
with each other, for the extension or defence of their territories. 
The victors are generally native chiefs, who employ their here- 
ditary influence against those who are sent from Constantinople, 
and then bribe the Divan to wink at their usurpations, with a 
part of the booty of the vanquished ;—a policy which seldom 


fails with that venerable cabinet, espescially when backed by the 
consideration, that it might not be quite safe or easy to chastise 
their rebellion, and that those eternal wars among the Pachas, 
probably prevents —_ one from obtaining such an ascendancy 


as might encourage him openly and entirely to throw off the 
pretence of subjection—and thus put an end to the chance either 
of tribute or of bribes. ‘The portion of the country under the 
dominion of Venice, has been already sufficiently described. 

The ultimate fate of this singular region, and especially of the 
little State whose extinction we mean to record, forms a part of 
the history of Ali Pacha, and of his relations wich the French 
revolution. That celebrated chief, indisputably the greatest 
of the ‘Turkish viceroys, and the most brutal barbarian of his 
age, has been rendered inter esting, and in some measure tami- 
liar to English readers, by the lively and detailed accounts of him 
that have lately been given to the public, both by Mr Hobhouse 
and Dr Holland. Yet his early history Ys and the unprincipled 
ferocity of his character, have neither of them been well under- 
stood: and our readers, we believe, will easily excuse us for 
presenting them with the follo wing brief sketch of them, which 
we have had the means of obtaining from persons of the best 
information. 

His ancestors were chiefs of the independent clan of the 
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‘Toczides—Mahometans settled in Tepeleni. His grandfather, in 
the capacity of a Bey appointed by the Porte, ruled over a 
pretty extensive district, adjoining to his hereditary domain, 
and fell at the siege of Corfu. His son, however, was not al- 
lowed to succeed to his command, and was plundered by the 
neighbouring Pachas of almost all his possessions. On his 
death, the young Ali, who was born about 1750, found himself 
under the opelliaitiie of a mother, fierce, proud and warlike 
as any of her tribe,—and easily prevailed on a when only in 
his sixteenth year, to commit to him the command of that faith- 
ful domestic band, by the help of which the Albanian widow had 
imperfectly preserved her independence. With those house- 
hold troops, the youth repeatedly attempted to make reprisals 
on some of his oppressors, but was singularly unfortunate in all 
his early enterprises. In his very first campaign, he was com- 
pletely routed, and taken prisoner by the Vizir Kourd Pacha, 
who was so much struck with his beauty, vivacity and apparent 
gentleness, that he was induced to look on the whole affair as a 
piece of youthful folly, and to send him away with a paternal 
rebuke. In less than a year, however, he was again in arms, 
and again defeated ; ook his mother’s hoards being by this time 
exhausted, he betook himself to the vocation of a robber, to 
collect funds for a larger army. Even in this laudable pursuit, 
however, he had neither luck nor conduct,—but was speedily 
discomfited and made prisoner by the Vizir of Joannina, who was 
urged by all the neighbouring chieftains to leave the young 
bandit to the last sentence of the law. But the Vizir was de- 
sirous of finding occupation for those turbulent chiefs, of whom 
he was very reasonably jealous; and therefore thought fit not 
only to dismiss his prisoner, but secretly to supply him with the 
means of carrying on his depredations, He was destined, how- 
ever, to acquire his military skill in the school of adversity. He 
was again attacked, and so totally routed, that he was obliged 
to seek refuge alone among the rocks of the mountains, and 
actually to pledge his scimitar to buy himself a meal. On his 
return in this low condition to his mother’s house, he was re- 
ceived by the Amazon with a Spartan spirit of disdain, and told 
that he should put on the habit of a woman, and confine himself 
to the tasks of the Haram. He found means, however, to ap- 
pease her fiery temper, and again took the field at the head of 
600 men. But his adverse star was still in the ascendent,—and 
he was again defeated and forced to fly in the night with the 
broken remnant of his forces. In this disastrous state, he went 
into a ruinous building to rest himself, and meditate on his 
cheerless prospects, and remained a long time buried in deep 
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thought, and scoring the ground unconsciously with the stick 
which he held in his hand; when it was stopped in its motion by 
something solid just under the surface,—and on stooping to exa- 
mine the nature of the obstacle, he found a casket containing a 
large quantity of gold. ‘This anecdote he himself communicated 
to General Vaudoncourt; and the occurrence was too critical as 
well as extraordinary, to be readily forgotten. With the money 
thus strangely obtained, he raised a force of 2000 men, turned 
suddenly on his pursuers, gained his first victory, and returned 
in triumph to Tepeleni. 

From this period he has been almost uniformly successful,— 
but has as uniformly stained his successes by the most incredible 
treachery and cruelty. The very day of his return to his home, 
he persuaded the chief men of his followers, that his brother 
had acted perfidiously, and been in correspondence with their 
enemies, and immediately went with them to his apartment, and 
with his own hand stabbed him. to the heart before them. Next 
day, however, he laid the blame‘ of the murder on his mother; 
who he said had poisoned his unhappy victim, to deliver him 
from a dangerous rival,—and then rewarded this imputed excess 
of maternal partiality, by deposing her from the authority she 
had hitherto exercised, and shutting her up a close prisoner in 
the haram,—where she speedily died of rage and vexation. 

To maintain and employ his troops, he now resumed his oc- 
cupation of robbery on a more extended scale, and laid under 
contribution the whole country of Epirus and Macedonia, and 
blockaded the roads leading from the declivities of Pindus into 
Thessaly. His ravages at last excited the attention of the Di- 
van; and the Dervendgi Pacha (or Protector-General of the 
High Roads) was ordered to march out against him. The 
wily robber, however, contrived first of all to defeat his ad- 
vanced parties, and then to proffer his assistance against the 
Vizir of Skutari, at that time in rebellion against the Porte. 
The offer was accepted ; and the rebellious Vizir being brought 
to submission, the services of Ali were represented in such ad- 
vantageous colours to the Divan, that he was not only forgiven, 
but received into especial favour ;—under the shadow of which 
he speedily recovered ll that had been wrested from his fa- 
ther, and pillaged and plundered at his pleasure the Beys who 
had united against him. He was still but twenty years of age, 
when, after all these exploits, he obtained in marriage the 
daughter of the Pacha of Argiro Castro. Soon after, a quarrel 
arose between two of his brothers-in-law, which he thought 
would be best terminated by instigating the younger to assassi- 
nate the elder—which was accordingly done, and gave rise to 
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a civil war; from which, however, the abhorrence of the peo- 
ple prevented him from deriving «al! the benefits he exnected. 
In consequence, howe\Ver, of a subsequent feud, he obtained 
possession of the town of Charmova, where he stabbed the go- 
vernor, massacred the inhabitants, and sacked and ruined the 
place. He next attacked the Greek clans of Liebovo, and sub- 
dued them after a sanguinary resistance; and iy these two con- 
quests made himself master of the whole valley of the Chelyd- 
Bus. 

A little time after, the Porte wished to rid itself of Selim 
Pacha ot Delvino; and Ali took charge of this commission, on 
condition of being named Pacha in his place.’ Accordingiy, he 
insinuated himself into his confix lence, as well as that cf his sou 
Mustapha, and was enabled to surround them with his own sa- 
telliies. He then cansed the father to be beheaded, and the 
son to be arrested; but, in spite of these vigorous and judicious 
measures, he was compelled to fly from the indignation and 
vengeance of their subjects. The merit of his conduct, however, 
was not overlooked at Constantinople; and the Porte consi- 
dering him as a skilful and intrepid servant, named him Lieu- 
tenant of the Dervendgi Pacha, The principal, a native of 
Constzntinople, being quite ignorant of the country, was 
dazzled by the hope of dissipating the brigands, by taking tor 
his lieutenant the most celebrated of their number. Ali pro- 
vided them with diplomas; and the chiefs of the robbers be- 
came legitimate eenquerors. This traffic and his own exac- 
tions brought him in a large sum ef money. ‘Lhe Divan, how- 
ever, finding at last that no road in European Turkey was 
free, divested the Dervendgi Pacha and his Lieutenant of 
their office. The first, on his return, was regularly beheaded 
at Constantinople: but Ali having prudently sent a good share 
of his plander to some of the principal ministers, and followed 
this up with an offer to join the Grand Vizir in the war broken 
eut at this period (1787 } between Austria, Russia and Turkey, 
was not only pardoned, but praised and promoted. During 
the war, his military experience, and the valour of his Albs- 
nians obtained for him general esteem, and at the same time tend- 
ed greatly to enrich him. But in order to secure to himself a 
retreat in case of disasters, he entered into a secret and treason- 
able correspondence with Prince Potemkin, under the pretext 
of negociat ting for the release of one of his nephews who had 
been ‘made prisoner . He has still the imprudent vanity to show 
a watch set in diame nds presented to him by Potemkin, in tes- 

timony * of esteem for lis bravery and talents.’ 

Afver the peace, being possessed of considerable riches, he 
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began regularly to entertain agents at Constantinople, in order 
to watch the risivg or declining power of the different ministers, 
and bribe their patronage. By these means he obtained the ti- 
tle of Pacha of Trikala, a small district in Thessaly. His vici- 
nity terrified the Greck merchants of Joannina, who feared his 
exactions. A complete anarchy, however, reigned at that time 
in the town; the government of which was vacant, and the sub- 
ject of bitter contentions and busy intrigues, both among the 
inhabitants and the neighbouring Beys. ‘The fear of Ali, how- 
ever, composed all differences; and the people, and the various 
competitors for the rule, sent a joint supplication to the Divan, 
that they might have any Pacha but this dreaded treebooter ; 
and actually obtained a firman prohibiting him from entering 
the city. By means of his agents, Ali was apprised of this or- 
dler before those who had obtained it: and took his measures 
with the promptitude and audacity which belonged to his cha- 
racter. He presented himself with his troops at the gates of 
the city, and exhibited a frman from the Grand Signior, ap- 
pointing him Dervendgi Pacha, and ordering him to enter Jo- 
annina without delay. The inhabitants, though stunned with 
this intelligence, did not dare to refuse obedience; and Ali and 
his forces were quietly garrisoned in the citadel. His firman, 
the reader will easily understand, was a daring forgery of his 
own,—and almost immediately detected. But being now in the 
military occupation of the city, he compelled the mbhabitants, 
under threats of a general massacre, to subscribe an urgent pe- 
tition for his appointment as their governor; and this petition 
being forwarded to Constantinople along with a large sum of 
money extorted by him trom the subscribers, produced such an 
effect, that he was confirmed in the government, and thus be- 
came master of the place, which has since been distinguished as 
his capital. Not being quite sure, however, of the forgiveness 
of the Porte, when all things should be known, he thought it 
as well to make himself strong by alliance, and secured the in- 
terest of the I’rench resident at Prevesa, through whom he af- 
terwards endeavoured, though without success, to open a cor- 
respondence with Louis XVI. in the character of 2n independ- 
ent sovereign. 

Such was the career of Ali up to the era of the French Revo- 
lution, The increase of his power, and the boldness and des- 
peration of his character, had long given the greatest uneasiness 
to the Venetians, upon whese continental settiements he scarce- 
ly disguised his pretensions. All they could do was to find 
work for him in the interior, and to foment insurrections among 
the clans and chieftains whom he had subdued, aud was op, 
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pressing. Though nominally a subject of the Porte, they knew 
well that his conduct was looked upon with jealousy by that 
government, and found little difficulty in stipulating with them, 
* that Ali shquld not be permitted to erect any fort on the con- 
* tinent within a mile from the coast, ’—a stipulation so rigors 
ously enforced, that, while Venice had an existence, he was 
never able even to fortify his custom-house at Salamora, though 
at the very bottom of the Bay of Arta. It was the possession 
of Parga that enabled the republic to maintain this control over 
the most faithless and daring of barbarians. Impregnable from 
its position and defences, it was closely connected by the ties of 
religion, and the relations of trade, with all the Christian tribes 
in the heart of Albania; and naturally became, not only the 
ys of all who were driven from their homes by the violence 
of Ali, but the seat of those plots and cabals by which his go- 
vernment was continually menaced and disturbed. ‘The Vene- 
tians winked at all those proceedings, and even encouraged 
them; but, being at peace with the Turk, they never allowed 
their garrison to take arms against its pretended subjects; and 
represented the hostilities in which the Pargiots were perpetual- 
ly engaged with the forces of Ali, as mere acts of self-defence 
against the assaults of a banditti, whom no regular government 
could possibly avow. Ali, in his turn, could not but feel the 
importance of this little settlement; and openly avowed his ani- 
mosity to its brave possessors. No stranger went to see him at 
Joannina, to whom he did not pour out his abuse of the Par- 
giots. According to him, they were mere robbers and har- 
bourers of outlaws; and no part of maritime Greece could be at 
peace till they were exterminated. Mr Hobhouse seems to 
have been somewhat influenced by those invectives, in the ac- 
count he has given of this warlike community; but both Col. 
de Bosset and Mr Dodwell, who had far better opportunities of 
observation, vindicate them from those aspersions, and repre- 
sent them as remarkably industrious, gay, and hospitable—the 
men handsome and sober, with more than the characteristic 
bravery of the climate—and the women chaste and unwatched, 
and cheerfully devoted to their primitive tasks and pastimes. 
All observers indeed concur in stating, that the smiling aspect 
of this little territory, and the busy prosperity of its inhabitants, 
formed but lately a striking contrast to the wastes and ruins with 
which it was everywhere surrounded. And now it is the very 
centre and seat of desolation! The voice of gladness has every- 
where ceased in its fields; and it is more waste and ruinous than 
any other spot in this region of havoc and oppression! But we 
ynust resume the thread of our narrative, 
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In 1797, Venice fell before the arms of France—and the Ionian 
Isles passed of course under their dominion. The ready treach- 
ery of Ali had already made overtures to Bonaparte, and offered 
to join him against the Turk, provided he would engage for his 
ultimate protection. The conqueror received these proposals fa~ 
vourably, and allowed him to embark troops, and transport them 
to different points of the coast; and, at the same time, furnished 
him with engineers to conduct his sieges, and repair his fortifi- 
cation. In 1798, the Porte having declared war on France on 
account of the invasion of Egypt, the sincerity of Ali was brought 
to the test. He accordingly recruited his forces, and drew out 
all his powers; and, assuring the agents of Bonaparte that he was 
waiting for a favourable moment to strike a fatal blow at the com- 
mon foe, he demanded instant payment of 80,000 livres as the 
value of provisions which he said had been furnished by him 
to Admiral Bruix. ‘The Governor of Corfu having no money 
to make payment, presented him with battering cannon in ex- 
change; and the double traitor having made all he could of his 
dissimulation, wrote to the French Adjutant-General Roze to 
come over to him without delay, that they might confer upon the 
best means of opposing the Russian and Turkish fleet that was 
advancing against them. Roze, who was the intimate friend and 


frequent guest of Ali, went without suspicion or attendants; 
when he was instantly seized, thrust into a mung tortured 


to extort information, and then sent mangled to 
where he speedily died. 

Having thus taken his part in the quarrel, he proceeded in- 
stantly to besiege all the French (formerly Venetian) settle- 
ments on the mainland ; and, by prodigious superiority of num- 
bers, and the arms which he had thus treacherously obtained, he 
speedily succeeded with the most of them, Bucintro fell the 
first-—and he proceeded with near ten thousand men to Prevesa. 
This position was more defensible—and the French engineers 
were busy erecting batteries to protect its approaches, when the 
natives insisted that it would be much better to dig through a 
narrow isthmus by which the enemy must advance—and, al- 
though it was explained to them that this operation could not 
possibly be accomplished in time to be of service, they all de- 
serted the batteries, and rushed out to work at the excavation. 
Ali was upon them before any thing effectual was done—and, 
although the defence was obstinate, and the victory most san- 
guinary, he forced his way at last over the dead bodies of his 
opponents. He took brutal and bloody vengeance for their re- 
sistance. On the day of the assault, men, women and children 
were butchered till night-fall—and the next morning all the ine 
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habitants fit to bear arms, were marched out to the edge of the 
great ditch they had begun to dig on the isthmus, and there 
barbarously sl: inghtered. The city itself was sct on fire. The 
very day of this ‘exploit, the conqueror addressed the following 
letter, the original of which, written in Romaic, with a mix- 
ture of Albanian, now lies before us, to the inhabitants of Parga. 
‘ Learn, men of Parga, the victory of this day, and the fate of Pre- 
vesa. In now writing to you, I would have you to understand, that 
being my neighbours, I do not desire war with you—but only that 
two or three of you should come to me, that we may confer about 
making you fellow-subjects of my sovereign. Whatever form of go- 
vernment you wish, I will grant to you. But if you refuse, I will 
deal with you as enemies—and the blame be on your own heads.’ 
The Pargiots made no answer ;—and another letter was sent the 
day following —omitting the proposal of subjection to the Turk, 
but requiring them to massacre or drive out the French garri- 
son among them. The following answer which we think was 
read to the House of Commons by Sir Charles Monck, was 
inst antly returned. 

To Att Pacna. We have received your two letters, and we re- 
joice that you are well. The compliance which you require of us, 
you will not easily obtain ; because your conduct, exhibited to us in 
the fate of our neighbours, determines us all to a glorious and free 
death, rather than to a base and tyrannical subjugation. You write 
to us to fall upon and slay the French. This is not in our power ; but 
if it were, we would decline to do it; for our country has beasted her 
good faith for four centuries past, and in that time often vindicated 
it with her blood. How then, shall we now sully that glory ? Never. 
To threaten us unjustly is in your power; but threats are no charac- 
teristic of great men ; and, besides, we have never known what it was 
to fear, having accustomed ourselves to glorious battles for the right 
of our country. God is just; we are ready; the moment comes 
when he who conquers shall be glorified. So fare you well. Parga, 
Oct. 16, 1798. 

Ali stormed at this reply ; but the place was too strong to be 
attempted by force, and he set himself.to assail it by art and 
intrigue. The united arms of the Turks and the Russians had 
now effected the conquest of the Seven Islands; and it became 
necessary for them to settle their future government. By the 
treaty cf 1500, they were erected into an independent republic, 
under the special protection of the two allies ;—but unluckily for 
Parga, and the other continental towns which had hitherto form- 
ed a part of them, Ali found means to have it settled that these 
should all be given up to the Porte. That all these places, 
with the single exception of Parga, had already been won by 
the arms of ‘Ali, was, no doubt, an apology for this arrango- 
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ment—and the jealousy which existed between the two allied 
powers of Russia and Turkey, made it difficult * come to any 
very satisfactory arrangement, But there is no doubt that, in 
consenting to this cession, the Russian negociators trusted too 
much to the chapter of accidents, and reckoned too securely 
on the opportunities which the perfidy and oppression of Ali 
would afford for resuming possession of those continental settles 
ments—by the assistance “especially of the Suliotes, whose ter- 
ritory lay immediately behind that part of the coast, who had 
always been faithful to the interests of Russia, and upon whose 
mountain retreats Ali had never been able to make any sericus 
impression. 

The result showed but too fatally the errors of this san- 
guine calculation,—the occupation of the coast having enabled 
the ferocious Ali in a very few years utterly to exterminate 
the heroic warriors of Suli, over whom, till he obtained that 
commanding position, he had never gained any decided ad- 
vantage. There never was a more bloody or brutal course 
of warfare than that which is detailed by a native of Parga, in 
one of the works before us, as terminating in the extirpation 
of his brave brethren of Suli;—we can only afford to give 
the closing scene as a specimen. ‘The scanty remnant of the 
Suliote warriors occupied a strong position on a mountain, 
where for six days they maintaine dd “themsely es against the des- 

erate attacks of the Mussulmans, under the command of an 
Earcie ecclesinstic of the name of Samuel, who had acted as 
their leader for nearly three years. ‘Their provisions and wa- 
ter being cut off, they were at last obliged to capitulate, and 
obtained leave to retire to Parga; and Samuel with four of his 
officers remained to deliver up their stores and ammunition to 
the commissioners of Ali. ‘They had no sooner entered the 
place, however, than he set fire with his own hand to the ma- 
gozine, and blew himself and the whole party to atoms. ‘The 
greater part of those who were retreating to Parga, were mas- 
sacred, without distinction of sex or age—a group of women 
who were pwrsued to the brink of a preeipice, dashed their chil- 
dren over the cliffs, that they might not live in servitude to the 
infidels. One family of eight women and three infants—for all 
the men had fallen in battte—had obtained from one of the sons 
of Ali a promise to be allewed to remain unmolested in the 
dwelling they then occupied ; but, a few days after; a party of 
his soldiers came and insisted on carrying off the younger wo- 
men, and threatened the older ones with death. The despe- 
rate inmates having obtained a short time for preparation, 
brought ont three barrels of gunpowder which had been secra- 
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ed in the house, and drew in a circleround them. The younger 
women calmly recited their prayers ; and the mother, after bless- 
ing her unpolluted daughters, and the infant orphans of her 
sons, set fire to the train, and blew the whole in the air! The 
Pargiots collected their bones, and interred them honourably, 
with an inscription commemorating the manner of their death ; 
and thus was the tribe of the Suliotes exterminated in 1803! 
But we must return to the treaty of 1800. 

The Pargiots, after many vain entreaties to be incorporated 
with the new republic, succeeded at last in having certain con- 
ditions inserted into the treaty, by which the sovereignty, or pa- 
tronage rather, of their State was to be ceded to the Ottoman. 
The chiefs of the Seven Islands, who knew that their subsist- 
ence depended chiefly on that community, and the Russians, 
who were far from wishing to put them thus at the mercy of the 
Porte, exerted themselves in support of their just pretensions, 
And it was at last solemnly stipulated in the definitive treaty, 
‘ That they should retain all the privileges they had enjoyed of 
old under the Venetians—that no mosque should be built with- 
in their territory, nor any Mussulman be allowed to sctile or 
hold land within it—that they should pay no taxes but those 
which had been antiently paid to Venice, and should enjoy their 
Jaws both civil and criminal exactly as before—and, finally, that 
to secure the political rights of the new sovereign, a bey or of- 
ficer of rank should be sent from Constantinople, whose func- 
tions, and the place of his residence, should be determined with 
the advice, and io the entire satisfaction of the republic of the 
Seven Istands.’ 

This treaty, and the course of succeeding events, were found 
sufficient to control the violence and perfidy of Ali, and to ex- 
clude the Turks from the territory of Parga, till the possession 
of it was ceded to the English, and its fate referred to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. An Aga, but without any troops, occasionally 
resided in the place; and a Bey on the neighbouring coast ra- 
ther helped to keep Ali faithful to his engagements, than assist- 
ed him to infringe them. There can indeed be no better or more 
practical proof of their independence, than that they were allow- 
ed, three years after, to give refuge to the remnant of the Suliotes 
when driven finally from their territories by the arms of Ali. 

The power of this ferocious chief, however, was now greatly 
augmented. The Divan, in its dread of the establishments of 
Russia in the islands, lost for a time its jealousy and distrust of 
the most powerful and faithless of its subjects, and appointed 
him Governor-General of the whole of Romelia, with supreme 
authority over all the Pachas of the Grecian provinces. ‘This 
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great power he rendered immediately subservient to his ruling 
passions of avarice and revenge. He kept two-fifths of the 
contributions he levied for government, for his own use—and 
punished the least delay of payment by brutal and age plun- 
der. On one occasion he is said to have extorted in this way 
upwards of ten millicns of piastres—and added 20,000 sheep to 
his numerous flocks. In the midst of this wealth and grandeur, 
however, he found time to avenge on the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of Gardiki, an affront which some of them had put upon 
his mother and sister about forty years before. He surround- 
ed their city with his forces, and starved them into a capitu- 
lation, promising solemnly that they should not be reduced into 
slavery. ~When he entered the place, he ordered all those who 
had been concerned in this antiquated offence, and their de- 
scendants, to be brought before him. Most of the actual delin- 
quents, of course, were dead—but their progeny appears to 
have been numerous; for when their numbers were counted, it 
appeared that there were no fewer than 739 males, and nearly 
as many of the other sex. ‘The males were bound and fastened 
in regular ranks, in an enclosed area; and the wémen round 
the outside of the walls. Ali then entered the enclosure, and 
immediately blew out the brains of the first man he came up to. 
His attendants followed his example; and the whole were but- 


chered on the spot, in the hearing of their wives and daughters. 

They were allowed to rot where they fell—and their bones are 

there yet;—the monster merely shutting - the enclosure, and 
y 


putting an inscription over the door, signifying that it was not 
to be opened again till his agents, who had been despatched all 
over Greece for that purpose, had collected more of the offend- 
ers, to share the fate of their associates. 

He looked, however, with unfeigned terror on the growin 
strength of the Russians; and, after the battle of Austerlitz, al 
the peace of Presburg had restored the ascendancy of France, 
he had the audacity to renew his overtures to Bonaparte—who 
sent to him, in the capacity of consul-general, a certain M. Pou- 
ae who, ina gasconading book of travels, had enlarged v 
reely on the vices and infirmities of the Pacha. The Englis 
consul, in hopes of producing a quarrel, contrived that Ali should 
hear of this book; but a Mussulman laughs at printed abuse, and 
Ali did not chuse at that moment to hazard a rupture with France 
for the pleasure of decapitating M. Pouqueville. From this time 
his dependence on the Porte may be said to have been merel 
nominal; for though, in his intercourse with the Divan, he still 
assumes the style of a delegate, he has not only acted in all 
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things at his own discretion, but has quietly retained all his dig. 
nities, without seeking any confirmation of them from the suc- 
cessive Sultans he has outlasted :—and though he finds it con- 
venient to send large sums of money every now and then to 
Coustantinople, it is rather in the capacity of the munificent ally 
of every new vizier, than of a tributary of the Empire. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more wretched than the anarchy, or more des- 
picable than the feebleness, that had now overtaken this great 
State, and paralyzed even its most meritorious exertions ;—inso« 
much that, when a great force was levied, with the popular ap- 
probation, to repress the insults of the Russians, the forces, upon 
reaching the Danube, actually found themselves without a leader 
or instructions—and so thought the best thing they could do 
was to enlist, in pretty equal moieties, in the ranks of the Ayan 
of Schecunla and the Pehluvian Aga, who were very eagerly de- 
solating their country with civil war, in the very face of the 
common enemy. Ali, in this stirring scene, endeavoured to take 
advantage of all parties; and, in order to come at their secrets, 
made it a practice to open the despatches of all the diplomatic 
agents in his neighbourhood. In 1807 alone, he assassinated 
three couriers; and then, to clear himself of blame, hanged the 
wretches by whose agency the crime had been committed. He 
was especially anxious, however, to stand well with Napoleon 
and not quite liking the tone of M. Pouqueville, despatched Ma-. 
homet Effendi to him in the capacity of his ambassador. This 
worthy Mussuiman had been Searle a Dominican friar, and 
head of the Inquisition at Malta. When he took that island in 
his way to Egypt, Bonaparte had carried the good father along 
with him as an interpreter. On his return home, his reverence 
was unluckily captured by a Corsair, who gave him in a present to 
Ali: and he, finding in him a decided vocation to Islamism, placed 
him at the head of his Divan. Fle danced attendance on Bona- 
parte through the case which terminated at Tilsit—and 
struggled hard to get the Ionian islands for his master at the peace; 
But it pleased the high contracting parties, at this time, to spare 
the young republic; and the eloquence of Mahomet was in vain. 
Bafiled in this great object, Ali insisted that Parga at least should 
be delivered up to him, in terms of the treaty of 1800, as the 
only representative of the Ottoman Porte on the spot :—for the 
Bey, who had faithfully fulfilled that treaty, had been obliged 
to remove before the advance of the Russians; and at one time 
an order was issued to comply with this request. But, or 
further consideration of the matter; Bonaparte instructed his 
ambassador to reply, with more regard both to truth and jus- 
tice than was afterwards shown by the Congress, ‘ that Ali hav- 
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* ing violated all the clauses of the treaty 1800 in favour of the 
¢ Ex-Venetian towns, the whole stipulations of that treaty, as 
© to those towns, must be held as annu!led; and that neither he 
* nor the Porte had now any claim to the military occupation of 
‘ Parga.’ In reality, every one of those stipulations kad been 
disregarded as to all the towns of which Ali had got possession ; 
and it was merely because he had not been allowed to enter 
Parga, that its rights had been respected. 

Disappointed in his hopes from France, he now paid his court 
to the English; and certainly did receive ‘rom us more counte- 
nance than either his character or services deserved. Lord Col- 
lingwood at one time relied on his cooperation in our expedition 
against the French forces in the Seven Islands; but it was soon 
found that he was not to be depended on; and in fact he never 
did any thing for us whatever, except supplying us with pro- 
visions at a Sie rate—a favour which he extended at the same 
time to our enemies, even in violation of our blockade. The 
notice we took of him, however, induced Bonaparte to show 
him a little more attention—afier his fashion; and accordingly, 
he sent him several engineers to fortify his seaports, who took 
the opportunity to make a survey of his strengths, and to spy 
out all the vulnerable points in his positions. 

At last Bonaparte was overthrown; and the French power 
no sooner ceased to be formidable, than Ali darted at once like 
a raven on his prey, and, so early as. March 1814, surprised 
the little town of Agia, which is in the territory of Parga; masé¢ 
sacred all the inhabitants; sent the women and children to 
the slave market; raised a fort to maiutain his conquest, and 
marched in open hostility against Parga itself. The French, 
as successors to the Venetians, had a garrison of 200 men in the 
citadel, to whom the inhabitants instantly applied for assistance 
against this assault. But the commander, an Arab who had 
entered the French service in Egypt, pretended that France, 
being at peace with the Porte, could not fight against a’'Turk- 
ish commander, and declared that he could take no part in the 
business. The inhabitants, thus left to themselves, went out, 
men and women, to meet the invaders; and kept up so hot a 
fire on their ranks—the women charging and handing their 
muskets to the men—that after a sanguinary struggle, in which 
one of his nephews was slain, Ali was forced to retire, and be~ 
take himself to negociation with the Frenchy who being at that 
time blockaded by us at Corfu, he thought could easily give up 
this more insignificant position to purchase his assistance against 
us. It rather appears, however, tliat his‘ propositions were re- 
jected. But the most material fact to be noticed is, that the 
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Pargiots now made an application to our commanders to be 
taken under British protection ; and, after some hesitation, Ge- 
neral Campbell sent an aid-de-camp to hold a conference with 
their deputies at Paxo, where, being joined by Captaim Hoste 
of the Bacchante, and Captain Black of the Havannah, it was 
agreed, that they should be taken under the protection of Great 
Britain, and share the fate of the Seven Islands ; provided they 
would, in the first place, send a written declaration, signed b 
the principal inhabitants, that this was their own wish; ond 
secondly, they should themselves displace the French flag, 
and mount that of Englan:: on their citadel, as soon as the 
two frigates appeared before the town. The deputies agreed 
to these terms, and got a flag, with which they succeeded in 
getting back to their city in the night; and immediately as- 
sembled a meeting of the principal inhabitants, to deliberate 
on the propositions which had been made to them. Among 
these was an aged citizen, regarded among them with great 
veneration, on account of his steady patriotism and extensive 
knowledge,—though his great age a austere disposition had 
for many years withheld him from taking any very active part 
in their affairs. After listening to the statements of the depu- 
ties and other citizens, he is said to have delivered the follow- 
ing very remarkable speech, of which we shall endeavour to 
present our readers with a literal translation from the vul- 
gar Greek, in which it is printed in the volume of documents 
before us. In point of political wisdom and manly vigour, as 
well as in its general tone and manner, it seems to us to bear a 
very striking resemblance to the business speeches we meet with 
in Thucydides ; while in some points, on which it would be 
painful to dwell, the speaker seems to be inspired with some- 
thing of a prophetic spirit. 

‘ Fellow Citizens—The expulsion of the French appears to me te 
be so necessary, that I will not waste words in recommending it. 
But I exhort you well to consider, before you yield yourselves up to 
the English, that the King of England now has in his pay all the 
Kings of Europe,—obtaining money for this purpose from his mer- 
chants; so that in that country the merchants and the King are but 
as one: whence, should it become advantageous to the merchants to 
sell you, in order to conciliate Ali, and obtain certain commercial 
advantages in his harbours, the English will sell you to Ali. If, how- 
ever, you stil] persist in surrendering yourselves to England, beware 
how you confide in the promises of military men, whose trade, what- 
ever may be their dignity, is but that of a servant; therefore, being 
taught only to obey, they seldom have wisdom to weigh their pro- 
mises, and never have power to fulfil them—as you do, because you 
are all free men. But go and present yourselves before their King: 
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If he mean to be the master of this city, let him swear it upon the 
Gospel of Christ. Yet I would not entirely trust even him. For 
within these twenty years, Christian princes have openly turned their 
subjects and friends into merchandise, and have shown but little re- 
gard to the Gospel. But suppose you are once in the hand of Eng- 
land—you may be governed weil, or you may be governed ill. But 
the well is uncertain; and if il, you will have bereft yourselves of 
all remedy. The King of England has not that sword of justice in 
his hands, that he can, like Napoleon, Alexander, or the Sultan, de- 
capitate the misgoverning Pachas of his distant provinces. On the 
contrary, his justice is feeble ; because, being surrounded by con- 
tending parties, he is compelled to lean for support upon one party 
to-day, and to-morrow upon another, and yet to pay regard to all; 
while each party, in its turn, conceals as much as it can; defends, 
and often praises the blunders of its partisans ; so that a governor may 
treat you as slaves, and yet be fearless of punishment. Nor would you, 
O men of Parga,—I say you, because I hope soon to lay me down in 
the peace of God, and be buried by your hands in this church,—nor 
would you be able to obtain redress. This our city is small and 
poor, and simple andignorant: whence then shall it have power, how 
find money? and where the learned citizens, who, being sent to the 
King of England, might show him the truth? However, this Parga 
still possesses those arms which have, for so many generations, pre- 
vented a single armed Mussulman from entering her walls. I say not 
this that you should be proud of the defeat which that butcher of the 
Christians lately sustained at your hands ; for that victory came from 
God,—God who will not cease to protect you as heretofore, and who 
can do so because he is just, and because he is almighty; whilst the 
Rassians and the French, just and unjust, powerful and weak by 
turns, have, as the fruit of their protection, exposed you to incon 
ceivable perils, and kept you for several years in perpetual ‘anxiety. 
These English too are but men: and may you not live to see them 
expelled from all countries which they have no longer money to pay, 
caged up in their island, and preying upon each other from want ? 
Why then recur to foreign aid? Parga is sufficient both to nourish 
and to defend you. Ali cannot take her by land: he cannot block- 
ade her by sea, by which your countrymen in the Islands can always 
supply you with food, and which, in case of extremity, will always 
afford you an easy escape ; though I, for my part, let the danger be 
ever so great, would never exhort you to go forth vagrants and beg- 
gars, with your wives and children, into a foreign land. Let us all 
die here at home ; and, when no way of safety remains for the city, 
set it on fire, that these Infidels may only triumph over our ruined 
houses and mangled carcasses. However, this danger cannot last 
long: for as much as Ali is now old, and his head is always under 
the sword of the Sultan, whose wrath, -though it has so long slept, 
should it at length awake, no Turk will be able to escape. At all e- 
vents, as long as you remain masters of your own city, so long will 
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you be able to follow that line of conduct, which, under the mercy 
of God, circumstances may render fit. The Infidels, indeed, may 
force you to give them baitle, and reduce you to great extremity ; 
yet you. will slay many of them to appease the blessed souls of so ma- 
ny Christians slain by them. But, once garrisoned by strangers, 
you will be subject to the will of another ; you will not be able to use 
good fortune, should it ever befal you; and you will for ever lose 
the right of defending your country, and even of burying yourselves 
beneath its ruins near your dear forefathers.’ 

In spite of this remonstrance, the majority of the meeting re- 
solved to accede to the propositions of the English, and to sign 
the declaration required; upon which the old man refusing to 
set his hand to it, finally reminded them to be careful in enforc- 
ing the condition expressed in the English offer, that they should 
follow the fate of the-Seven Islands. ‘ For you may be sure,’ 
added he, ‘ that the English will employ every art of sophistry 
to subject as much as they can of Greece to the Porte, in hope of 
strengthening it against the dreaded preponderance of the Russians, 
Perhaps when they have once acknowledged your natural dependence 
upon Corfu, they will be unable to betray you, without sacrificing at 
the same time all the Seven Islands to the Infidels ; a sacrifice which 
would cover them with infamy,—although, in proportion as men 
are powerful, they care less for dishonour.’. He then made his 


admonition be recorded in the archives of the city; and the 
assembly coming out of the charch before daytight, drew up 
0 


and addressed to the English commander the 
declaration, 

‘ We, undersigned Primates of Parga, engage, on behalf of the 
population, that at the moment when the frigates of his Britanni¢ 
Majesty shall appear before our fortress, we will subject our country 
and territories to the protection of the invincible arms of Great Bri- 
tain, and will plant on the walls of our fortress her glorious flag—it 
being the determination of our country to follow the fate of the Seven 
Islands, as we have always been under the same jurisdiction.—17th 
March, 1814.’ 

In the course of the day, the Bacchante appeared in the road- 
stead; and the British flag was displayed, not from the ramparts 
of the citadel, but from a low spot near the shore. Our officers 
were not satisfied with this; and, after some negotiation, intimat- 
ed, that unless the inhabitants hoisted the British flag on the pro+ 
per flagstaff of the citadel, they would make sail the da y after, and 
leave them to their fate. The French commander had threat- 
ened to blow up.the town by firing the magazine, if any attempt 
was made to dislodge him ; and some speedy and decided mea- 
sure therefore now became necessary. Next morning very ear- 
ly, a widow, pretending business with the commander, went in; 


llowing explicit 
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to the citadel with the flag concealed under her clothes. She 
was followed by a lad who used to sell fruit and vegetables to 
the soldiers, and was accordingly admitted without suspicion. 
After ascertaining that everything was in the situation on which 
his friends had reckoned, he gave the signal, by pronouncing, 
as in the course of crying his vegetables, a Grock word on 
which they had previously agreed; and instantly the sentinels 
were knocked down, and a crowd of armed citizens sprung at 
once upon every point of the works, some mounting by escalade, 
amd others by different passages. In a few mimites they were 
complete masters of the place ; and the British flag was trrumph- 
antly hoisted on the top of the castle. ‘The Bacchante imme- 
diately came up to the fort. The French garrison were allow- 
ed to’ capitulate honourably ; and, on the 22d of March, Sir 
Charles Grordon landed with his detachment, sent off the French 
to Corfu, and with his troops took full and solemn possession of 
the place. Some time after, Lord Bathurst, by command of 
the Prince Regent, expressed to the king’s commissioners for 
the government of the Ionian islands, the royal approbation of 
what had been done in regard to the occupation of Parga. 

We come now to the last act of the tragedy. The Congress 
of Vienna was in session when this little republic, and the great- 


er part of the Ionian islands, had been thus taken possession of 
by the English; and their policy in 1814 being to strengthen 
Austria, as a counterpoise both to France and to Russia, ald 
those places would probably have been made over to that power, 
along with the Istrian, Dalmatian, and Venetian provinces that 
were then assigned to her. But after the return of Napoleon, 
the tardiness of Austria, and the great influence ware by 


Russia in the Congress of Paris after the victory at Waterloo, 
led to a different, and, in so far as the Pargiots were concern- 
ed, much more fatal arrangement. The islands were lett to us: 
But it was agreed, in pretended conformity with the treaty of 
1800, that the ex- Venetian towns on the coast should be given 
up unconditionally, and in fall sovereignty to the Porte— or, in 
other words, to Ali, who took the title of its officer, and was 
already in possession of all of them but Parga. In conformity 
with this arrangement, Parga was totally extinguished, and its 
bare and deserted walls delivered over to the barbarian, by the 
agents of that free government to whose honour it had com- 
mitted itself! By what motives our negotiators were. induced 
to consent to this miserable sacrifice, it would now be idle to 
inquire. The common opinion on the Continent is, that Lord 
Castlereagh was cajoled into it by the Russians, who wished to 
abase our national character, and to embroil us with the Turks, 
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by making us dependent on such a neighbour as Ali for the 
rovisioning of our forces in the islands. But for our parts, we 
Sere no great faith in those refinements of Machiavellian policy ; 
and are of opinion, that the worst and most fatal acts of public 
men are far more frequently the fruit of mere ignorance and in- 
attention, than of deep-laid schemes of perfidy or ambition, 
We think it by no means unlikely that the Noble Lord was ac- 
. tually ignorant of the compact made between our officers and 
the Pargiots, and are almost certain, that he was not at all aware 
of the vast importance of that place for the victualling of the 
islands which we were to retain ;—while it is difficult to imagine, 
that he was correctly informed either as to the tenor of the 
treaty of 1800, on which he professed to act, or as to the events 
that had subsequently occurred to discharge all claims under it, 
Such ignorance, we certainly think, is not less criminal in a mi- 
nister, than the intentional violation of his duties which leads te 
the same results; but it is rather more credible; and requires 
to be even more loudly reprobated, both as more likely to re- 
cur, and more possible to be prevented. 

We have spoken of all those occurrences in the calm and dis- 
passionate tone of history; and trust we shall not be thought to 
deviate from it when we add, that an arrangement more unge- 
nerous, cruel, and unjust to those who were the objects of it, 
and at once more dishonourable and injurious to those who con- 
ducted it, cannot well be imagined, than that we are now con- 
sidering. In the frst place, it was most impolitic and injurious 
to our interests, as possessors of the Ionian islands; because 
Parga was almost the only remaining channel through which 
they could be supplied with provisions;—and the Turk, who 
was known to be thirsting to regain them, would thus not only 
have a prodigious advantage in the event of hostilities, but would 
be constantly tempted to seek a pretext for hostility, in order to 
make use of this advantage. In the second place, it was in the 
face of a treaty recently entered into by our officers, and sub- 
sequently approved of by our commissioners in the islands, 
and by the Lord Bathurst, in name of the Sovereign, We 
know very well that it may be argued, that our officers had no 
oe powers to enter into such a treaty; and that the appro- 
nation of the Prince Regent, however generally expressed, 


should be understood as applying only to the military occupa- 
tion of a place previously held by the French. But when it 
is considered, that the place had actually been delivered up to 
us on the faith of that treaty, and retained, to our great profit, 
for upwards of a year, without the least surmise that any of its 
articles were to be objected to,—and especially that the conse- 
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quence of our tardy disavowal of it was, not to replace things 
in statu quo, as ought to have been done upon the most rigorous 
application of the rules of diplomacy—but to make over to their 
bitterest enemy, as a property or conquest of our own, that 
which, but for such a treaty, we should never have had the 

wer to dispose of—it must appear that there never was a case 
in which this special pleading, or quibbling rather, on the law 
of nations, could be resorted to with so ill a grace or so little 
plausibility. —— But, in the third place, the treaty of 1800to which 
we pretended to recur, had been annulled and abandoned by 
all the parties to it, and especially by the ‘Turks, over and over 
again, from the year when it was adopted down to the year 
1815. The leading stipulation in that treaty was the establish- 
ment of the Seven Islands, under the joint pretection of the Porte 
and Russia. But, so early as 1802, the Porte admitted Great 
Britain as a guarantee of their independence; and, after the peace 
of Tilsit, they were all turned into French colonies, with the as- 
sent of Russia. It was sufficiently manifest then, that the whole 
of that original-treaty was abrogated and gone. If any thing 
more, however, was wanting, it was supplied by the transactions 
of 1809, when the Turks themselves coneluded a peace with 
Bonaparte, by which they confirmed to him the whole of those 


conquests, including Parga, in which he had placed a garrison. 
Soon after, Lord Collingwood took from him Zante and Cepha- 
lonia; and the Turk then professing neutrality, our ambassador 
at. Constantinople solemnly protested, ‘ that some of the Ioni- 


‘ an islands having been delivered from the French by our 


arms, without the assistance of any of the other powers by 

whom they should have been protected, his Majesty has a 

right to proceed to the settlement of those islands without con 

sulting them—and that he will accordingly do so, if the Porte 

will not now renew its guarantee, for their protection;’ and 
not only was this guarantee refused, but their pretended neutra- 
lity openly violated—not only by supplying the enemy at Corfu 
with stores and provisions, in defiance of our blockade, but by 
allowing our merchantmen to be taken and condemned as prizes 
by the French privateers within the bounds of the Ottoman 
ports and harbours. Possession was accordingly retained of 
these conquests, and of the others made in 1814, without any re- 
clamation or complaint on the part of the Turks. In the Con- 
gress of that year, the basis of the whole proceeding was, that 
all: conquests made from France by any of the allies should be at 
the disposal of the whole powers armed against her: But the 
Porte was not of this number, having all along remained at 
peace with Napoleon, and therefore had no right nor interest _im 
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any partition of those conquests. Accordingly, the independence 
of the Seven Islands, and of their dependencies, was expressly sti- 
pulated by several treaties signed ‘with Prussia, Russia, Aus- 
tria and France; and, in the Congress of Paris in 1815 and 
1816, the Turk had no minister or accredited agent, and was no 
party to their proceedings—so that nothing sou be more pre- 
terous and unmeaning, than to refer, as to a document of 
inding authority, to a treaty long ago and repeatedly annulled 
by all the parties to it—and to a stipulation in it, introduced 
solely for the benefit of a power that was in fact making no 
claim—and of whose claims it was at any rate impossible to take 
cognisance, without utterly disregarding the very basis and foun- 
dation of the whole scheme of edenenaa: If we had any right 
at all to dispose of Parga, it was on the supposition that we had 
taken it by force of arms from France ;—but all conquests-from 
France were to be distributed among the powers allied to control 
her—and the Porte neither was one of these powers, nor one of 
the parties assembled to deliberate on the partition. She neither 
had any right, nor pretended to any. 
But, in the fourth place, and finally,—if all these things had 
been otherwise—if we had had no interest to keep Parga from 
the Turks—if they had never renounced and annulled the treaty 


of 1800—if they had been belligerents allied against France, 
and parties to the Congress which was to dispose of what that 
alliance had wrested from her; we say, with the most unlimited 
confidence, that all this would have afforded no justification, or 
apology even, for the act of which we are now speaking, and 
would still have left it, though stripped, no doubt, of some ag- 
gravations, one of the most flagrant instances of a pee and 


oppression of which history has preserved any record ;—and that 
because what was then done in pretended implement of the 
treaty of 1800, was no implement of that treaty, buta mere sanc- 
tion to the Porte toviolate it in all that gave it a colour of justice, as 
it had already shown its determination to violate it. ‘That treaty, 
no doubt, after stipulating as its main object for the indepen- 
dence of the Seven Islands, did also provide that the political 
dominion or patronage of the ex-Venetian towns on the coast 
should be given up to the Porte;—but then it was an ——_ 
part and express condition of this stipulation, ‘that no Ma- 
§ homedan should acquire property or settle in any of those 
€ towns—nor build mosques within their territory—nor change 
¢ their laws or internal polity, nor levy taxes or duties beyond 
* those that were payable of old by the Venetians ;— and that the 
f. powers and functions of the bey or officer who was to attend 
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© to the interest of the Ottoman in the place, should be deter- 
‘ mined to the entire satisfaction of the republic of the Seven 
* Islands. ’—These were the stipulations of the treaty of 1800 ;— 
but when we thought fit to revive that treaty in 1815, and to 
plead the necessity of adhering to it, as a reason for disavowing 
the compact by which, and by which alone, we had got posses- 
sion of the place in question, we did not think fit to renew any 
one of these stipulations—but gave up those who had trusted 
every thing to our generosity and honour, without even a re= 
commendation to the mercy of their most inveterate enemy. 
Nor could we possibly suppose that these conditions would, 
without express stipulation, be fulfilled for Parga, which had 
been broken in every other quarter. Ali had taken possession 
of the other towns referred to in the treaty of 1800, not in virtue 
of that treaty, but by force of arms—and all, except one, before 
the treaty had been thought of. It was notorious that he had 
dealt with them all Jike conquered places—built mosques and 
seraglios within them—subverted the laws—alienated the pro- 
perty, and enslaved the people. He had afterwards made the 
same attempt repeatedly on Parga—and had only been prevent- 
ed from reducing it to the same condition, by the valour of its 
inhabitants, and the extraordinary strength of its position. In 
these we have seen that the wisest of its citizens were still for 
confiding, when it was given up to us, and to our promises of 
protection in 18 14—and in less than two years after, it was trans- 
ferred unconditionally to Ali, who never disguised his intention 
to treat it like a conquered place, nor prenbded the least regard 
to the stipulation in its favour contained in that treaty of 1800, 
in conformity to which we held ourselves bound to place it at 
his disposal !—Nothing, we think, but utter helplessness could 
have extorted from us a sacrifice so lamentable and degrading ;— 
and if England, in the Congress of 1815, to which the Turk 
was not so much as a party, Thad actually been in such dread of 
the Turk as to be obliged to do an unjust and dishonourable 
act to appease him, we cannot help thinking, that it would have 
been less humiliating to have made the melancholy submission 
directly and openly, than to seek to disguise it under the pretence 
of fulfilling a treaty no longer in existence, and which we did 
not even attempt to enforce, in those reciprocal conditions under 
which alone the party to whom we yielded, could ever have 
pretended a right to its fulfilment. 

If minor considerations.could have any chance of being list- 
ened to, when those higher ones had failed, it might also, one 
would think, have occurred, that the Porte could not be very 
seriously desirous to increase the power of a subject already sa 
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formidable—and that the whole history of Ali had shown, both 
that concessions increased his insolence, and that he could ne- 
ver be a good neighbour to those of whom he did not stand in 
awe. It ts true that, like other savages, he hates those whom 
he is compelled to fear; but it is not less true, that fear is the 
only feeling by which his ferocity can be controlled. The Rus- 
sian commanders always treated him with insult, and were always 
flattered and courted in return. One of them struck one of his 
Beys in his presence, upon which the tyrant quietly withdrew, and 
propitiated the offender with presents. In the same way, after 
murdering General Roze, who had treated him with uniform 
kindness, he submitted to the daily checks and menaces of 
Pouqueville, by whom he was replaced. The instances of his 
abusing the good nature of the English areinnamerable. Hav- 
ing been permitted by Sir Hudson Lowe to repair two custom- 
houses on a point opposite to our island of Santa Moro, he 
instantly changed them into two strong forts, with batteries 
commanding the island, and capable any day of reducing it. 
On another occasion, he seized on a citizen of Prevesa, who was 
brother to the contractor who supplied our troops in Santa 
Moro with bread, and threatened to roast him alive if the con- 
tractor would not give up his son to serve as an eunuch in his 
seraglio. ‘This brutality was notorious in our quarters; but it 
was not thought fit to interfere—and the poor man was obliged 
to sacrifice his child to save the life of his brother. One of our 
own officers was afterwards fired at, and grievously wounded, 
by three of his soldiers—and we were satisfied with having the 
assassins delivered up at Parga,—to be immediately returned to 
their master, who continued them in his service, and employed 
them on the same frontier which they had polluted by so base 
a crime. 

This strange forbearance of the English—the resort of travel- 
lers of our nation to his court—the formal visits paid him by 
his majesty’s commissioners, and not returned, gave an unfor- 
tunate plausibility to the false reports which he industriously 
circulated as to the entire devotion.of our government to his 
views, and the bribery by which he had secured the offices 
of all our commanders on the spot. He had even the audacity 
to print in his gazettes, that Sir Thomas Maitland had been 
invested with the order of the Crescent, entirely through his 
influence, and on account of his attachment to him and to the 
interests of the Porte. When it was first rumoured, therefore, 
at Parga, that they were to be delivered up to their ancient 
enemy, the most dreadful apprehensions were entertained,—and 
an earnest supplication addressed to the British commander iit 
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the garrison, who answered, in March 1817, by orders of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, that as he had not yet received the regular 
instructions of his government, he could give them no definitive 
answer; but that they might depend on his doing all in his 
power for their advantage, provided they did not forfeit their 
claim to his protection by any violence or bloodshed on theit 
own part. ‘ 

The substance of the arrangement was now generally known 
and as nobody doubted, or affected to doubt, of the manner in 
which Ali was to treat the place when made over to him, the hu- 
manity and honour of our commissioners could suggest nothing 
farther than to offer an asylum in the islands to such of the citi- 
zens as might not be disposed to remain, and to stipulate that 
Ali, on behalf of the Turkish government, should pay a fair price 
for the lands, buildings and plantations that might be thus de- 
serted by their owners ;—and Sir Thomas Maitland accordingl 
authorized the British commander to exhibit a letter, in which 
‘ he pledged himself that the place should not be yielded up 
¢ till the property of those who might chuse to emigrate should 
‘ be paid for, and they themselves transported to the Ionian Is- 
‘ jands;’ anda proclamation was afterwards published at Parga, 
in which the same obligations are expressly undertaken in name 
of the British government. Ali did not venture openly to op- 
pose a measure of justice, thus powerfully supported and enforced; 
and appointed Hamed Bey to act as his commissioner in making 
the necessary surveys and valuations along with Mr Cartwright, 
who was named on behalf of our Government. But he had re- 
course to every resource of intimidation and chicane to prevent 
it from being brought to a conclusion. Mr Cartwright ap- 
plied to the British commander in the citadel, to give him a 
oe idea of the total value of the possessions that might be 
eft; and was answered, that, on the supposition that the whole 
people were to emigrate, it would probably amount to’ between 
400,000 and 500,000/. Sterling. ‘The commander afterwards di- 
rected a particular survey aa valuation to be made of the lands, 
houses, and plantations, and found that the total considerably ex- 
ceeded the largest of the sums which we have mentioned. These 
valuations, however, were objected to, as having been made 
without proper authority; and something less than a third 
part was ultimately anniek: In the mean time, Ali surround- 
ed the city with his troops—insisted on his commissioner be- 
ing received with fifty horsemen—and not only did all he could 
to seduce some of the lower citiZens to rise upon the English 
garrison, and admit him unconditionally into the town; but pro- 
posed to them to poison our. water and provisions; and report- 
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ed to every one, that he never would pay one farthing, but 
would shortly make good his entry by force, and that the Di- 
van had agreed with Sir Robert Liston to give our generals 
60,000/. to put a stop to the plan of emigration; and this pro- 
duced such a panic and alarm in the settlement, that scarcely 
any one would proceed with the cultivation of his fields: And a 
great proportion sold their neglected lots at an undervalue to 
greedy adventurers. ‘The commissioners, however, at last met 
in June 1816, and soon after published each of them a proclama- 
tion,—ours repeating so far the assurances of a safe-conduct and 
fair compensation for the property of those who might chuse to 
emigrate, but leaving the question of emigration to their own 
free and unbiassed determination—and that of Hamed urging 
the citizens to remain in their native town, and declaring that 
they should enjoy all liberty, security, and comfort ;—although, 
when urged by our officers, as well as the Pargiots, to put his 
name and seal to this declaration, he positively refused to do so, 
and would give no further explanation. After these proclama- 
tions had been circulated for some days, all the citizens of Par- 
ga were brought, one by one, before the two commissioners, and 
called upon, with much solemnity, to declare their final reso- 
lution,—when they every one answered, ‘ that they were resolv- 


© ed to abandon their ane. rather than stay in it with disho- 
e 


* nour; and that they would each disinter and carry along with 
* them the bones of their forefathers. ’ 

The commissioners then proceeded to their surveys and va- 
luations; but they soon differed with each other, and with the 
Governor, and were respectively superseded. A conference 
then took place between Ali and General Maitland in October, 
which resulted in a suspension of all proceedings till May 1818, 
when a new commissioner was appointed on our, part, before 
whom, and the agent of Ali, the whole citizens again repeated 
their fixed determination to leave their country, in the same 
terms as in the preceding year; and new disputes arose about 
the mode of valuing the churches, public buildings, and pro- 
perty belonging to incorporations. The Pargiots, who were 
now reduced to the greatest distress, sent over a statement of 
their case, with the necessary documents, to be laid before the 
British Parliament; but having addressed them to a person who 
was not a British subject, he did not think himself entitled to 
make any formal application in their name, though we have 
reason to believe, that the notice which has been taken of their 
case in Parliament originated in this communication. In the 
mean time, the proceedings went tardily on; and at last, in June 
1819, General Maitland, in consequence of the depreciation of 
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property by the neglect and despair of its owners, finally de- 
clared the compensation to be paid by Ali for the Turkish go- 
vernment to be 142,425/. Sterling ; and, shortly after, intimated 
to the citizens, that he was ready to provide for their trans- 
portation to the islands. 

As soon as this notice was given, every family marched so- 
lemnly out of its dwelling, without tears or lamentation; and 
the men, preceded by their priests, and followed by their sons, 
proceeded to the sepulchres of their fathers, and silently un- 
earthed and collected their remains,—which they placed upon a 
huge pile of wood which they had previously erected before one 
of their churches. They then took their arms in their hands, and, 
setting fire to the pile, stood motionless and silent around it, till 
the whole was consumed. During this melancholy ceremony, 
some of Ali’s troops, impatient for possession, approached the 
gates of the town; upon which a deputation of the citizens was 
sent to inform our Governor, that if a single Infidel was admit- 
ted before the remains of their ancestors were secured from pro- 
fanation, and they themselves, with their families, fairly em- 
barked, they would all instantly put to death their wives and 
children,—and die with their arms in their hands,—and not with- 
outa bloody revenge on those who had bought and sold their 
country. Such a remonstrance, at such a moment, was felt and 
respected, as it ought by those to whom it was addressed. Ge- 
neral Adam succeeded in stopping the march of the Mussulmans, 
The pile burnt out—and the people embarked in silence ;—and 
Free and Christian Parga is now a stronghold of ruffians, rene- 
gadoes, and slaves ! 


Art. II. 1. Tadical Reform, the only Remedy for the Disorders 
of our Country; or, Observations on the Changes necessary both 
in Church and State. By Brirannicus. 8vo. London, 
Caddel & Davies. 1819. 


2. The Democratic Recorder; or, Reformer’s Guide, a Weekly 
Publication. J.ondon, Carlile. 1819. 


W: are persuaded that every reflecting man in this country 
has of late been impressed with very serious apprehen- 

sions respecting its future welfare. ‘That.a great degree of dis- 

tress prevails in the manufacturing districts; that agriculture is 

far from having regained its former prosperity; that the in- 

ereasing evils of the poor laws have become scarcely bearable, 

either to those on whom they press immediately, or those whom 
4 
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they are intended to relieve, are truths, weighty indeel and me- 
lancholy, but by no means the most pressingly' demanding our 
attention, except in as far as they bear upon the political tem- 
perament of the community, which has, through irritation in some 
quarters, neglect in many, and criminal destgns in others, been 
worked into a state, we verily believe without any example in 
our history. ‘The ferment which exists could not perhaps have 
been excited in times of great prosperity ; but no improvement 
in the state of trade could now permanently allay it; and there 
seems no possibility of effectually calming the storm, but by un- 
ravelling carefully the causes that have raised it. In proceed- 
ing to this inquiry, we shall freely express ourselves in blame of 
those whose crimes and follies Bn endangered the domestic 
peace of the country, without regarding the offence which we 
may-give; but it is our most earnest wish to avoid giving need- 
less offence to any part of the community, being convinced that 
a cordial cooperation of many classes, hitherto but little accus- 
tomed to act in union, will very soon be found necessary for the 
salvation of the State. 

We take the most alarming sign of the times to be, that sepa- 
paration of the upper and middle classes of the community from 
the lower, which is now daily and visibly increasing. The con- 
duct of all parties, and of every branch of society, has contri- 
buted more or less to produce this unhappy estrangement be- 
tween the two grand divisions of which the population consists, 
Even its radical causes do not lie very deep ; but its recent pro- 
gress is very easily traced. 

In order to do so, we need not go back even to the period of 
the French Revolution; for, during the progress of that event, 
and long after it had ceased to terrify neighbouring nations as a 
political change, though its effects upon men’s minds, in every 
part of Europe, were not inconsiderable, yet in this country the 
same balance of parties, and the same disposition of the lower 
classes to look for protection and guidance to some portion of 
the higher ranks of their fellow subjects, was observable. And 
the only great and permanent change was the wider diffusion of 
political information, and the more general habit of attending to 
political matters, which the contest with France had engender 
ed, and which no doubt considerably augmented the importance 
of the most numerous classes of the people. But these had not 
as yet become distrustful of all publick men, or resolved to rely 
only upon such as had risen from among themselves, and made 
their conduct acceptable to them by courting their passions, and 
disregarding all interests but theirs. The rise of this third 
party may be traced to a few men in the upper ranks of society, 

2 
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who only differed from the two regular parties in the State by 
the impracticable nature of their opinions, their abhorrence of 
all party but themselves, and their intolerance of all tenets but 
their own. The Tories, for a while, found it their interest to 
encourage those who were perpetually attacking their most for- 
midable adversaries; and a long course of invective, most unre 
mittingly levelled at the Opposition at once by the agents of the 
Ministers, and by the demagogues who, pretending equal en- 
mity to both parties, hardly ever attacked more than one, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the mass of the people that all publick 
men were equally corrupt. Accordingly, they looked for coun- 
tenance only to this third party, composed of a few well-known 
men in Parliament, and of some equally eminent for their abili- 
ties out of it. But matters could not long rest here. The doc- 
trines preached by those leaders, which were but exaggerations 
of very familiar propositions, and produced their effect entirely 
by their extravagance, were soon found not to be extravagant 
enough; and were accordingly pushed to the most senseless ex- 
tremes; personal jealousies interfered; and one man bid against 
another in the extravagance of the opinions which he patron 
ized. Finding that the old popular leaders had been deserted 
because their notions of Parliamentary Reform were moderate 


and practicable; that moderation and insincerity had become; 
by some strange metamorphosis, synonymous; and that the de- 
gogue of the day had mounted into favour, by declaring him- 


ma 
self the enemy of all limitations to the right of voting, except that 
of having a house—another candidate for fame appeared, and 
rejected that restriction also, holding the right to be inherent in 
every man of legal age. His success encouraged a third to de- 
clare, that the right of voting by ballot (hitherto utterly un- 
known in this country), was an inherent privilege of English- 
men; and a fourth dechiived it to be unjust that the elective 
franchise should be confined to men of twenty-one, when it be- 
longed of right to every male of eighteen. it is but justice to 
the people to say, that they took little or no interest in these’ 
contentions ; but it is certain, that about this time a manifest 
indisposition towards universal suffrage generally was discovered 
in all those classes of the community which had any property, 
however inconsiderable ; and that the advocates of that doctrine 
found it to be extremely ill received by the very persons on 
whose support they had most confidently relied. The conse- 
oa was, an almost entire annihilation of their influence in 
the quarters where they had chiefly reckoned upon a following, 
-and the abandonment or modification of their creed by almost 
every one of them. 

But it was now taken up by an inferior class of politicians, and 
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was found to be still exceedingly popular with that very numer- 
ous and useful, and, from their general conduct, we may add, 
highly respectable body of men who have little or no property 
except the earnings of their daily labour. They have been 
sorely pressed by the hardships of the times; they have borne 
their sufferings with exemplary patience ; bad leaders have ne- 
ver yet induced them to violate the laws, or break the peace of 
the community; but it cannot be denied, that they have of late 
shown a growing disposition to withdraw their affections from 
all above them in condition, and to repose a most groundless, 
and, it may prove for themselves and their country, a most 
fatal reliance upon men very little fitted, let us only say by 
their wisdom and attainments, to guide them, or to serve the 
State. These men have supplanted the third party which first 
raised itself upon the ruins of the popularity formerly enjoyed 
by the Tories and the Whigs alternately, or in partition ; and 
while the great body of persons above the lowest class have 
been weaned from such attachments, and returned to their ha- 
bits of confidence in the honesty of known public men, there 
remains, unfortunately, the large class of labouring poor, se- 
duced by one set of politicians, and driven into their arms by 
unkind treatment from another. 

It is upon this point that we are especially anxious to address 
a few words to the reflecting part of our countrymen, and chiefly 
to those, whose political opinions, differing from our own, ally 
them rather with the powers that be. We are convinced that 
the follies of the leading reformers, have begotten in many per- 
sons connected with Government, or conscientiously supporting 
its measures, a temper of mind most unpropitious to the peace 
aul welfare of the State. They have marked the absurdities 
of the empirics who come successively forward with plans of re- 
form, and vie with each other in the extravagance of their pro- 
jects; they are quite satisfied that universal suffrage is not to be 
seriously thought of; in this they find all men of sense agree with 
them; and they moreover observe, that the classes who possess no- 
thing, almost exclusively adhere to this doctrine. Hence they 
have accustomed themselves to entertain an aversion, mingled 
with contempt, for those classes, and to forget, that though it 
may be very fit to exclude them from the elective franchise, they 

ve nevertheless rights as unquestionable, and as well defined 
by law, as their own; that they have a mighty power in every 
community; and that their power may be made irresistible, and 
pointed to the destruction of the public peace, by an ill-judged 
disregard of their rights. Look into any contested place, be it 
a city or a county, during an election—the constant feeling is 
to despise whole’ bodies of men because they have no votes. 
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Look in like manner to city or county meetings, where all in- 
habitants attend indiscriminately, the elections of representatives 
being for the time out of the question—the same feeling still pre- 
vails, and the same word is repeated—the bulk of them are 
persons of no consequence, because they have no property, 
and in an election would have no voice. Now, is it not 
evident, that such conduct furnishes an argument in favour of 
universal suffrage (or the separation of the elective franchise 
from the right of property), which does not naturally belong to 
it? and that, if it ever can be recommended to the rational part 
of mankind, it must be by the revolting injustice of this de- 
meanour in its adversaries? We may be assured, that it is as 
foolish as it is unjust. The class of persons who, according to 
the plans of moderation, are excluded from all direct share ‘in 
the choice of representatives, are far too numerous, and are 
become too intelligent, to be trampled on, as if they had no 
rights. It is very fit that the elective franchise should be con- 
nected with property; but it does not follow, that those who 
have it not, are to be disregarded, or rather degraded, by the 
rest of their fellow-subjects : And accordingly, the inevitable 
consequence of such conduct as we are lamenting, is, to unite 
together the classes of small proprietors with those who have no 
possessions at all, and to produce a most alarming separation, 
not of the labouring poor from the rest of the community, but 
of all the rest of the community from the rich. Sooner or Jater 
such a schism must end in mischief: And it requires little pene- 
tration to discover which side must prevail, if the unfeeling and 
unreasonable maxims lately acted upon, and almost openly 
avowed, shall gain ground among the higher classes in the 
State. An arbitrary Government may keep the whole people 
of a community in servitude; and an oligarchy, or even an 
aristocracy, on a more extended scale, may for a time main- 
tain a stormy and detested existence: But the example is not to 
be found in Ristory, of any Governnient securing to itself a quiet 
existence by leaguing with a considerable part of the people 
against the bulk of them, who see their neighbours in the pos- 
session of rights denied to them, and are held in subjection, 
not by kindness and influence, bat by main force. 

So far from the demeanour of which we complain being the 
legitimate consequence of opposing the wild doctrines of the 
ratlical reformers, the denial of universal suffrage to the labour- 
ing classes ought to produce the very opposite mode of treating 
them. ‘The utmost kindness towards them at all times, more 
especially while suffering under the pressure of distress ; the 
most conciliatory conduct in the controversy which has been 
raised to mislead them ; a careful avoidance of all harsh and con- 
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temptuous expressions respecting their condition; an even and 
considerate tendernéss to their errors, when false teachers suc- 
ceed for the moment in misleading them; and, above all, a 
firm determination in the Government to preserve the public 
peace, and maintain the paramount authority of the law, but to 
discharge this highest of duties with the least possible severity, 
—to mete out the same measure of justice to all classes, and to 
protect the privileges which incontrovertibly belong to the low- 
est, with the same steady hand that keeps them from encroach- 
ing on what is not their own—These we take to be the natural 
consequences of refusing, for the peaceand good order of the 
community, to give every man an equal share in the repre- 
sentation. 

But it is not by mild language and indulgent treatment alone, 
that we can hope permanently to soothe the discontented, or 
reclaim those whom discontent may have driven into disaffection. 
These, we are very sensible, are but topical and superficial ap- 


plications, from which, though certain urgent symptoms may be 
allayed by them, no radical cure can be expected. To remove the 
constitutional disease, we must have recourse to other and more 
deep-working remedies—and there is nothing quackish or ques- 
tionable, we hope, in the practice we would recommend. To cure 


discontent—and even unreasonable discontent, we would simply 
remove all its reasonable causes. The people of England, we may 
be well assured, are not now clamouring for universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments, from any abstract or speculative affeetion for 
these institutions—but because they have been taught—we think 
very falsely taught, to regard them as the means of their deli- 
verance from great and real evils.—It is not beeause they consider 
these things as their birthright and inalienable privilege, or 
because Major Cartwright or Mr Hunt have assured them that 
they were enjoyed some 800 years ago by their ancestors—but 
because they are suffering under grievous distresses, for the re- 
lief or alleviation of which they have in vain applied to their 
rulers. That there is much of this distress which it is not 
in the power of any rulers to remove, we most readily ad- 
mit.—But there is also much that may be so removed—and 
still more that _ be softened and alleviated—We do not 
very much believe that even the most infatuated disciples of Mr 
Hunt and the Major really think that it depends on Govern- 
ment to procure them at all times full employment and good 
wages, any more than to provide them always with good crops 
and fine seasons. But they may think that it depends on Go- 
vernment. to limit the profusion of their expenditure—to restrain 
the measure of their taxation—to ameliorate tle laws relating 
to trade and industry—to show some indulgence to the eause of 
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liberty at home and abroad, and not always to employ their re- 
tainers to apologize for tyranny, and vilify the friends of im- 
provement: And when they see a parliament of landholders and 
stockholders passing laws to keep up the price of corn, aud to 
lay three millions of new taxes on an overburdened people, 
merely to increase the security of the money lenders—when 
they see, in a time of unexampled distress, 10,0007. a year voted 
to the Duke of York for superintending the establishment of his 
afflicted and venerable parent—when they find innumerable si- 
necures and unreasonably lucrative offices eager and angrily 
defended—when they find all attempts to amend the laws op- 
posed with the most contemptuous pertinacity, and the most 
captious obstacles thrown in the way of all investigation into 
abuses—when they observe statutes passed to discountenance the 
infant liberties of South America, and attend to the tone and tem- 
per in which all the advocates for liberal opinions are spoken of 
in our Parliamentary discussions—it is not perhaps very surpris~ 
ing that they should think there was something faulty in the 
constitution of a Legislature whose acts could be thus character- 
ized—and that the best means had not been taken to repre- 
sent the sense and inclinations of the great body of the people. 
In this general conclusion, we believe there are very many who 
concur; and although we are decidedly of opinion that the de- 
sired object could not be obtained by the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrave and annual parliaments, and have formerly given 
our reasons at large for that opinion, it is not difficult to see how 
those who wish to promote such a delusion should have been 
enabled to succeed to a very considerable extent. They have 
been enabled to succeed, because Parliaments, of late years, 
have in reality been too little identified with the people they 
profess to represent, and of whose fate they dispose; and be- 
cause the blow which belongs mainly to the individuals who 
compose them, is ascribed entirely to the mode of*their election. 
The true way then to silence the cry for annual parliaments, is 
Jor septennial parliaments to do their duty :—the grand antidote 
against a rage for universal suffrage, is for those who have been 
elected by a limited class of constituents, to act as if they con- 
sidered themselves charged equally with the interests of all. 
There are some individuals, no doubt, whom even this course 
of proceeding might not reclaim. Some mischievous, profli- 
gate, insane spirits there are, whose element is turbulence, sedi- 
tion, and disorder, and who, we verily belicve, would lament 
and detest a more blameless administration of the Government, 
as taking away from them the pretext and materials of com- 
plaint. But we should not scruple to give them this vexation. 
They are few in number, not formidable for talents or charac- 
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ter—and, though they may now figure as the leaders of the dis- 
contented, would infallibly be deserted by most of their follow- 
ers when the causes of discontent were removed. We think 
they are doing infinite mischief at the present moment; but it is 
impossible to forget that it is the continued and undisturbed ex- 
istence of remediable abuses and curable ills that gives them the 
power to do mischief:—and it is comfortable to think that their 
bad influence may be speedily destroyed, by taking away that 
small portion of truth from their statements, by which they have 
been enabled to give plausibility to the whole, and relieving that 
suffering which has predisposed so many to give ear to them. 
But there is another set of men who deserve, in our appre- 
hension, a still more severe reprobation, and whose counsels are 
pregnant, we think, with more immediate danger both to the 
peace and the liberties of the country. We mean those unhap- 
py alarmists who see a civil war in every provincial tumult; and, 
with the usual valour and deliberation of alarmists, are for ex- 
tinguishing the seeds of it by precipitate and sanguinary pre- 
vention—and who are shaken, ¢ very quarter, with new fears and 
furies, when the Laureate and his tuneful friends predict the 
speedy approach of a Jacquerie and a Bellum Servile, unless strong 
measures are immediately taken to put down all the disaffected. 
We have great indulgence for a political convert who has to ex- 
piate the guilt of such a work as Wat Tyler, and to show his 
zeal and learning on all occasions when required ; but we can- 
not pass over the phrase thus insolently and libellously applied 
to any portion of the people of England; and‘we beg leave to 
Say, that there can be no bellum servile i in this country, till our 
reformers are fairly reduced to the station of runaway Slaves, 
and their opponents fighting against them, for the avowed pur- 
pose of bringing them back to their fetters and their whip- 
ping posts. Tf the temper indeed which this phrase announces 
were confined to politicians of the dimensions of the Laureate 
and his associates, it would not be worth while to be serious 
about it; but, in a country so full of wealth as this, there will 
always be a propensity to excessive alarms; and the counsels 
of fear are uniformly as cruel and sanguinary as they are 
short-sighted and precipitate. It is fearful to think how ran- 
corously we learn to hate those whose dispositions seem to 
threaten our tranquillity—and how easily prosperous men may 
be persuaded, that it is right to cut the throats of those who 
differ from them in practical, politics. Weare not, therefore, for 
fighting even the Jacobins and Levellers with any other weapons 
than reason and ridicule, till they either bring “themselves un- 
der the arm of the law by some overt act of outrage, or set the 
example of a still more daring hostility; because any other 
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course of conduct must infallibly have the effect of presenting 
them to their admirers, and to many who never admired them 
before, in the character of martyrs and persecuted patriots,—and 
of exasperating and attaching more strongly to them those in- 
nocent and misguided multitudes, by whose support and adher- 
ence alone they can ever become formidable. The truth is, 
that the question is not how we shall deal with those who are 
truly seditious and disaffected—for that, we think, must always 
be an easy and not a very momentous question ; «but how we 
shall best detach the ignorant and deluded followers from the 
wicked and designing leaders. If we must fight against the 
latter, we will fight; but surely it can never be desirable to fight, 
either in a civil < or a servile war, against more than are truly ‘and 
incurably hostile to us; and no policy can be so clear, and no 
duty so imperious, as that, before proceeding to that sad extre- 
mity, we should endeavour to thin the ranks of our adversary 
and to fill our own, by removing all those misunderstandings 
and slight causes of disgust, of which advantage may have been 
taken to turn into enemies those who are naturally and at bot- 
tom our associates and friends. 

To proceed on the supposition that all the suffering and ig- 
norant persons who are now attending reform meetings, and 
acquiescing in resolutions for universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments, are advised and detérmined revolutionists, and to set 
about repressing them accordingly, by mere force, intimidation, 
and reproach, would be very plainly, we think, the height of 
injustice, and guilt, and folly ;—as it would turn into enemies 
those who might easily be made friends, and multiply and per- 
petuate all those causes of discontent, of which too many are al- 
ready disposed to take advantage. If, without any indication 
of a desire to conciliate, the complaints of the people are re- 
pressed with insults and menaces—if no step is taken to relieve 
their distresses, and redress their real and undeniable griev- 
ances—if no compassion is shown for their sufferings, and no 
indulgence even for the intemperance into which those suffer- 
ings may betray them—if the whole mass of their complaints, 
reasonable and unreasonable, are to be treated as seditious and 
audacious, and to meet with no‘other answer than preparations 
to put them down by force, then indeed we may soon enough 
have a civil war among us—and a civil war of a character far 
more deplorable and atrocious than was eyer known in this 
land—a war of the rich against the poor—of the government 
against the body of the people~of the soldiery against the great 
bulk of the labouring classes ;—a war which can never be fol- 
lowed by any cordia i! or secure peace—and which must end, 
or rather begin, with the final and complete subversion of those 
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liberties, and that constitution, which has hitherto been our 
pride, our treasure, and our support and consolation, under 
all other calamities. If by precipitate and uncompromising 
measures, military force is brought unnecessarily into contact 
with the people, in the present temper of the nation, and with- 
out any attempts to detach the truly disaffected from the dis- 
tressed and deluded, it is impossible to exaggerate the miser- 
able consequences that may follow. If blood be shed at all in 
such a situation of the country, deluges of blood will be shed ! 
—and the melancholy slaughter of our countrymen by the 
hands of their brothers, be followed by nothing but a more 
general, desperate, and deep-rooted disaffection—a sullen and 
rancorous and wide-spread animosity between the people and 
the government, which no efforts of conciliation will ever after 
be able entirely to subdue, and scarcely any concurrence of 
events prevent from breaking out into more fatal and ruinous 
disorders. Let those who doubt of the effects of such a system, 
look only to the history of Ireland. 

We do not actually believe that there is any hazard of such 
desperate counsels being acted upon in the ‘present emergency, 
—although reports reach us, as we are writing, that would jus- 
tify our worst apprehensions. But the conduct hitherto pur- 


sued by ministers, and the language uniformly held by their re- 
00 


tainers, makes it impossible to with tranquillity on the pro- 
spect that lies immediately before us, The most unfeeling de- 
meanour towards the people has been upon all occasions ex- 
hibited ; and the most harsh, offensive and insolent language, 
studiously employed. Even were the distresses of the country 
less grievous, it would be altogether intolerable to witness the 
contempt, and even antipathy, which in many quarters is os- 
tentatiously displayed, at every mention of popular rights; while 
all expressions of popular feeling are treated with the most 
haughty disdain. We no sooner observe an opinion or a sen- 
timent entertained by many thousands of our countrymen, than 
we are told that these are a mere ‘ rabble rout,’ a ‘ragged crew,’ 
the ‘ lowest scum of the populace,’ a ‘ gang of deluded beg- 
garly wretches : ’—as if their poverty were their fault—as if their 
ignorance were not the fault of their betters. It is true, that those 
who chiefly deal in such unbearable language, are themselves, pro- 
bably, among the lowest, and certainly not the wealthiest of man- 
kind, any more than they are the most enlightened ; they are the 
nameless agents of the Government press; and we shall perhaps 
be told, that itis hard to charge their faults and follies upon 
the ministers. But can any one doubt, that a hint from the 
masters, would instantly change the language of the servant? 
Who can deny that these tools work in their vocation, if not 
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according to positive orders, at least in the way which they deem 
most agreeable to their employers, and without any attempt 
made to interrupt or control their operations? Do they ever use 
the same insolent language towards any persons or bodies of 
men, however obnoxious, for whom their patrons entertain, or 
profess, tenderness and respect, or whom their interests, or 
the security of their official existence, render it necessary to 
spare? ‘To adopt all the fancies by which the multitude may 
frequently be misled, or to refrain from exposing the errors into 
which false teachers may betray them, is no man’s duty—it is 
a gross breach of duty: But can any thing be more easy than 
to avoid harsh and insulting language, towards a class which 
may be numbered by hundreds of thousands—perhaps of mil- 
lions? And can any thing be more hopeless than the at- 
tempt to amend what is faulty in such bodies by such language ? 
Its harshness may estrange homns its insolence may exasperate,; 
but he who hopes thus to wean them from their errors, may 
safely be pronounced as ewes as themselves, and as visionary 
as their silliest leaders. Indeed, the abuse most plentifully la- 
vished upon the multitude, is by no means directed to any fuults 
which they can correct. To laugh the million out of favourite 
follies, or to deter them by railing from the excesses to which 
they are prone, would be somewhat of a hopeless task; but our 
masters of ephemeral eloquence, chuse the poverty and vulga- 
rily of the labouring classes for the themes of their satire ; and 
never speak of them but with an overdone disgust for their na- 
tural inferiority, which, if it fails to excite pity, had much bet- 
ter be passed over in silence. ‘The conduct to which we allude, 
as it can have no other tendency but to irritate, appears unfor- 
tunately to have produced an effect which might easily have 
been foreseen, ok was probably expected. We have no man- 
ner of doubt, that much of the exasperation now so prevalent 
among the poor, is owing to those same unprincipled tools, who 
plunged us into a war with France in 1803, and are now endea- 
vouring to break the peace with America,—all to please a better 
dressed, but not much wiser mob, for whom they are the pan- 
ders. If Government withdrew its countenance from them, 
their numbers would fall speedily away, and their venom would 
only excite contempt. At present they are the organs through 
whom the Government principally comes in contact with the 
people. 

The patrons of these men adopt a language generally, but 
not always, more measured. ‘They habitually impute, however, 
to the whole people, the errors or crimes of a few. If a mob 
does any act of violence, the whole people are reviled; and if a 
few lawless individuals make mischief when a multitude is ga- 
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thered together, the whole populace is execrated for their deeds, 
Yet the very same declaimers represent it as the height of po- 
pular injustice,-of blind and vulgar delusion, when they are 
themselves confoundetl in one mass with the offenders of ‘their 
own caste; when the peculations of a few of their number are 
generalized, and the name of * public robbers’ bestowed upon 
the ‘ whole gang:’ A most gross and cruel exaggeration, we are 
willing to admit,—and one which cannot be too severely repro- 
bated ; but of which those against whom it is practised, as they 
first set the example, should be the last to complain. 

It is a very common remark with such reasoners, that reform 
is a mere clamour, the watchword of a party;—and they add, 
that, were it carried, it would not fill men’s bellies. But might 
it not tend to make the hungry a little more contented than they 
have of late years been with their privations? We think it 
plain, that a moderate, and even a very slight reform, would 
greatly tend towards securing the public tranquillity in times of 
national distress. Let us only observe in what quarter the bad 
spirit prevalent of late years has chiefly broken out. With the 
single exception of the hosiery districts, where very peculiar 
circumstances have occurred to nourish a most pernicious asso- 
ciation, the disturbed communities have been populous towns 
unrepresented. In fact, the foundation of discontents among 
the manufacturing classes, is generally laid in disputes about 
wages. If there is a tolerably free election of representatives, 
two interests are almost always formed—one of the masters, and 
the other of the workmen; and these returning the two mem- 
bers, come by this means to compromises and understandings 
extremely conducive to public tranquillity. It seems very clear, 
that if Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and one or two 
other places, the centres of manufacturing districts, were permit- 
ted to return representatives in this way, the complaints of the 
discontented would find a safe and even useful vent in the act 
of chusing and instructing men who might at once bring for- 
ward their real grievances, and convince them that the rest were 
imaginary. 

There can be no doubt, that fair dealing with the people, re- 
quires a frank disavowal of all the untenable doctrines of the 
wilder reformers, by those who are friendly to moderate mea- 
sures, In treating the people with kindness and respect, it is 
by no means necessary to show ether towards the foolish or 
crafty individuals who have been attempting to mislead them. 
By calmly reasoning on the subject, great progress may be made 
in weaning them from the prejudices with which they have been 
filled; and whoever looks back to the confidence with which 
all friends of reform among the people were, before the last ge- 
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neral election, asserted to be advocates for Universal Suffrage,— 
and recollects how small a portion of them were afterwards 
found really to hold such an opinion, wherever it was fairly com- 
bated, will be convinced that much of the popular delusion so 
often complained of, is owing to those who might remove it by 
half the pains they take to lament or to blame it. And here we 
must observe, that a wicked and contemptible set of public 
writers, have of late mingled in the political discussions of the 
times, outraging all decency in their attacks upon the law and 
religion of the country, as if they were resolved to show that 
the promulgation of unconstitutional doctrines, in language the 
most offensive, was not confined to the venal partisans of the 
Government. ‘The writers to whom we are alluding, have 
shown themselves the worst enemies of the cause they pretend te 
espouse, and have done their utmost to involve it inodium and con- 
tempt. Some of them may be sincere, and are only to be pitied 
for their ignorance, and despised for their violence; others, we 
fear, drive a vile traffic in sedition, immorality, and infidelity, 
secking a sordid gain by feeding or exciting some of the worst 
passions of human nature. ‘To check such enormities, the law 
of the land would always have been. found sufficient, if it had 
not too frequently been perverted to the purposes of party, by 
ministers bent upon the preservation of their own power, and 
regardless of the best interests of the community. It is impos- 
sible to close these remarks, without again observing, that the 

olicy sanctioned by Parliament last Session, of largely increas~ 
ing, instead of lessening, the public burthens, is deeply to be 
regretted, with reference to the subject of our present anxiety 
and alarm, The new taxes fall, both directly and indirectly, on 
the poor; directly, because many of them affect most severely 
the articles consumed by them almost as necessaries of life; in- 
directly, because the portion that falls upon the rich, diminish- 
es the fund out of which the labour of the poor is paid. Ata 
period like the present, to augment the pressure upon the labour- 
ing classes for the avowed purpose of bettering the security of 
the stockholder, and raising the value of his property, was a po- 
licy so unjust and unwise, that we heartily wish it may not be- 
fore long make its patrons repent of having turned a deaf ear to 
the distresses of the people. 

We must now say a word or two of the works of which 
we have placed the titles at the head of this article; because 
they furnish matter for serious reflexion upon the mischiefs 
which a portion of the press is at present doing to the coune 
try, 

The first of these may perhaps take in and provoke some of 
the radical reformers; for it is in truth against the tenets of that 
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sect that it is written; being the well meant effusion of some 
worthy and pious character in behalf of every species of reforma- 
tion, except that which those politicians deem so essential to the 
safety of the State. The radical reform which he recommends, 
is ‘ a sincere acknowledgement of God, and a resolute obedience 
tu his will in every act, both of public and of private life.’ To 
the neglect of this duty, he says, all our national and individual 
distresses may be traced. He then shows what evils have a- 
risen from the prepagation of seditious and impious olga 
among the people, in times of severe distress; and he infers, 
that the time may be approaching when the. public peace can 
only be preserved against such encroachments by one of two 
ways—absolute force, or moral conviction. But, serious as 
this virtuous writer’s alarms are, and much as we think he over- 
rates the extent to which the poison has spread, nothing can be 
more admirable than the doctrine which he delivers respecting 
the antidote to be applied. Coming from one under the influ- 
ence of such feelings, it cannot be too much commended. 

‘ It is much more agreeable to human nature, when possessed of 
power, to think of subduing opposition by the exertion of that power, 
than by exercising a moral influence over the minds of men. Expe- 
rience however shows, that nothing but a moral influence can be of 
permanent duration. When the minds of the majority of a nation 
are thoroughly alienated from their rulers, they will soon learn to 
combine their efforts, so that they will be able to oppose, not merely 
physical force, which may be baffled by skilful counteraction, but 
such an union of talent with strength as shall at length assert its pre 
ponderance. 

‘ It is then to moral influence, that sound policy, as well as religi- 
ous wisdom, should induce the rulers of mankind to have recourse, 
It is by the dissemination of right principles that the pestilence of 
error is to be counteracted. it is by the exercise of right conduct 
and the sincere correction of abuses, that popular dislike is to be o- 
vercome, and popular affection to be recovered. However active 
the teachers of sedition and impiety have been—however their efforts 
have been favoured by the peculiar distresses of the times ; there yet, 
it may be hoped, remain enough of religious impressions and patriotic 
feelings amongst the bulk of the population, to be wrought upon by 
those who hold the chief influence in the nation ; if they will serious- 
ly and heartily pursue that system of action which prudence and reli- 
gion combine to recommend, and on which the divine blessing may 
with reason be expected, 

‘ It is with the view of recommending such a system of action that 
these pages have been composed ; and happy indeed will the writer 
feel himself, if he should be made instrumental in carrying ¢onvic- 
tion to the minds of those who are capable of weighing the force of 
bis arguments.’ 

Equal praise does this worthy writer deserve for the honest 
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poldness with which he attacks the vicious policy too often 
pursued by the Government, of which, be it observed, he is 
the avowed partisan, against all the votaries of innovation. 

‘ What shall we say then’ (he'asks) ‘ to religious ministers of State 
who not only plunder the subjects, but excite them to plunder one 
another, and foster their propensity to gaming by annual lotteries ? 
What shall we say to the encouragement given to the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, for the sake of the excise duties ? What shall we 
say to the doctrine that ministers must secure a majority in Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, that they must keep at their disposal a certain 
number of needless offices, and expend a considerable portion of public 
money in pensions, in order that they may be certain of a sufficient 
number of supporters in the great council of the nation ?—Are Eng- 
lishmen so thorouglily vicious, so incapable of judging concerning the 
wisdom of public measures, so blind to the perception of what is done 
for their advantage, that a wise and virtuous sovereign, having no ob- 
ject but the public good, and employing ministers who were sincere- 
ly desirous of promoting that object, would be left without support ? 
—Surely an assertion of this kind would be a libel on the nation. But, 
if such an assertion be not ventured, where is the necessity of resorting 
to corrupt influence ?’ . 

He addresses much good advice to persons in the most exalt- 
ed stations, and especially to the Royal Family. But we think 
there is an oversight (for we can hardly suspect so charitable an 
author of warit of candour) in one or two of the topics used. 
It is very fair to speak of the King’s regular life; but to hold 
his Majesty up as desirous ‘ to lighten the burdens of his peo- 
ple,’ if it be meant to contrast him on this account with his 
successor, is extremely unfair. ‘The reign of George III, dis- 
tinguished for many virtues, will assuredly never be praised 
for economy by any historian; and the private life of the Mo- 
narch, rich in acts of virtue, cannot with justice be described 
as abounding in this particular quality of generosity or disin- 
terestedness. The praise of ‘ studiously endeavouring to pro- 
mote the improvement of his people, ’ is well deserved ; -but there 
is no ground whatever for introducing it by way of contrast; for 
the munificent and equal patronage uniformly bestowed by his 
successor, upon the societies for educating the poor, is entitled 
to the same praise, and has been productive of the happiest 
effects. This author ought also, in fairness towards all the 
Royal Family, to have recollected, that there exists on our 
statute book, to the lasting disgrace of the country, and the un- 
avoidable injury of its morals, a law which makes purity of con- 
duct the most difficult and least likely to be preserved by those 
whose example is of the greatest influence. Let the Royal 
Marriage Act, and the Legislature which is so bigotted in main- 
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taining it, share, with those who are its victims, the blame of 
courses into which it almost necessarily leads them. 

Very different in spirit, though similar in title, is the other 
work now before us. It is from that detestable manufactory 
which has for some months past been sending forth the most 
pernicious works that ever brought disgrace, and we will add 
danger, upon the free press of this country. We have seen, 
with horror, not only Treason and Blasphemy openly preached 
in these productions ; ; but xfssassination defended, nay, recom- 
mended in the plainest terms ! Grievous indeed is the respou- 
sibility of those who have permitted such crimes to be perpe- 
trated with impunity, and who seem only to be at their posts 
when their places are jn jeopardy. ‘The paper before us is far 
Jess violent than many of its predecessors; yet the first sentence 
is an exhortation to immediate resistance. ‘ If ever it was the 
* duty of Britons to resort to the use of arms to recover their 
‘ freedom, and hurl vengeance upon the heads of their tyrants, 
‘it is now.’ And it concludes with requiring atonement from 
the guilty, ‘ although Ministers themselves, and another great 
Personage, should ‘be brought to the block.’ We cannot pol- 
lute our pages with more of this stuff. But we do seriously as- 
sert, that the utmost stretch of charity cannot believe these 
things to be published at any time, under a settled form of go- 
vernment, with innocent motives. Either the love of mischief, 
or the baser love of gain at the risk of confusion, must be the 
source of such publications. The harm which they can do 
to an established system of policy, strong as ours is to defend 
itself if wisely administered, appears trifling indeed, compared 
with the incalculable injury which they inflict upon the cause 
of rational liberty, and the formidable “obstructions which they 
raise to the progress of all political improvement. Their circula- 
tion is confined to a very few persons, probably, out of the me- 
tropolis; and even within their sphere of action, there is lit- 
tle doubt that their extravagance is more calculated to stagger 
and disgust, than to make converts. “Those who take a vicious 
delight in reading them, are in all likelihood already seduced 
bey ond the possibility of being made more turbulent; and their 
actions rather than their words, are fit objects of vigilance to 
the Police. But the operation of such writings is powerful in- 
deed upon another class of the community. Numbers of well- 
disposed persons take the alarm; and, confounding in one mass 
the incendiaries who disseminate them with the peaceful, virtu- 
ous, and rational friends of liberty and of human improvement, 
they condemn all as tainted with the same wicked principles, 
and deprecate every sort of opposition to abuse, as endangering 
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the stability of the constitution. ‘These alarmists are the natu- 
ral prey of a very different class, the men interested in all ex- 
isting abuses. ‘They work upon the fears, and heighten the pa- 
nic of the well intentioned ; and escape the only risk they run 
of detection, in the confusion excited by the talse advocates of 
reform. The cause of good government has thus no more fatal 
enemies than the persons of whose writings we have shortly 
spoken. But is it not. truly deplorable, that the best interests 
of the country should so often be sacrificed by the effectual, if 
not avowed cooperation of profligate violence in one set of men, 
with the wary corruption of another ? 


Art. III. An Account of the Proceedings of the Society for 
superseding the Necessity of Climbing Boys. Baldwin, &e. 
London, 1816. 


w excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleasing 
occurrence ; and a great ‘triumph of civilized life. It is 

not only the descending morsel, and the enveloping sauce—but 
the rank, wealth, wit, ‘and beauty which surround the meats— 
the learned management of light ‘and heat—the silent and rapid 


services of the attendants—the smiling and sedulous host, prof- 
fering gusts and relishes—the exotic bottles—the embossed plate 
—the pleasant remarks—the handsome dresses—the cunning 
artifices in fruit and farina! The hour of dinner, in short, 
includes every thing of sensual and intellectual gratification 
which a great nation glories in producing, 

In the midst of all ‘this, who knows that the kitchen chimney 
caught fire half an hour before dinner !—and that a poor little 
wretch, of six pr seven years old, was sent up in the midst of the 
flames to put it out? We could not, previous to reading this 
evidence, have formed a conception of the miseries of “these 
poor wretches, or that there should exist, in a civilized country, 
a class of human beings destined to such extreme and varied dis- 
tress. Weill give a short epitome of what is developed in the 
evidence before the two Elouses of Parliament. 

Boys are made chimney-sweepers at the early age of five 
or six. 

Little boys for small flues, is a common phrase in the cards 
left at the door by itincrant chimne ‘y-sweepers. Flues made to 
ovens and coppers are often less than nine inches square ; and 
it may be easily conceived, how slender the frame of that human 
body must be, which can force itself throngh such an aperture. 

‘ "What is the age of the youngest boys who have becn employed 
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in this trade, to your knowledge ?—About five years of age: I know 
one now between five and six years old, it is the man’s own son in 
the Strand ; now there is another at Somer’s Town, I think said he 
was between four and five, or about five; Jack Hall, a little lad, 
takes him about. Did you ever know any female children employed ? 
— Yes, | know one now. About two years ago there was a woman 
told me she had climbed scores of times, and there is one at Pad. 
dington now whose father taught her to climb: but I have often heard 
talk of them when I was apprentice, in different places. What is the 
smallest-sized flue you have ever met with in the course of your expe- 
rience ?>—About eight inches by nine; these they are always obliged 
to climb in this posture (describing it) keeping the arms up straight ; 
if they slip their arms down, they get jammed in; unless they get 
their arms close over their head they cannot climb.” Lords’ Minutes, 
No. 1. p. 8. 

‘The following is a specimen of the manner in which they are 
taught this art of climbing chimneys. 

Do you remember being taught to climb chimneys ?—Yes. What 
did you feel upon the first attempt to climb a chimney ?—The first 
chimney I went up, they told me there was some plumb-pudding 
and money up at the top of it, and that is the way they enticed me 
up; and when I got up, I would not let the other boy get from under 
me to get at it, I thought he would get it; I could not get up, and 
shoved the pot and half the chimney down into the yard. Did you 
experience any inconvenience to your knees, or your elbows ?—Yes, 
the skin was off my knees and elbows too, in climbing up the new 
chimneys they forced me up. How did they force you up ?—When 
I got up, I cried out about my sore knees. Were you beat or com- 
pelled to go up by any violent means ?—Yes, when I went to a nar- 
row chimney, if I could not do it, I durst not go home ; when I used 
to come down, my master would well beat me with the brush; and 
not only my master, but when we used to go with the journeymen, 
if we could not do it, they used to hit us three or four times with the 
brush?” Ibid. p. 5. 

In practising the art of climbing, they are ofien crippled. 

* You talked of the pargetting to chimneys ; are many chimneys 
pargetted ?—There used to be more than are now; we used to have 
to go and sit all a-twist to parge them, according te the floors, to 
keep the smoke from coming out; then I could not straighten my 
legs ; and that is the reason that many are cripples,—from parging 
and stopping the holes.’ Ibid. p. 17. 

They are often stuck fast in a chimney, and, after remaining 
there many hours, are cut out. 

‘ Have you known, in the course of your practice, boys stick in 
chimneys at all?—Yes, frequently. Did you ever know an instance 
of a boy being suffocated to death ?>—No; I do not recollect any one, 
at present, but I have assisted in taking boys out when they have 
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been nearly exhausted. Did you ever know an instance of its being 
necessary to break open a chimney to take the boy out?—O yes. 
Frequently ?—Monthly, I might say ; it is done with a cloak, if pos 
sible, that it should not be discovered: a master in general wishes it 
not to be known, and therefore speaks to the people belonging to the 
house not to mention it, for it was merely the boy’s neglect; they of- 
ten say it was the boy’s neglect. Why do they say that >—The boy’s 
climbing shirt is often very bad; the boy coming down, if the chimney 
be very narrow, and numbers of them are only nine inches, gets his 

\shirt rumpled underneath him, and he has no power after he is fixed 
in that way oe his hand up.) Does a boy frequently stick in the 
chimney ?—Yes ; I have known more instances of that the last twelve- 
month than before. Do you ever have to break open in the inside 
of a room ?—Yes, I have helped. to break through into a kitchen 
chimney in a dining room.’ Lords’ Minutes, p. 34. 

To the same effect is the evidence of John Daniels, (Minutes, 
p- 100), and of James Ludford, (Lords’ Minutes, p. 147.) 

* You have swept the Penitentiary ?—I have. Did you ever know 
a boy stick in any of the Chimneys there?—Yes, I have. Was it 
one of your boys ?—It was. Was there one or two that stuck ?— 
Two of them. How long did they stick there ?—Two hours. How 
were they got out?—They were cut out. Was there any danger 
while they were in that situation ?—It was the core from the parget- 
ting of the chimney, and the rubbish that the labourers had thrown 
down, that stopped them, and when they got it aside them, they could 
not pass. They both stuck together?—Yes.’ Lords’ Minutes, p.147. 

One more instance we shall give from the Evidence before the 
Commons. 

‘ Have you heard of any accidents that have recently happened to 
climbing boys in the small flues ?—Yes; I have offen met with acci- 
dents myself when I was a boy ; there was lately one in Mary-le-bone, 
where the boy Jost his life in a flue, a boy of the name of Tinsey, (his 
father was of the same trade); that boy I think was about eleven or 
twelve years old. Was there a coroner's inquest sat on the body of 
that boy vou mentioned ?—Yes, there was; he was an apprentice of 
aman of the name of Gay. How many accidents do you recollect, 
which were attended with loss of life to the climbing boys ?—I have 
heard talk of many more than I know of ; I never knew of more than 
three since I have been at the trade, but I have heard talk of many 
more, Of twenty or thirty ?—I cannot say ; I have been near losing 
my own life several times.” Commons’ Report, p. 53. 

We come now to burning little chimney-sweepers. A large 
party are invited to dinner—a great display is to be made :—and 
about an hour before dinner, there is an alarm that the kitchen 
chimney is on fire! It is impossible to put off the distinguished 
personages who are expected. It gets very late for the soup 
and fish—the cook is frantic~all eyes are turned upon the sable 
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consolation of the master chimney sweeper—and up into the 
midst of the burning chimney is sent one of the miserable little 
infants of the brush! There is a positive prohibition of this 
practice, and an enactment of penalties in one of the acts of 
Parliament which respect chimney sweepers. But what matter 
acts of Parliament, when the pleasures of genteel people are 
concerned ? Or what is a toasted child, compared to the ago- 
nies of the mistress of the house with a deranged dinner ? 

* Did you ever know a boy get burnt up achimney? Yes.—Is 
that usual? Yes, I have been burnt myself, and have got the scars 
on my legs; a year ago I was up a chimney in Liquor Pond Street ; 
Ihave been up more than forty chimneys where I have been burnt. 
—Did your master or the journeymen ever direct you to go upa 
chimney that was on fire? Yes, it is a general case.—Do they com- 
pel you to go up a chimney that is on fire? Oh yes, it was the ge- 
neral practice for two of us to stop at home on Sunday to, be ready 
in case of a chimney beihg a-fire—You say it is general to compel 
the boys to go up chimneys on fire? Yes, boys get very ill-treated 
if they do not go up. "—Lords’ Minutes, p. 34. 

‘ Were you ever forced up a chimney on fire? Yes, I was forced 
up one once, and, because I could not do it, I was taken home and 
well hided with a brush by the journeyman.—Have you frequently 
been burnt in ascending chimneys on fire? Three times.—Are such 
hardships as you have described common in the trade with other boys ? 
Yes, they are. ’—Lords’ Minutes, p. 100. " 

‘ What is the price for sending a boy up a chimney badly on fire? 
The price allowed is five shillings, but most of them charge half a 
guinea.—Is any part of that given to the boy? .No, but very often 
the boy gets half a crown; and then the joutneyman has half, and 
his mistress takes the other part to take care of against Sunday.— 
Have you never seen water thrown down from tlie top of a chimney 
when it is on fire? Yes.—lIs not that generallydone? Yes; I have 
seen that done twenty times, and the boy in the chimney ; at the time 
when the boy has hallooed out, “ It is so hot I cannot go any fur- 
ther; ” and then the expression is, with an oath, “‘ Stop, and I wilt 
heave a pail of water down. ”"—Lords’ Minutes, p. 39. 

Chimney-sweepers are subject to a peculiar sort of cancer, 
which often brings them to a premature death. 

‘ He appeared perfectly willing to try the machines everywhere ? 
—I must say the man appeared perfectly willing ; he had a fear that 
he and his family would be ruined by them ; but I must say of him, 
that he is very different from other sweeps I have seen; he attends 
very much to his own business ; he was as black as any boy he had 
got, and unfortunately in the course of conversation he told me he 
had got.a cancer ; he was a fine healthy strong looking man; he told 
me he dreaded having an operation performed, but his father died of 
the same complaint, and that his father was sweeper to King George 
the Second. ’"—Lords’ Minutes, p. 84. 
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© What is the nature of the particular diseases? The diseases that 
we particularly noticed, to which they were subject, were of a can- 
cerous description.—In what part? The scrotum in particular, &c. 
—Did you ever hear of cases of that description that were fatal ? 
No, I do not think them as being altogether fatal, unless they will 
not submit to the operation ; they have such a dread of the operation 
that they wil! not submit to it, and if they do not let it be perfectly 
removed they will be liable to the return of it.—To what cause 
do you attribute that disease? I think it begins from a want of 
care: the scrotum being in so many folds or crevices, the soot 
lodges in them and creates an itching, and I conceive that by 
scratching it and tearing it the soot gets in and creates the ir- 
ritability ; which disease we know by the name of the chimney 
sweeper’s cancer, and is always lectured upon separately as a distinct 
disease.—Then the Committee understands that the physicians who 
are entrusted with the care and management of those hospitals think 
that disease of such common occurrence, that it is necessary to make 
it a part of surgical education? Most assuredly ; I remember Mr 
Cline and Mr Cooper were particular on that subject-—Without an 
operation there is no cure? I conceive not; I conceive without the 
operation it is death; for cancers are of that nature that unless you 
extirpate them entirely they will never be cured.’—Conimons’ Rep. 
p- 60, 61. 

In addition to the life they lead as chimney sweepers, is su- 
peradded the occupation of nightmen. 

* (By a Lord.) Is it generally the custom that many masters are 
likewise nightmen? Yes; I forgot that circumstance, which is very 
grievous; I have been tied round the middle and let down several 
Privies, for the purpose of ‘fetching watches and such things; it is 
generally made the practice to take the smallest boy to let him 
through the hole without taking up the seat, and to paddle about 
there till he finds it; they do not take a big boy because it disturbs 
the seat. ’—Lords’ Minutes, p. 38. 

The bed of these poor little wretches is often the soot they 
have swept in the day. 

‘ How are the boys generally lodged; where do they sleep at 
night ?—Some masters may be better than others, but I know I have 
slept on the soot that was gathered in the day, myself. Where do 
boys generally sleep ?—-Never on a bed; I never slept on a bed my- 
self while I was apprentice. Do they sleep in cellars ?—Yes, very 
often; I have slept in the cellar myself on the sacks I took out. 
What had you to cover you?-—The same. Had you any pillow ?— 
No further than my breeches and jacket under my head. How were 
you clothed ?—When I was apprentice we had a pair of leather 
breeches and a small flannel jacket. Any shoes and stockings ?— 
Oh dear no; no stockings. Had you any other clothes for Sunday ? 
—Sometimes we had an old bit of a jacket, that we might wash our 
eurselves, and a shirt.’ Lords’ Minutes, p. 40. 
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Girls are occasionally employed as chimney-sweepers. 

*‘ Another circumstance, which has not been mentioned to the 
Committee, is, that there are several little girls employed; there are 
two of the name of Morgan at Windsor, daughters of the chimney 
sweeper, who is employed to sweep the chimneys of the Castle ; an- 
other instance at Uxbridge and at Brighton, and at Whitechapel, 
(which was some years ago) and at Hadley near Barnet, and Witham 
in Essex, and elsewhere.’ Commons’ Report, p. 71. 

Another peculiar danger to which chimney sweepers are ex- 
posed, is the rottenness of the pots at the top of chimneys ;— 
for they must ascend to the very summit, and shew their brush- 
es above them, or there is no proof that the work is proper- 
ly completed. These chimney-pots, from their exposed situ- 
ation, are very subject to decay; and when the poor little 
wretch has worked his way up to the top, pot and boy give way 
together, and are both shivered to atoms. There are many in- 
stances of this in the evidence before both Houses. When they 
outgrow the power of going up a chimney, they are fit for no- 
thing else. ‘The miseries they have suffered lead to nothing. 
They are not only enormous, but unprofitable: Having suffer- 
ed, in what is called the happiest part of life, every misery which 
an human being can suffer, they are then cast out to rob and 
steal, and given up to the law. 

Not the least of their miseries, while their trial endures, is 
their exposure tocold. It-will easily be believed that much mo- 
ney is not expended on the clothes of a poor boy stolen from 
his parents, or sold by them for a few shillings, and constant- 
ly occupied in dirty work. Yet the nature of their occupations 
renders chimney sweepers peculiarly susceptible of cold. And 
as chimneys must be swept very seme at four or five o’clock of 
a winter morning, the poor boys are shivering at the door, and 
attempting, by repeated ringings, to rouse the profligate foot- 
man; but the more they ring, the more the footman does not 
come. 

‘ Do they go out in the winter-time without stockings ?—Oh yes. 
Always ?—I never saw one go out with stockings; I have known 
masters make their boys pull off their leggings, and cut off the feet, 
to keep their feet warm when they have chilblains. Are chimney 
sweeper’s boys peculiarly subject to chilblains ?—Yes ; I believe it 1s 
owing to the weather ; they often go out at two or three in the morn- 
ing, and their shoes are generally very bad. Do they go out at that 
hour at Christmas ?—Yes ; a man will have twenty jobs at four, and 
twenty more at five or six. Are chimneys generally swept much a- 
bout Christmas time ?—Yes; they are in general; it is left to the 
Christmas week. Do you suppose it is frequent that, in the Christ- 
mas week, boys are out from three o’clock in the morning to nine or 
ten ?—Yes, further than that ; I have known that a boy hag been only 
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in and out again directly all day till five o'clock in the evening. Do 
you consider the journeymen and masters treat those boys generally 
with greater cruelty than other apprentices in other trades are treat- 
ed ?—They do, most horrid and shocking.’ Lords’ Minutes, p. 33. 

The following is the reluctant evidence of a master. 

* At what hour in the morning did your boys go out upon their 
employment ?—According to orders. At any time ?—To be sure ; 
suppose a nobleman wished to have his chimney done before four or 
five o'clock in the morning, it was done, or how were the servants to 

et their things done? Supposing you had an order to attend at 
Lor o'clock in the morning in the month of December, you sent your 
boy ?—I was generally with him, or had a careful follower with him. 
Do you think those early hours beneficial for him ?—I do; and I have 
heard that ‘ early to bed and early to rise, is the way to be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.’ Did they always get in as soon as they knock- 
ed ?—No; it would be pleasant to the profession if they could. How 
long did they wait ?—Till the servants pleased to rise. How long 
might that be ?—According how heavy they were to sleep. How 
long was that ?—It is impossible to say ; ten minutes at one house, 
and twenty at another. Perhaps half an hour?—We cannot see in 
-the dark how the minutes go. Do you think it healthy to let them 
stand there twenty minutes at four o'clock in the morning in the win- 
ter time ?—He has a cloth to wrap himself in like a mantle, and keep 
himself warm.’ Lords’ Minutes, pp. 138, 139. 

We must not forget sore eyes. Soot lodges on their eye- 
lids, produces irritability, which requires friction ; and the fric- 
tion of dirty hands of course increases the disease. The greater 
race of chimney sweepers are in consequence blear-eyed. 

he boys are very small; but they are compelled to carry 
heavy loads of soot. 

‘ Are you at all lame yourself?—No; but Iam ‘ knapped-kneed’ 
with carrying heavy loads when I was an apprentice. ‘That was the 
occasion of it?—It was. In general are persons employed in your 
trade either stunted or knock-kneed by carrying heavy loads during 
their childhood ?—It is owing to their masters a great deal; and 
when they climb a great deal, it makes them weak.’ Commons’ Re- 
port, p. 58. 

In climbing a chimney, the great hold is by the knees and 
elbows. A young child of 6 or 7 years old, working with knees 
and elbows against hard bricks, soon rubs off the skin from 
these bony projections, and is forced to climb high chimneys 
with raw and bloody knees and elbows. ' 

‘ Are the boys’ knees and elbows rendered sore when they first 
begin to learn to climb ?—Yes, they are, and pieces out of them. 
Is that almost generally the case ?—It is; there is mot one out o 
twenty who is not; and they are sure to take the scars to their 
graye: I haye some now. Are they usually compelled to continue 
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climbing while those sores are open?—Yes ; the way they use te 
make them hard is that way. Might not this severity be obviated by 
the use of pads in learning to climb ?—Yes; but they consider in the 
business, learning a boy, that he is never thoroughly learned until 
the boy’s knees are hard after being sore ; then they consider it ne- 
cessary to put a pad on, from seeing the boys have bad knees ; the 
children generally walk stiff-kneed. Is it usual among the chimney 
sweepers to teach their boys to learn by means of pads ?—No; they 
learn them with nearly naked knees. Is it done in one instance in 
twenty ?—-No, nor one in fifty,’ Lords’ Minutes, p. 32. 

According to the humanity of the master, the soot remains’ 
upon the bodies of the children, unwashed off, for any time from 
a week to a year. 

‘ Are the boys generally washed regularly ?—No, unless they 
wash themselves. Did not your master take care you were washed ? 
—No. Not once in three months ?—No, not once a year. Did not 
he find you soap ?—No; I can take my oath on the Bible that he 
never found me one piece of soap during the time I was apprentice.’ 
Lords’ Minutes, p. 41, 

The life of these poor little wretches is so miserable, that they 
often lie sulking in the flues unwilling to come out. 

* Did you ever se¢ severity used to boys that were not obstinate 
and perverse ?—Yes. Very often?—Yes, very often. The boys 
are rather obstinate; some of them are ; some of them will get halt» 
way up the chimney, and will not go any further, and then the jour- 
neyman will swear at them to come down, or go on; but the boys 
are too frightened to come down ; they halloo out, we cannot get up, 
and they are afraid to come down; sometimes they will send for 
another boy, and drag them down ; sometimes get up to the top of 
the chimney, and throw down water, and drive them down; then, 
when they get them down, they will begin to drag, or beat, or kick 
them about the house; then, when they get home, the master will 
beat them all round the kitchen afterwards, and give them no break- 
fast perhaps.’ Lords’ Minutes, pp, 9, 10, 

When a chimney boy has done sufficient work for the mas- 
ter, he must work for = man; and he thus becomes, for seve- 
ral hours after his morning’s work, a perquisite to the journey- 
man, 

‘ It is frequently the perquisite of the journeyman, when the first 
labour of the day on account of the master is finished, to ‘ call the 
streets,’ in search of employment on their own account, with the 
apprentices, whose labour is thus unreasonably extended, and whose 
limbs are weakened and distorted by the weights which they have to 
carry, and by the distance which they haye to walk. John Lawless 
says, ‘ I have known a boy to climb from twenty to thirty chimneys 
for his master in the morning ; he has then been sent out instantly 
with the journeyman, who has kept him out till three or four o'clock, 
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till he has accumulated from six to eight bushels of soot.’ Lords’ 
Report, p. 24. 

The sight of a little chimney sweeper often excites pity: and 
they have small presents made to_them at the houses where 
‘they sweep. ‘These benevolent alms are disposed of in the fol- 
Jowing manner. 

‘ Do the boys receive little presents of money from people often 
in your trade ?—Yes, it is in general the custom. Are they allowed 
to keep that for their own use ?—Not the whole of it,—the journey- 
men take what they think proper. The journeymen are entitled to 
half by the master’s orders ; and whatever a boy may get, if two boys 
and one journeyman are sent to a large house to sweep a number of 
chimneys, and after they have done, there should be a shilling, or 
eighteen-pence given to the boys, the journeyman has his full half, 
and the two boys in general have the other. Is it usual or custom- 
ary for the journeymen to play at chuck farthing or other games with 
the boys ?—Frequently. Do they win the money from the boys ?—— 
Frequently ; the children give their mqney to the journeymen to 
screen for them. What do you mean by screening ?—Such a thing 
as sifting the soot. The child is tired, and he says ‘ Jem, I will give 
you twopence if you will sift my share of the soot ;’ there is some- 
times twenty or thirty bushels to sift. Do you think the boys retain 
one quarter of that given them for their own use ?—No,’ Lords’ 
Minutes, p. 35, 

To this most horrible list of calamities is to be added the 
dreadful deaths by which chimney sweepers are often destroy- 
ed. Of these we once thought of giving two examples; one 
from London, the other from our own'town of Edinburgh: Bat 
we confine ourselves to the latter. 

‘ James Thomson, chimney sweeper.—One day in the beginning of 
June witness and panel (that is, the Master, the party accused) had 
been sweeping vents together. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the panel proposed to go to Albany-street, where the panel’s 
brother was cleaning a vent, with the assistance of Fraser, whom 
he had borrowed from the panel for the occasion. When witness 
and panel got to the house in Albany-street, they found Fraser, 
who had gone up the vent between eleven and twelve o'clock, not 
yet come down,- On entering the house they found a mason mak-~ 
ing a hole in the wall. Panel said, what was he doing? I sup- 
pose he has taken a lazy fit. The panel called to the boy, What 
are you doing ? what’s keeping you? The boy answered that he 
could not come. The panel worked a long while, sometimes per- 
suading him, sometimes threatening and swearing at the boy to get 
him down. Panel then said, I will go to a hardware shop and 
get a barrel of gunpowder, and blow you and the vent to the de- 
vil, if you do not come down. Panel then began to slap at the 
wall—witness then went up a ladder, and spoke to the boy through a 





small hole in the wall previously made by the mason—but the boy 
did not answer. Panel’s brother told witness to come down, as the 
boy’s master knew best how to manage him. Witness then threw 
off his jacket, and put a handkerchief about his head, and said to the 
panel, let me go up the chimney to see what's keeping him. The 
panel made no answer, but pushed witness away from the chimney, 
and continued bullying the boy. At this time the panel was stand- 
ing on the grate, so that witness could not go up the chimney ; wit- 
ness then said to panel’s brother, there is no use for me here, mean- 
ing that panel would not permit him to use his services. He pre- 
vented the mason making the hole larger, saying, Stop and I'll bring 
him down in five minutes’ time. Witness then put on his jacket, and 
continued an hour in the room, during all which time the panel conti- 
nued bullying the boy. Panel then desired witness to go to Reid’s 
house to get the loan of his boy Alison. Witness went to Reid’s 
house, and asked Reid to come and speak to panel's brother. Reid 
asked if panel was there ? Witness answered he was; Reid said he 
would send his boy to the panel, but not to the panel’s brother. Wit- 
ness and Reid went to Albany-street ; and when they got into the 
room, panel took his head out of the chimney, and asked Reid if he 
would lend him his boy ; Reid agreed; witness then returned to Reid’s 
house for his boy, and Reid called after him, ‘ Fetch down a set of 
ropes with you.’ By this time witness had been ten minutes in the 
room, during which time panel was swearing, and asking what's keep- 
ing you, you scoundrel? When witness returned with the boy and 
ropes, Reid took hold of the rope, and having loosed it, gave Alison 
one end, and directed him to go up the chimney, saying, do not go 
farther than his feet, and when you get there fasten it to his foot. 
Panel said nothing all this time. Alison went up, and having fasten- 
ed the rope, Reid desired him to come down ; Reid took the rope and 
pulled, but did not bring down the boy ; the rope broke ; Alison was 
sent up again with the other end of the rope, which was fastened to 
the boy's foot. When Reid was pulling the rope, panel said, “* You 
have not the strength of a cat ; he took the rope into his own hands, 
pulling as strong as he could. Having pulled about a quarter of an 
hour, panel and Reid fastened the rope round a crow bar, which they 
applied to the wall as a lever, and both pulled with all their strength 
Jor about a quarter of an hour longer, when it broke. During this 
time witness heard the boy cry, and say, ‘My God Almighty!’ 
Panel said, ‘ If I had you here, I would God Almighty you.” Wit- 
ness thought the cries were in.agony. The master of the house 
brought a new piece ef rope, and the panel’s brother spliced an eye 
on it. Reid expressed a wish to have it fastened on both thighs, to 
have greater purchase. Alison was sent up for this purpose, but 
came down, and said he could not get it fastened. Panel then began 
to slap at the wall. After striking a long while at the wall, he got out 
a large stone ; he then put in his head and called to Fraser, ‘ Do 
you hear, you sir?’ but got no answer: he then put in his hands, 
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and threw down deceased’s breeches. He then came down from the 
ladder. At this time the panel was in a state of perspiration; he 
sat down on a stool, and the master of the house gave him a dram. 
Witness did not hear panel make any remarks as to the situation of 
the boy Fraser. Witness thinks, that, from panel's appearance, he 
knew the boy was dead.’ Commons’ Report, pp. 136-138. 

We have been thus particular in stating the case of the chim- 
ney sweepers, and in founding it upon the basis of facts, that we 
may make an answer to those profligate persons who are always 
ready to fling an air of ridicule upon the labours of humanity, 
because they are desirous that what they have not virtue to do 
themselves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done 
by others. A still higher degree of depravity than this, is to want 
every sort of compassion for human misery, when it is accom- 
panied by filth, poverty and ignorance,—to regulate humanity by 
the income tax, and to deem the bodily wretchedness and the 
dirty tears of the poor, a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt. 
We should have been loath to believe, that such deep-seated 
and disgusting immorality existed in these days; but the notice 
of it is forced upon us. Nor must we pass over a set of marvel- 
lously weak gentlemen, who discover democracy and revolution 
in every effort to improve the condition of the lower orders, and 
to take off a little of the load of misery from those points where 
it presses the hardest. Such are the men into whose heart 
Mrs Fry has struck the deepest terror,—who abhor Mr Ben- 
tham and his penitentiary; Mr Bennet and his hulks; Sir James 
Macintosh and his bloodless assises; Mr Tuke and his sweeping 
machines,—and every other human being who is great and good 
enough to sacrifice his quiet, to his love for his fellow-creatures. 
Certainly we admit that humanity is sometimes the veil of am- 
bition or of faction; but we have no doubt that there are a 
great many excellent persons to whom it is misery to see misery, 
and pleasure to lessen it; and who by calling the public atten- 
tion to the worst cases, and by giving birth to judicious legisla- 
tive enactments for their improvement, have made, fs are 
making the world somewhat happier than they found it, Up- 
on these principles we join hands with the friends of the Chim- 
ney sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution of their 
numbers, and the limitation of their trade. 

We are thoroughly convinced, there are many respectable 
master chimney sweepers: though we suspect their numbers 
have been ‘increased by the alarm which their former tyranny 
excited, and by the severe laws made for their coercion: But 
even with good masters the trade is miserable,—with bad ones it 
ig not to be endured ; and the evidence already quoted shows us 
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how many of that character are to be met with in the oceupation 
of sweeping chimneys. 

After all, we must own that it was quite right to throw out 
the bill for prohibiting the sweeping of chimneys by boys—be- 
cause humanity is a modern mvention; and there are many 
chimneys in old houses which cannot possibly be swept in any 
other manner. But the construction of chimneys should be at- 
tended to in some new building act; and the treatment of boys 
be watched over with the most severe jealousy of the law. Above 
all, those who have chimneys accessible to machinery, should 
encourage the use of machines, * and not think it beneath their 
dignity to take a little trouble, in order to do a great deal of 
good. We should have been very glad to have seconded the. 
views of the Climbing Society, and to have pleaded for the com- 
plete abolition of climbing boys, if we could conscientiously have 
done so. But such a measure, we are convinced from the evi- 
dence, could not be carried into execution without great injury 
to property, and great increased risk of fire. ‘The Lords have 
investigated the matter with the greatest patience, humanity, 
and good sense; and they do not venture, in their Report, to 
recommend to the House the abolition of climbing boys. + 


Art. 1V. Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Par M. B. A.’A. 
2 vol. 8vo. pp. 836, Baris. Didot, 1817. 


"| * worthy Cardinal who received Ariosto with the well known 
exclamation, * Dove diavolo, Messer Ludovico avete pig- 
liate,’ &c. might well have repeated it upon reading these vo- 
lumes,—which certainly contain an infinite number of strange 
stories, and odd remarks, delivered with little connexion, in a 
rambling manner, and on almost every subject. Nevertheless, 
they are the work ofa very acute and lively person, who knows a 
great deal, especially on the principal subject of his book; and 
who, upon that and most others, thinks, often paradoxically, 
and sometimes affectedly, but always originally. By means of 
his own remarks on all! sorts of subjects, of anecdotes collected 
partly from the common gossip of Italy and from received 
works on the history of the arts, and partly from more ob- 
scure sources, he has certainly contrived to make one of the 


* The price of a machine is fifteen shillings. 

¢ The Chairman of this Committee was Lord Auckland, whose 
name may be always a guarantee to the public for good feelings, ré 
gulated by goed sense. 
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most entertaining books that have appeared for some time ;—n 
book which never tires us, notwithstanding it be none’of the 
smallest; and, though it may now and then provoke us by its 
conceit, and disgust us by its tone upon sacred subjects, must 
be admitted to convey a good deal of instruction, ‘as well as a- 
musement, upon the topics to which it is more immediately de- 
voted. 

Although it appears to have been published for some time, 
it has not, we believe, found its way into this country; but 
common report designates, as the author, the Baron Sten- 
dahl, of whose book upon Rome, Florence, and Naples, we 
gave an account some time ago. If this be really the case, we 
fear we must qualify considerably the praise of originality al- 
ready given, for fear of falling into something like the mistake 
§nto which we were seduced by the strange plagiarisms of that 
former publication.—Having bestowed commendations upon 
one part of it, we were rather surprised to find, some time af- 
terwards, that the passage so praised was a literal translation 
of part of an article in an old Number of this Journal !* When 
a writer has recourse to such expedients, no one can be sure, 
at any moment, that he is not reading the work of a third par 
ty; but it was our whimsical fate to be very unwittingly read- 
ing, and very innocently, and perhaps unjustly, praising our 
own. 

The Introduction is made up of desultory observations and 
anecdotes respecting the state of society and the arts, from the 
savage state to the end of the Augustan age of modern Italy; 


* As some of our readers may be curious to know the nature and 
extent of this plagiarism, we beg leave to inform them, that if they 
will turn to p. 194 of the Baron’s work, they will find about ten pages 
on the subject of Alfieri, literally translated from our article on that 
writer, at Vol. XV. pages 295 and 297, &c. of the Review. Again, 
at p. 220 of M. de Stendahl, they will find a still larger discussion 
on the state of French society before the Revolution, (and it is this 
which we praised last year without recognising it), the original of 
which may be seen in our review of the Letters of Mad. du Deffand, 
Vol. XV. p. 459, &c.— At p. 254. the Baron has again borrowed a 
page or two on the genius of the Germans, from our review of Schle- 
gel, Vol. XXVI. p. 67; besides a variety of smaller passages and 
phrases which it might be too niggardly to specify. It is certainly 
very flattering to us to find our sentiments on the literature and man- 
ners of the Continent, adopted by a continental writer of great viva- 
city and high pretensions. But it would have been still more agree- 
able, if he had been pleased to give some little hint of the source 


from which they were derived, 
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and the greater part of it has as much connexion with politics 
as with painting. Why it should be called an Introduction, is 
not very easily perceived ; for it relates almost entirely to the pe- 
riods which are more particularly the subject of the history itself, 
—from the time of Cimabue to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Passing it over, we arrive at the history of the Florentine 
school, which fills the whole of the present publication. Indeed 
it might more properly be termed, Anecdotes of the two great 
masters, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, and their 
contemporaries, than a General History of Painting; and ac- 
cordingly, even the portion connected more strictly with the 
Arts, is pretty equally subdivided, as might be expected, between 
the different branches in which the latter of these great men 
excelled. 

Of the revivers of painting, the‘author gives few anecdotes 
that are not pretty well known. The most ancient authenticat- 
ed picture of an Italian artist, is generally said to be the Virgin 
of Guido da Sienna, which bears in the inscription the date of 
1221. Our author, however, gives some particulars respecting 
the remains, still more ancient, of Giunta Pisano, who died in 
1240, the year that Cimabue was born. 

Although Cimabue has the fame of being the father of the 
Art, and though he was enthusiastically admired in his day, we 
may say of him, that the greatest work which proceeded from 
his studio, was his scholar Giotto—as it has been remarked of 
Bergman, that his grand discovery was the discovery of Scheele. 
In reflecting upon Cimabue’s history, the most interesting cir- 
cumstance certainly is the unequivocal proofs which it affords 
of his country being already prepared for bearing an abundant 
harvest of genius in that kind. ‘The zeal with which all classes 
of the people regarded his excellence—the devotion with which 
they honoured his works—is sufficient to show, not only that the 
seeds of excellence in the fine arts had been sown, but that the 
soil bad been fitted to receive them. His residence was throng- 
ed by such crowds to view his Madonna, when the visit of a 
sovereign obliged him to let it be seen, that the district where 
he lived obtained from thence the name of Borgo-Allegro; 
and when it was to be placed in the church where it still rer 
mains, the populace accompanied the procession with colours 
and bands of musi, as if some national success had given rise 
to a triumphal pageant. Yet he was immediately, and in his 
own time, surpassed by his celebrated pupil, who went as much 
beyond him as he had gone beyond Guido; and filled Italy with 
his scholars, as well as the productions of his pencil. The fol- 
lowing passage forms one chapter of the work before us, and 
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is affectedly entitled ‘ Oter le piedestal;’ but it tells a great 
truth of very general application. 

‘ Pour étre juste envers cet homme rare, il faut regarder ses pré- 
décesseurs. Ses defauts sautent aux yeux ; son dessein est sec; il a 
soin de cacher toujours sous de longues draperies les extrémités de ses 
figures, et il a raison, car il s’en tire fort. mal. Au total, ses tableaux 
ont l’air barbare. II n’est pas un de nos peintres qui ne se sente une 
immense supériorité sur le pauvre Giotto. Mais ne pourroit-il pas 
leur dire ; 

‘ Sans moi, qui suis si peu, vous seriez moins encore. 

Il est sir que, quand un bourgeois de Paris prend un fiacre pour aller 
au spectacle, il est plus magnifique que les plus grands seigneurs de 
la cour de Francois ler. Ceux-ci par les pluies battantes de l’hiver, 
alloient 4 la cour 4 cheval, avec leurs femmes en croupe, au travers 
de rues non pavées, qui avoient un pied de boue, et pas de reverbéres, 
Faut-il conclure que le connétable de Montmorency, ou l'amiral 
Bonnivet, étoient des gens moins considérables dans l'état que le petit 
marchand de la rue Saint-Denis? Je concois bien que l’on n’ait 

de plaisir 4 voir les ceuvres de Giotto. Si l'on dit ; Que cela est laid! 
on peut avoir raison ; mais si l’on ajoute: Quel peintre pitoyable! om 
manque de lumiéres.’ I. 34, 35. 

The following remarks are also judicious and lively. 

‘ Une certain symétrie qui plait a l’amateur éclairé, et surtout un 
dessein moins anguleux, et un coloris plus moélleux que chez ses 
rudes prédécesseurs, les distinguent facilement. Ces mains gréles, 
ces pieds en pointe, ces visages malheureux, ces yeux effarés, restes 
de la barbarie apportée de Constantinople, disparoissent peu a peu. 
Je trouve que ses ouvrages plaisent d’autant plus qu’ils sont de moin- 
dre dimension. Par exemple, les petites figures de la sacristie du 
Vatican sont des miniatures pleines de graces ; et ce qui manquoit 
surtout aux arts avant lui, c’est la grace. Quelques sauvages que soi- 
ent les hommes, on peut leur faire peur ; car ils ont éprouvé la souf- 
france ; mais, pour qu’ils fassent attention a ce qui n'est que gracicux, 
il faut qu’ils connoissent le bonheur d’aimer. Giotto sut exprimet 
beaucoup de petites circonstances de la nature peu dignes des scénes 
graves o0 il les introduisoit ; mais c’étoit la nature. On peut dire 
qu'il fut l’inventeur du portrait. On lui doit entre autres, ceux dé 
Dante, son ami. Quelques peintres avoient bien cherché la ressem- 
blance avant lui; mais le premier il réussit. I] étoit architecte. Le 
fameux clocher de la cathédrale de Florence fut élevé sur ses desseins. 
C’est réellement une tour tres remarquable. Quoique un peu gothi- 
que, elle donne sur-le-champ l’idée de la vitesse et de l'élégance. 
Elle est isolée de l’église, et se trouve dans l’endroit le plus passager 
de la ville, fortune qui manque 4 beaucoup de monuments admira- 
bles.’ I. $35—37. 


The great genius and success of Giotto, seems to have pro- 
duced its usual effect of forming servile imitators, and thus 
keeping the art stationary for some time. - But architecture and 
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sculpture made at this period a considerable progress; and we 
think it very likely, that this circumstance gave painting the 
next, and, perhaps, greatest step that it ever made, in the in- 
vention of perspective and chiaro-escuro ; for a knowledge of per- 
spective was the natural consequence of architectural drawing; 
and an attention to light and delle as naturally followed from 
modelling the human figure. To Paolo Ucello, but still more 
to Masaccio, were these grand improvements owing. The latter 
was unquestionably a man of first-rate genius; but, we believe, 
the author will be allowed by connoisseurs to estimate his merits 
somewhat too high, when he asserts that the principal figure 
in the Baptism of St Peter excels any thing which appeared 
before Raphael; and particularly, that neither Leonardo da 
Vinci, nor Fra. Bartolomeo, nor Andrea del Sarto, ever equal- 
led it; (the latter being, by the way, exactly Raphael’s contem- 
porary.)—Indeed, he seems aware of his partiality for this emi- 
nent master, when he says, ‘ Je l’aime trop pour en juger.’ 
He appears to be still more extravagant in his admiration of 
Luca Signorelli; a great painter unquestionably, and whose 
works frequently resemble those of the purest age of the art; 
but who, we must always recollect, though our author has for- 
gotten it, lived in the early period of that age; in fact, he died 
the year after Raphael, and must have produced many of his 
finest pieces in the latter part of the fifteenth century. * 

Since we are come to a resting-place, we may as well pause 
to mention the extremely offensive tone respecting every thing 
that concerns religion, which pervades these volumes. The au- 
thor seems, from remarks everywhere interspersed, to be a fol- 
lower of Buonaparte; a soldier who has passed his life, as he 
hints, between making war and making love; and, since the fall 
of his master, and the loss of his mistress, has sought consola- 
tion.in the study of the Fine Arts. We have.no right perhaps 
to blame him for having found no comfort in contemplating a 
higher state of existence; but he, on his part, has no right to 
vilify by his sneers the established faith of his country; for it 
is immaterial whether he belongs to one nation. of Europe or 
another, or that he calls himself a citizen of the world. If 


* The epitaph of Masaccio, in the Carmelite Church, which he 
painted in fresco, has furnished, as our author observes, the hint of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s, in St Paul’s.—‘ Si gueris monumentum cir- 
cumspice !’ 

Si alcun cercasse il marmo o il nome mio, 

La Chiesa é il marmo, &c. 
The concluding part of it probably suggested Cardinal Bembo's ce- 
jebrated distich on Raphael in the Pantheon. 
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he means the civilized world, Christianity is its religion; and 
he neither acts the part of a wise nor of a virtuous man, who 
lightly obtrudes the expression of his contempt for it. How 
ignorant he is, and how prejudiced, on ali matters connected 
with this subject, a very cursory perusal of his book may serve 
toshow. He seems indeed most perversely blind to the tri- 
umphant state of religion at the present day, when, by the pro- 
digious multiplication of Bible Societies and of new translations 
and editions of that sacred book, the readers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been multiplied, we believe, more than tenfold with- 
in these twenty years. * Aujourd’hui’ (he petulantly asks, as 
Mr Burke, though with better reason, did of Bolingbroke), 
§ qui est-ce qui lit la Bible?’ In a note, he qualifies his inter- 
rogatory, by adding, ‘ hors de l’Angleterre.’ But, for the 
Continent, he answers his own question, most falsely, thus— 
¢ Quelque amateur peut-etre, pour y voir les quinze ou vingt 
traits, eternels sujets des tableaux du grand siecle.’ His la- 
mentations are frequent, that the great masters. should not 
have chosen their subjects from classical story; but he has 
the candour, in one place, to insert an opposite opinion, much 
nearer the truth, and from a quarter not easily to be sus- 
pected of bigotry, the Correspondence of Grimm and Diderdt, 
where praise is justly given to subjects from the Bible, upon 
this ground, that they represent men, such as we know them to 
be, with all their natural feelings, and acting both in the or- 
dinary situations of human life, and in circumstances which call 
forth the mest exalted feelings of our nature. 

But he is not more happy or more knowing in his remarks 
upon the history of natural religion. ‘ La découverte de l’im- 
mortalité de l’ame est tout«d-fait moderne ’—and therewithal he 
cites hardily, but very generally, Cicero. ‘ Voir Ciceron,’ 
quoth he; and adds, * non pas dans les traductions approuvées 
par la censure.’ We certainly never should have thought that 
the censorship had been applied to the service of theism, in any 
country, as it is only to be found in Catholic States; nor do we 
believe that an instance can be produced, of any translation hay- 
ing been so altered by the Government, as to afford. evidence of 
the immortality of the soul being known to the ancients; yet, 
that it was known, any one who had read the Cicero whom our 
author quotes might have ascertained. Such passages as the 
following are no interpolations of censors; and yet they have 
only to be turned into Scriptural language, to pass almost 
for portions of the New Testament.—‘ ZJmmo vero, ii vivunt, 
qui ex corporum vinculis, tanquam e carcere eoolaverunt :—vestra 
wero, que dieitur vita, mors est.’—* Justitiam cole et pictatem , 
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ea vita via est in coelum, et in hunc coetum eorum qui jam vixerint, 
et corpore laxati illum incolunt locum.’—* In vero enitere, et sic 
habeto, non esse TE mortalem, sed corpus hoc: non enim tu is es, 
quem forma ista declarat: sed Mens cujusque, is est quisque ; non 
ea figura que digito demonstrari potest.’—* Omnibus qui patriam 
conservarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certum in coelo esse ac defini~ 
zum locum, ubi beati, evo sempiterno fruantur.’ 

After the desultory introduction and preliminary history 
through which we have been following the author, we come to 
the principal subject of his volumes, the account of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michael Angelo. The lives of both these great 
men are pretty generally known, and must ever be in the high- 
est degree interesting, not to the artist only, but the philoso- 
pher. The work before us may not contain any particulars re- 
specting them, which are not in the possession of those who de- 
light in such subjects; but it relates what is to be found else- 
where, in a lively and striking manner, and abounds with ob- 
servations, at once just and ingenious. 

If Leonardo had not the same universality of genius in the 
fine arts, he excelled Michael Angelo in the vast variety of his 
accomplishments in almost every pursuit, from the abstract 
sciences, to the ordinary amusements and occupations of life. 

‘ Dés sa plus tendre enfance on le trouve l’admiration de ses con- 
temporains. Génie élevé et subtil, curieux d’apprendre de nouvelles 
choses, ardent a les tenter, on Je voit porter ce caractére, non seule- 
ment dans les trois arts du dessein, mais aussi en mathématiques, en 
mécanique, en musique, en poésie, en idéologie, sans parler des arts 
d’agrément, dans lesquels il excella, l’escrime, la danse, ]’équitation ; 
et ces talents divers il les posséda de telle sorte, que, duquel qu'il 
fit usage pour plaire, il sembloit né pour celui-la seul.’ I. p. 162. 

* On le voyoit dans les rues s’arréter tout-d-coup pour copier sur un 
petit livret de papier blanc les figures ridicules qu'il rencontroit. 
Nous les avons encore ses charmantes caricatures, et ce sont les 
meilleures qui existent. Non seulement il cherchoit les modéles du 
beau et du laid, mais il pretendvit saisir l’expression fugitive des af- 
fections de Jame et des idées. Les chuses bizarres et altérées avoient 
un droit particulier 4 son attention. II sentit, le prémier peut-étre, 
cette partie des beaux arts qui n’est pas fondée sur la sympathie, 
mais sur un rétour d’amour propre. I] amenoit diner chez lui des 
gens de la campagne, pour les faire rire, & gorge déployée, par les 
récits les plus étranges et les contes Jes plus gais. D’autres fois on 
le voyoit suivre les malheureux au supplice. Une rare beauté, des 
manierés pleines de charmes, faisoient trouver admirables ces ideés 
singulierés ; et il paroit que, comme Raphaél, ce génie heureux fut 
‘une exception a la régle si vraie : 

* Aucun chemin de fleurs ne conduit a la gloire. ’ 
3 I. p. 164, 165. 
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It is well known, that the seventeen years of his life which 
he spent at Milan, were after he had attained the maturity both 
of his age and fame, as he did not quit Florence before he 
was thirty. During that long period, he certainly did not de- 
vote the greater part of his time to painting; but he com- 
pleted his greatest work, and one of the greatest triumphs of 
the art, his Last Supper. The anecdotes and remarks, which 
we find in full, but not superfluous abundance, relative to this 
picture, are among the best parts of the work before us. 

Leonardo, like all the great masters, meditated profoundly 
upon his subject, while forming the plan of his composition ; 
and having prepared himself by long study, and, above all, by 
close examination of nature, began the execution by repeated 
sketches, both of the whole design, and of all its individual 
parts. Giraldi relates some curious particulars, which he had 
from his father, who was Leonardo’s contemporary. He used 
to frequent the accustomed haunts of persons resembling, by 
their meek and habits, those whom he was about to intro- 
duce in his picture; and as often as he met with any attitude, 
groupe or feature, which suited his purpose, he sketched it in 
the tablets which he carried about with him. Having nearly fi- 
nished the other Apostles in this way, he had left Judas’s head un- 


touched, as for a long time/he could find no physiognomy which 
satisfied him, or came up to the ideas he had formed of tran- 
scendent villany and peg» The Prior of the Dominican 


convent, in the Refectory or Dining-room of which the paintin 
was, grew impatient at being so long incommoded in that sani 
branch of monastic discipline which was carried on in this apart- 
ment, and complained to the Grand Duke; who called on the art- 
ist to explain the delay. He said he worked at it two whole hours 
everyday. The pious head of the house renewed his representa- 
tions with very honest zeal, and alleged that Leonardo had only 
one head to finish, and that so far from working two hours a day, 
ne had not been near the place for almost twelve months. Again 
summoned before the prince, the painter thus defended himself, 
* It is true I have not entered the convent for a long time; but 
* it is no less true, that I have been employed every day at 
* least two hours upon the picture. The head of Judas remains 
* to do; and in order to give it a physiognomy suitable to the 
* excessive wickedness of the character, I have for more than a 
* year past, been daily frequenting the Borghetto, morning and 
* evening, where the lowest refuse of the capital live; but I 
* have not yet found the feafures I am in quest of; these once 
* found, the picture is finished in a day.’ ¢ If, however,’ he 
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added, *¢ I still am unsuccessful in my search, I shall rest satis- 
* fied with the face of the Prior himself, which’ would suit my 
‘ purpose extremely well; only that I have for a long time been 
* hesitating about taking such a liberty with him in his own 
‘ convent.’ It is hardly necessary to add, that the Grand 
Duke was perfectly satisfied; and the artist happening soon af- 
ter to meet with his Judas, finished his grand work. Our au- 
thor adds a similar anecdote of Appiani, the last fresco painter 
that Italy has produced ; who, having to represent a lion’s skin, 
delayed a considerable time until he could find one; observing, | 
that he had of course seen but few in his life, and never paid 
very minute attention to them. 
The Supper, thus completed, and the object of unbounded 
and universal admiration, has unhappily been, of all great pic- 
tures, by far the shortest lived. Every thing unfortunate in the 
materials and position, has been combined with a number of un 
toward accidents, and some still more fatal acts of premeditated 
mischief, to destroy long ago all the traces of the master-hand, 
The first misfortune was its being painted in oil instead of fres- 
co, a kind of work ill suited to the slow retouching hand and 
most fastidious taste of Leonardo, who was glad, on this ac- 
count, to take advantage of the recent invention of body colours, 
A miserable fresco at the other end of the refectory, painted in 
the same age, still tantalizes the observer by the freshness of its 
tints, while the masterpiece of Leonardo, perhaps of the art, has 
been gone for ages. It is further said, that he used oi} too much 
refined, and of too thin a consistency. It is certain, too, that 
the plaster on which he worked had some defect, which made it 
scale off in a few years. ‘Then the convent is situated in a damp 
place, and the refectory is in the lowest part of the building; so 
that at all times when there is an inundation in the Milanese, 
the room is filled with water. Hence this picture retained its 
original beauties only for a few years. It was finished in 1498} 
in 1540 it is represented as half effaced ; and, ten years later, 
the outlines only remained, the colours being entirely gone. A 
century after this, the venerable fathers whose lot it was to oc- 
¢upy the same room with it during a very interesting portion 
of the day, observing (with their wonted sagacity) that the 
straight line which joined their table and the kitchen passed 
through the centre of the picture, and by no means through the 
door, and aware, from instinetive science, that the straight line 
between those two points was the shortest, thought proper to 
eut through the wall, and thus desfroyed a part of the principal 
figure, and the two next it. With a tenderness for their sove- 
teign, almost equal to their zeal for their own clerical dutiesy 
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they next nailed a great ’scutcheon of the Emperor ttpon the mid- 
dle of the wall, so as to reach the heads of the groupe. But thé 
tender mercies of those reverend personages have been still more 
fatal to this masterpiece, and have finished the destruction which 
their negligence begun. In 1726, they employed an artist who 
pretended to have a secret for reviving lost colours; and allow- 
ed him to work upon the Supper under an awning which con- 
cealed his operations. This dauber, whose name was Bellotti, 
painted the whole picture over again, with the exception cf a 
portion of the sky, as seen through the window, the originah 
colour of which remained nearly entire. It is justly remark- 
ed by our author, that connoisseurs, who were not aware of 
what had happened, went on pleasantly enough, lavishing their 
praises on the picture of Bellotti, before whose divine perform= 
ance they enacted the same raptures as before he had obliterat- 
ed the work of Leonardo. Finally, its destruction was com- 
pleted in 1770, by one Mazza, who actually scraped off most of 
the few outlines which remained of the original; and had ine 
serted heads of his own in all the figures but three, when he 
was stopped by a change in the convent, and a new prior suc- 
ceeding. In 1796, Buonaparte, out of respect for the place, 
rather than that it signified much what now became of the pic- 
ture, signed an order there before he remounted his horse, pro- 
hibiting any military use being made of the apartment: But 
soon aes, one of his generals, whose name we wish tlie author 
had been less delicate about, broke down the doors and made a 
stable of it. The dragoons, as might be expected, amused 
themselves with throwing stones at the heads, being told they 
were meant to represent the Apostles. The refectory was theri 
used for some years as a magazine of forage; and when at length 
ermission was given to wall up the door, in order to prevent 
urther dilapidations, so little was it attended to, that, in 1800, 
a flood having covered the floor a foot deep with water, it was 
suffered to remain until it dried by evaporation. 

Such is the history, and so complete the destruction, of this cele= 
brated picture ; and thus, entirely from tradition, and through the 
medium of copies and engravings, do we derive all the knowledge 
of its merit which we can now obtain. Happily those copies are 
humerous, and some of them by contemporary artists of note, who 
studied the original in the days of its greatest preservation. The 
one from which Morghen’s justly famous print lias been taken, 
is a fresco painted by Marco d’Oggione in 1514, at the refectory 
of a suppressed convent at Castellazo. ‘The engraver was also 
assisted by some sketches of Leonardo, which still remain. There 
ly besides, a copy in the great hospital at Milan, painted in 
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1500; a small one by Oggione in 1510; and a celebrated one 
at Lugano, by Lucini, in which he has deviated from the origi- 
nal in eight of the heads, including that of Judas. These are 
the most remarkable of the contemporary pictures. Buonaparte 
ordered « magnificent copy in Mosaick to be made of the same 
size with the original; he entrusted the execution of this great 
work to Raffaelli; but unfortunately appointed Bossi to make 
the picture. Bossi was a learned man and a good draughts- 
man; but an extremely bad painter; and it is greatly to be 
feared that the Mosaick will be found to show the effects of his 
dreadful colouring. We shall close our account of this great 
work with some of the author’s observations, which are just and 
striking ; and in which we perceive that he has so far yielded to 
the force of truth, as to lay aside entirely his rooted aversion to 
Scripture subjects, and even to speak with the enthusiasm of a 
Christian, as well as a connoisseur. 


‘ Il s'agissoit de représenter ce moment si tendre od Jésus, A ne fe 
considérer que comme un jeune philosophe entouré de ses disciples 
la veille de sa mort, lear dit avec attendrissement ; “ En vérité, je 
vous le dis, l'un de vous doit me trahir.”” Une ame aussi aimante 
dut étre profondément touchée, en songeant que parmi douze amis 
qu'il s’étoit choisis, avec lesquels il se cachoit pour fuir une injuste 
persécution, qu'il avoit youlu voir reunis ce jour-la en un repas fra- 
ternel, embléme de la réunion des cceurs et de l'amour universe] qu'il 
vouloit établir sur Ja terre, il se trouvoit cependant un traitre qui, 
pour une somme d'argent, alloit le livrer 4 ses ennemis. Une dou- 
leur aussi sublime et aussi tendre demandoit, pour étre exprimée en 
peinture, la disposition la plus simple, qui permit a l’attention de se 
fixer tout entiére sur les paroles que Jésus prononce en ce moment. 
Il falloit une grande beauté dans les tétes des disciples, et une rare 
noblesse dans leurs mouvements, pour faire sentir que ce n’étoit pas 
une vile crainte de la mort qui affligeoit Jésus. S’il eft été un 
homme vulgaire, il n’edt pas perdu le temps en un attendrissement 
dangereux,—il edit poignardé Judas, ou du moins pris la fuite, entouré 
de ses disciples fidéles. Léonard-de-Vinci sentit la céleste purité et 
la sensibilité profonde qui font le caractére de cette action de Jésus; 
déchiré par l’exécrable indignité d’une action aussi noire, et, voyant 
les hommes si méchants, il se dégoite de vivre, et trouve plus de 
douceur a se livrer 4 la céleste mélancolie qui remplit son ame, qu’d 
sauver une vie malheureuse qu'il faudroit toujours passer avec de pa- 
reils ingrats. Jésus voit son systéme d’amour universel, renversé. 
* Je me suis trompé, se dit-il, j'ai jugé des hommes d’aprés mon 
cceur.” Son attendrissement cst tel, qu’en disant aux disciples ccs 
tristes paroles, /’un de vous va me trahir, il n’ose regarder aucun d’eux. 
Il est assis 4 une table Jongue, dont le cété qui est contre Ja fenétre 
et vers le spectateur est resté vide. Saint Jean, celui de tous les dis- 
ciples qu'il aima avec le plus de tendresse, est 4 sa droite ; a cété de 
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Saint Jean est Saint Pierre; aprés lui vient le cruel Judas. Au 
moyen du grand cété de la table qui est resté libre, le spectateur 
apercoit pleinement tous les personnages. Le moment est celui od 
Jésus achéve de prononcer les paroles cruelles, et le premier mouve- 
ment d’indignation se peint sur toutes les figures. Saint Jean, acca- 
blé de ce qu’il vient d’entendre, préte cependant quelque attention a 
Saint Pierre, qui lui explique vivement les soupsons qu’il a congus 
sur un des apdtres assis a la droite du spectateur. Judas, a demi 
tourné en arriére, cherche a voir Saint Pierre et 4 découvrir de qui il 
parle avec tant de feu, et cependant il assure sa physionomie, et se 
prépare a nier ferme tous les soupgons. Mais il est déja découvert. 
Saint Jacques le Mineur passant le bras gauche par-dessus l’épaule 
de Saint André, avertit Saint Pierre que le traitre est i ces cdtés. 
Saint André regarde Judas avec horreur. Saint Barthelemy, qui est 
aux bout de la table, 4 la gauche du spectateur s’est levé pour mieu 
voir le traitre. A la gauche du Christ, Saint Jacques proteste de son 
innocence par le geste naturel chez toutes les nations; il ouvre les 
bras et présente la poitrine sans défense. Saint Thomas quitte sa 
place, s’approche vivement de Jésus, et élevant un doigt de la main 
droite semble dire au Sauveur: “ Un denous?” C'est ici une des 
nécessités qui rappelle que la peinture est un art terrestre. II falloit 
ce geste pour caractériser le moment aux yeyx du vulgaire, pour lui 
bien faire entendre la parole qui vient d’étre prononcée. Mais il n'a 
point cette noblesse d’ame qui devoit caractériser Jes amis de Jésus. 
Qu'imperte qu'il soit sur le point d’étre livré par un ou par deux de 
ses disciples? Il s’est trouvé une ame assez noire pour trahir un 
maitre si aimable; voila l’'idée qui doit accabler chacun d’eux, et 
bientét apres va se presenter cette seconde pensée; je ne le verrai 
plus; et cette troisitme; Quels sont les moyens de le sauver. Saint 
Philippe, le plus jeune des apétres, par un mouvement plein de nai- 
veté et de franchise, se léve pour protester de sa fidelité. Saint Mat- 
thieu, répéte Jes paroles terribles 4 Saint Simon, qui refuse d’y croire. 
Saint Thadée, qui le premier les lui a répétées, Iti indique Saint 
Matthieu, gui a entendu comme lui. Saint Simon, le dernier des 
apétres a la droite du spectateur, semble s'écrier; ‘“ comment osez 
vous dire une telle horreur!” Mais on sent que tous ceux qui en- 
toureut Jésus ne sont que des disciples, et aprés la revue des person- 
nages, l’@il revient bien vite 4 leur sublime maitre. La douleur si 
noble qui l’epprime serre le ceeur. L’ame est ramenée a la contem- 
plation d’un des grands malheurs de I’humanité, la trahison dans l'ami- 
tié. On sent qu’on a besoin d’air pour respirer; aussi le peintre 
a-t-il représenté ouvertes la porte et les deux croisées qui sont au 
fond de l’appartement. L’wil apercoit une campagne lointaine et 
paisible, et cette vue soulage. Le coeur a besoin de cette tranquillité 
silencieuse qui régnoit autour du mont Sion, et pour laquelle Jésus 
aimoit a y rassembler ses disciples. La lumiére du soir, dont les ray- 
ons mourants tombent sur le passage, lui donne une teinte de tris- 
tesse conforme a la situation du spectateur. Ii sait bien que c’est-{a; 
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la derniére soirée que |'ami des hommes passera sur la terre. Le 
lendemain, lorsque le soleil sera parvenu a son couchant, il aura cessé 
dexister!’ I. p, 180-185. 

Before leaving this subject, we shall stop to point out two er- 
rors into which two distinguished countrymen of our own have 
fallen respecting this great yetu:e. Mr Addison unaccountably 
co's it, in his travels, the Marriage of Cana; and adds, that 
one of the figures has 2 hand with six fingers, Mr Rescoe 
rems to mistake the subject almost as widely, in his Life of 

eX. © In this piece, (says he, Vol. I. p. 142), it was the 
intention of the painter to surpass whotever had hefore been 
executed, and to represent not merely the external form and 
festures, but the emotions and passions of the mind, from the 
highest degree of virtue and beneficence in the character of 
the Saviour, to the extreme of treachery and guilt in that of 
Iscariot; whilst the various sensations of affection and vene- 
ration, of joy and of sorrow, of hope and of fear, displayed 
in the countenances and gestures of the disciples, might ex- 
press their various apprehensions of the mysterious Itite.’ 
Now, the subject is, Christ mildly and yet with a melancholy 
tone, telling his disciples that one of them was to betray him. 
The words which he is supposed to be saying are, * Verily I 
* say unto you, that one of you shall betray me;’ and he did 
not institute the sacrament of the Supper unti! after he had so 
spcken. But Mr Roscoe proceeds, ‘ In the midst sits the 
* Great Founder, dispensing with unshaken firmness, from ei- 
¢ ther hand, the emblems of his own appreaching sufferings.’ 
This is all perfectly erroneous; unshaken firmness is, of all ex- 
pressions that could have been chosen, perhaps the lcast descrip- 
tive of the Saviour’s countenance in that picture; it has vo want 
of firmness certainly ; but benevolence, mildness, forgiveness, and 
melancholy—are much morestrong]y marked; and no one carsup- 
ose that firmness was in the artist’s thoughts when he drew it, 
Nor is there any pretence of speaking of the action as that of one 
distributing the bread and wine; there is nothing at all in the 
hands, which are in the attitude of making a serious and novel 
communication. Jt is almost unnecessary to add, that the atti- 
tude and expression of all the cther figures differ as widely from 
those of persons hearing the appointment of the Sacrament. 
They are admirably described in the passage from the author 
now before us, which we have just cited. He gives indeed the 
common and the only account ot the subject; but his commen- 
tary on the composition of the piece is excellent; and must strike 
every one who studies the picture as perfectly just. 
It is peculiarly to be lamented, that nothing remains of the 
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Colossal Bronze statue, and hardly a trace of the Cartoon of 
the Battle, the two other great works of Leonardo. ‘The statue, 
fashioned by him at Milan for Ludovico Sforza, represented 
a horse of the height of twenty-three feet; he had worked for 
sixteen years.on the model and had just finished it, when the 
capture of Milan by the French proved its destruction, The 
Battle was painted by him in his famous competition with Mi- 
chael Angelo, after he returned to Florence; and neither of 
the two did more than draw the Cartoons. Leonardo’s has pr 
rished; but a specimen of it was copied by Rubens, and has 
been engraved by Edelynck. His hydraulical works on the 
Adda, which he rendered navigable for two hundred miles, and 
the irrigation of a portion of Lombardy, continue to the present 
day monuments of his mechanical science. 

As a scientific writer, indeed, his rank is very distinguished. 
He was a discoverer in Optics and Mechanics; and these vo- 
lumes contain some general observations of his upon the inductive 
method of philosophizing, almost couched in the language which 
rendered the name of Bacon immortal in the succeeding age, 
* Experiment’ says he “ is the interpreter of the secrets of nar 
* ture; it never misleads us; though our reason may sometimes 
* deceive itself.’—* We must consult experience; and vary the 
.* circumstances in our experiments until we can draw from them 
* general rules; for it is from hence that those rules are to be 
* derived.’—Again, * I am about to treat a particular subject ; 
* but, first of all, I shall make experiments; because my plan 
‘ is to appeal to experience, and from thence to demonstrate 
* why bodies are compelled to act in a certain manner. This 
‘ is the method to be pursued by such as would investigate the 
* phenomena of nature.’—A remarkable observation of his 
upon the operation of fire, is also given by our author; it was 
certainly the result of this mode of inquiry; and we cannot-help 
agreeing with the substance of the note upon it, though its style 
be somewhat flippant, that the passage is somewhat mgt to 
Bacon’s account of heat. ¢ Fire,’ says the Italian philosopher 
in 1510, * consumes without intermission the air which nou- 
* rishes it; and it would make a yacuum if other air did not 
* yush in. When the air is not in a state fit to receive flame, 
* neither flame, nor any animal of earth or air can live in it. 
* In general, animals cannot live where flame cannot be sup- 
* ported.’ * 


* The account of heat, the ‘ Form, or true definition of it,” which 
Bacon deduces from his Experimental Treatise, given as an exempli- 
fication of the inductive method, is far less instructive and original. 
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cond volume, are made up of short discussions and desultory 
reflections upon the ‘ Beau Ideal,’ * Beau Antique, ’ and ‘ Beau 
Moderne ; ’—full of metaphysical obscurity and refinement— 
far-fetched notions—puerile witticisms, ub absurd paradoxes. 
One sees everywhere the hand of a clever and lively man, who 
has thought and seen a great deal, but whose judgment is per- 
verted by the desire to say new and striking things, and who 
has formed to himself the plan of writing the ‘ Esprit des Beaux 
Arts,’ after the manner of Montesquieu. The introduction of 
the campaign and retreat of Moreau (which seems naturally 
enough to have left an indelible impression) is frequent, but 
productive of little information. Some anecdotes respecting the 
character of the modern Italians, are all that we can extract 
from this, the worst part of the book. The following traits of 
Neapolitan courage, we are quite convinced cannot be accused 
of any exaggeration. 

* Compagne de Murat en 1815. Incroyable lacheté. Le meil- 
leur voyage 4 faire, plus curieux que celui du Niagara ou du Golfe 
Persique, c’est le voyage de Calabre. Les premiers donnent sur 
Vhomme plus ou moins sauvage des vérités générales et connues de- 
puis cinquante ans. Du reste, 4 Pétersbourg, comme a Batavia, on 
trouve l’honneur. Passé le Gangliano, ce grand sentiment des mo- 
dernes n’a pas pénétré. Les soldats de Murat disoient, ‘‘ Se il nemico 
venisse per le strade maestre, si potrebbe resistar, ma viene per i 
monti.” Un beau colonel, en grand uniforme, garni de plusieurs 
croix, arrive A Rome au moment des batailles: on lui demande ce qu’it 
vient faire ; il répond avec une franchise inouie, ‘* Che volete ch’io 
faccia? Si tratta disalvarsila vita, Vannoa battersi; io son venuto 
qui.” Le brave général Filangieri cherche a retenir ses soldats qui 
répondent a ses cris: Ma, signor generale, c’e il cannone!"” Et ces 
sont les anciens Samnites qui font de ces sortes de réponses! Pour 
pénétrer dans les Calabres, on se déguise en prétre. La, on voit les 
jeunes filles ne sortir qu’armées de fusils; 4 tout instant, on entend 
les armes a feu. Les plus farouches des hommes en sont les plus 
Jiches. Apparemment que leurs nerfs trop sensibles leur font de Ja 
mort et des biessures une image trop horrible, et que la colere seule 
peut faire disparoitre,’ II, 199,200, Note, — 

The total want of good police in most of the States since the 
French left them, is a truly melancholy circumstance, and one 
which the advocates for legitimagy in vain turn away from, or 


* Calor est motus expansivus, cohibitus, et nitens per partes minores ; 
ut expandendo in ambitum, nonnihi) tamen inclinet versus superiora ; 
ut non sit omnimo segnis, sed incitatus et cum impeti nonnullo,’—-- 
Nov. Org. lib, I. Aph. 20. 
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attempt to undervalue. Far better would it serve their cause 
to bestir themselves in good earnest, and correct so grand a 
detect, that they may be able to stand a comparison with their 
rival dynasty in this most essential part of government. 

‘ J’'arrive dans une des villes les plus peuplées de I’Italie. Une 
jeune femme que je reconduis le soir jusqu’d sa porte, me dit. “ Re- 
tourpez sur vos pas, ne passer pas au but de la rue, c’est un lieu 
solitaire.” Je vais de Milan a Paivie voir le célébre Scarpa. Je 
veux partir 4 cing heures, il y a encore deux heures de soleil. Mon 
voiturier refuse froidement @atteler. Je ne puis concevoir cet accts 
de folie ; je comprends enfin qu'il ne se soucie pas d’étre dévalisé. ’ 

‘ J'arrive 4 Lucques. La foule m’arréte ma caléche, je m’informe. 
Au sortir de vépres, un homme vient d’étre percé de trois coups de 
couteau. “ Ils sont enfin partis ces gendarmes Frangois! Il y a trois 
ans que je t’avois condamné a mort,” dit l’assassin a sa victime, et 
il s'en va le couteau 4 la main. Je passe 4 Génes. “ C’est singu- 
lier, me dit le chef du gouvernement, trent-deux gendarmes Francois 
maintenoient la tranquillité ; nous en avons deux cent cinquante du 
pays, et les assassinats recommencent de tous cétés.” La gendarm- 
erie Frangoise avoit déjai changé le beau idéal ; |’on prissoit moins la 
force. Je vais a l’opéra 4 ***, je vois chacun prendre ses mésures 
pour se retirer aprés le spectacle. Les jeunes gens sont armés d'un 
fort baton. ‘Tout le monde marche au milieu de la rue, et tourne 
les coins alla larga. On a soin de dire tout haut dans la parterre’ 
qu'on ne porte j'amais d’argent sur soi. 

* La part ridicule que les voleurs ont usurpée dans la conversation 
des gens du monde vient beaucoup de I'ancienneté de leurs droits. 
Depuis trois cents ans, on assassine, de pére en fils, dans la mon- 
tagne de Fondi, a l’entrée du royaume de Naples. J’ouvre Cellini, 
et je vois en combien d’occasions il se trouve bien d’étre fort et de- 
terminé. Le Piémont est plein de paysans qui de nototiété publique, 
se sont enrichis par des assassinats. On m’a rapporté le méme fait 
du maitre de poste de Bre***, J/ n’en est que plus considéré. Rien 
de plus simple ; et si vous habitiez le pays, vous-méme auriez des 
égards pour un coquin courageux qui, cing ou six fois par an, a 
votre vie entre ses mains. 

‘ Je desire observer le fait des prairies qui donnent dix-huit coupes 
dans un an. Je me suis addressé a un fermier de Quarto a trois milles 
de Bologne. Je lui montre quatre hommes couchés au bord de la 
route sous au bouquet de grands arbres. ‘* Ce sont des voleurs, me 
repond-il.” Surpris de mon étonnement, il m’apprend qu’il est ré- 
gulierement attaqué tous les ans dans sa ferme. La derniére attaque 
a duré trois heures, pendant lesquelles la fusillade n'a pas cessé Les 
voleurs, désespérant de le depouiller veulent au moins mettre le feu 
a l’écurie. Dans cette tentative, leur chef est tué d'une balle au 
front, et ils s’éloignent en annongant leur retour. ‘“ Si je voulois 
périr, moi, et jusqu’au dernier de mes enfans, continue le fermier, je 
n’aurois qu’d les dénoncer.” Les deux valets de ma burgaimine 
{écurie des vaches) sont voleurs, car ils ont vingt francs de gages par 
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mois, et en dépensent douze ou quinze tous les dimanches au jeu; 
mais je ne puis les congédier, j'attends quelque sujet de plainte, 
Hier, j’ai renvoyé un pauvre plus insolent que les autres, qui assié. 
geoit ma porte depuis une heure. Ma femme m’a fait une scene; 
c'est l'espion des voleurs ; j'ai fait courir aprés lui, et on lui a donné 
une bouteille de vin, et un demi-pain.’ II. p. 202-206. 

The rest of the work is devoted to Michael Angelo, whose 
life and works are discussed at great length, and in a very in- 
teresting and ingenious manner. ‘ Michel piu ché Mortal, An- 
giol divino.’ * 

One of the earliest anecdotes of this great man, is connected 
with another in his later years, which resembles a trait related of 
Sir J. Reynolds. While he was in the Studio of Ghirlandaio, to 
whom he served an apprenticeship, he ventured to make an altera- 
tion in one of his master’s designs, which he was copying. When 
Vasari, sixty years after, brought this sketch to him at Rome, 
he was delighted with the recollection of it; said that he well 
Sentinel the alteration, and that he knew more of the mat- 
ter in those days, than now. It is said that Sir Joshua being, 
late in life, shown one of his earliest productions, expressed 
himself somewhat mortified at seeing how little progress he had 
made; and Mr Malone (who has written his life as one of his 
executors, for that is the title on which he himself brings for- 
werd his claim to the office of biographer), observes, with his 
wonted acuteness, that this shows the modesty of the master; 
forgetting that when a man places his own early works on a le- 
ve! with his mature productions, he is returning with one hand 
what he takes with the other. 

His love of sculpture may almost be termed instinctive. It 
broke out on seeing some antique statues ; he obtained a piece of 
marble and tools, and began instantly to block out the head of a 
fawn ; and was polishing it when Lorenzo de’ Medici passed and 
observed his work. Immediately he saw that he had found out 
a genius of no ordinary magnitude; persuaded his father to let 
him devote his life to sculpture ; and gave him an apartment in 
the palace, where he continued studying, working, and caressed 
by the highly polished members of that court, as long as Loren- 
zo lived. 

Julius I]. was afterwards his powerful supporter; and he 
admired and patronized him with all the. ungovernable ardour 
of his impetuous character. While the artist was engaged in 
his service, and particularly in the grand work of his tomb, 
conceiving himself on one occasion io be ill used, he suddenly 
left Rome, and, travelling post, arrived in the Tuscan territory 
before any means could be used to stop him, though five cou+ 
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riers had been despatched after him, with orders, if necessary, 
to employ force, which he threatened to repel by force. So- 
derini, then Gonfalonieri of the Republic, received him with 
high satisfaction, and disregarded « brief filled with threats, 
which the Pope sent, to make him send back so rare and va- 
Jued a treasure. But a second and a third epistle to the same 
effect, following each other in quick succession, made Soderini 
dread that some of the more material thunderbolts, in which 
the Vatican then dealt profusely, might be launched at him; 
he told the artist, that he had treated the Pope worse than the 
King of France would have ventured to do; that he could not 
afford a war on his account; and that he must prepare to de 
part. Michael Angelo had serious thoughts of removing to 
Constantinople, having received splendid offers from the ‘Turk, 
who was prejecting an immense bridge over the Bosphorus ; but 
his friend used every effort to dissuade him; and, among other 
offers, proposed to make him ambassador of the Republic at 
Rome, for the better protection of his person. The sequel of 
the story is given by our author so well, and in a manner so 
characteristic of all the actors, that we must extract it. 

‘ Sur ces entrefaites, le pape, qui faisait la guerre, eft de succés., 
Son armée prit Bologne ; il y vint lui-méme, et montrait beaucoup de 
joie de la conquéte de cette grande ville. Cette circonstance donna 
a Michel-Ange le courage de se presenter. II arrive 4 Bologne = 
comme il se rendait 4 la cathédrale pour y entendre la masse, il est 
rencontré et reconnu par ces mémes courriers du pape qu'il avait 
repoussés avec perte quelques mois auparavant. Ils |’abordent civile- 
ment, mais le conduisent sur-le-champ a sa Sainteté, qui dans ce 
moment étoit a table au palais des Scire, ov elle avait pris son loge- 
ment. Jules II, le yoyant entrer, s’écrie transporté de colére: “ Tu 
devais venir 4 nous, et tu a attendu que nous vinssions te chercher!” 
Michel-Ange était 4 genoux, il demandait pardon & haute voix; 
“ Ma faute ne vient pas de mauvais naturel, mais d'un mouvement 
dindignation ; je n’ai pu supporter le traitement que |’on m’a fait 
dans le palais de yotre Sainteté.” Jules, sans répondre, restait pen- 
sif, la téte basse et lair agité, quand un évéque, envoyé par le Car- 
dinal Soderini, frere du Gonfalonier, afin de ménager la raccommode- 
ment, prit !a parole pour représenter que Michel-Ange avait erré par 
ignorance, que les artistes tirés de leur talent étaient tous ainsi.... 
Sur quoi le fougueux Jules l’interrompant par un coup de canne. 
“ Tu lui dis des injures que nous ne lui disons pas nous-mémes ! c’est 
tei qui es l'ignorant: 6te-toi de mes yeux.” Et comme le prélat 
tout troublé ne se hatait pas de-sortir, les valets le mirent dehors 4 
coups de poing. Jules, ayant exhalé sa colére, donna sa bénédiction 
i Michel- Ange, le fit approcher de son fauteuil, et lui recommanda 
de ne pas quitter Bologne sans prendre ses ordres. Peu de jours 
ap’és, Jules le fit appeler: Je te charge de faire mon portrait; il 
Sagit de jeter en bronze une statue colossale que tu placeras sur le 
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portail de Saint-Petrone.” Le pape mit en méme temps a sa dispo- 
sition une somme de 1000 ducats. Michel-Ange ayant fini le modéle 
en terre avant le départ du pape, ce prince vint 4 l’Atelier. . Le bras 
droit de la statue donnait la bénédiction. Michel-Ange pria le pape 
de lui indiquer ce qu'il dévait mettre dans Ja main gauche, un livre, 
par exemple; “Un livre! un livre! répliqua Jules II. une épée, 
Morbleu! que pour moi je ne m’entends pas aux lettres.” Puis il 
ajouta, en plaisantant sur le mouvement du bras droit qui était fort 
décidé. . ** Mais, dis-moi, ta statue donne-t-elle la bénédiction ou la 
malédiction? Elle menace ce peuple s'il n'est pas sage, répondit 
Vartiste.” Michel-Ange employa plus de seize mois a cette statue, 
trois fois grande comme nature; mais le peuple menacé ne fut pas 
sage—car ayant chassé les partisans du pape, il prit la liberté de briser 
Ja statue. La téte seule put résister 4 sa furie; on. la montrait en- 
core un siecle aprés; elle pésait 600 livres. Ce monument avait 
cotté 5000 ducats d’or.” II. pp. 278-280, 

Upon the return of Michael Angelo to Rome, Julius desired 
him to undertake a work of prodigious magnitude, and almost 
insurmountable difficulty—the painting in fresco the immense 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel. To Raphael, then engaged in 
painting the Stanzas of the Vatican, cr to any other artist ac- 
customed to the peculiar art of Frescoes, this would have been 
a task of extreme nicety, and almost endless labour, from the 

osition and the magnitude of the space to be painted. But 
Michael Angelo had never painted a line in this style, and was 
unacquainted with even the first rudiments of the art. Its pe- 
culiarity and singular difficulty consists, as is well known, in 
this, that the colours are laid in, as wel! as the outlines made, 
while the plaster is wet; so that the artist can never alter a sin- 
gle touch, nor take above a very short time to perform his ope- 
rations, but must begin and complete the whole of any portion 
of his composition, while the space which he has plastered for 
its reception is in the state of humidity, and in the consistency 
that adapts it to take the tints. Indeed, Michael Angelo had 
never exercised himself much in any species of painting, and 
had done nothing of importance in that art at all. To make 
him at once attempt a fresco; and, upon such a seale, and in 
such a position, seemed requiring more than human courage 
could undertake. He remonstrated; but his representations 
were vain; the Pope was deterinined, and he submitted. _ Fres- 
co painters were summoned by him from Florence; and, after 
setting them to work that he might learn the process, he de- 
stroyed all that they had done, and began himself. Is it much 
tess than a miracle that the Capella Sistina should be the result ? 
—that it should be the first attempt of an artist in a new branch, 
and the most difficult of all? Nothing, as our author justly re- 
marks, was ever secn like this passage in the history of human 
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genius; and when we reflect what must have passed in the mind 
of this Great Master, so tender on every thing that related to his 
own glory, so severe in his judgments of himself, when, igno- 
rant even of the mechanical parts of the difficult and delicate 
process, he engaged in so. vast a work, we seem to lose sight of 
the greatness of genius in the unparalleled strength of character 
which the effort displayed. 

We must pass over a variety of interesting anecdotes, and 
some very just, mingled with many fanciful, remarks upon the 
immortal works of this master in the Vatican; as well as the 
full and interesting account of his other great performance in a 
different branch of the arts, the building of St Peter’s, where 
he fulfilled his well known promise, of lifting the dome of the 
Pantheon into the air. As we have already enlarged sufficient- 
ly upon the contents of these volumes, to give the reader a fair 
specunen of them, we shall now only, before closing this article, 
extract a few curious particulars relating to Michael Angelo’s 
manner of working, which the author has taken, in part at least, 
from a a work very little if at all known in this country—Blaise 
de Vigencie. 

* On trouve dans un livre du 16me siecle—“ Je puis dire d’avoir 
vu Michel-Ange agé de plus de soixante ans, et avec un corps maigre 
qui étoit bien loin d’annoncer la force, faire voler en un quart d’heure 

lus d’eclats d’un marbre trés dur, que n’auraient pu faire en une 
eee trois jeunes sculpteurs des plus forts : chose presqu’ incroyable 
& qui ne I'd pas vue. II y alloit avec tant d’impetuosité et tant de fu- 
rie que je craignois 2 tout moment de voir le bloc entier tomber en 
pieces. Chaque coup faisait voler a terre des eclats de trois ou quatre 
doigts d’épaisseur, et il appliquait son ciseau si pres de l’éxtreme 
contour que si l’eclat eit avancé d’une ligne tout était perdu. ” 

* Brulé par l'image du beau qui lui apparaissoit et qu'il craignait 
de perdre, ce grand homme avait une espéce du fureur contre le 
marbre qui lui cachait sa statue. L’impatience, |’impetuosité, la force 
avec laquelle il attaquait le marbre, ont fait peut-étre qu'il a trop 
marque les détails. Je ne trouve pas ce defaut dans sesfresques. Avant 
de peindre au plafond de la Sixtine, il devait calquer journellement 
sur le crépi, les contours précis qu’il avait déja tracés dans son carton. 
Voila deux operations qui corrigent les defauts de l'impatience, Vous 
vous rappelez que pour la fresque chaque jour le peintre fait mettre 
cette quantité de crépi qu'il croit pouvoir employer: sur cet enduit 
encore frais il calque avec une pointe, dont |'éffet est facile 4 suivre d 
la Chapelle Pauline, les contours de son dessein, Ainsi l'on ne peut 
improviser a fresque ; il faut toujours avoir vu l'effet de l'ensemble dans 
le carton. Pour ses statues, l'impatience de Buonarroti le porta 
souvent a ne faire qu’un petit modele en cire ou en terre. Il compr 
tait sur son genie pour les détails. ’ 
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Art. V. 1. De PIndustrie Frangaise: par Monstecr xe 
ComTe CHAPTAL, Ancien Ministre de V Interieur, Membre 
de ? Academie Royale des Sctences de U Institut, Grand Officier 
de la Legion d’ Honneur, Chevalier de 0 Ordre Ruyal de St 
Michel, &c. 2 Vol. Svo. Paris, 1819. 


2. Essat sur [ Administration de 0 Agriculture, du Commerce, des 
Manufactures et des Subsistances, suivi de Historique des 
Moyens qui ont amené le grand Essor pris par les Arts, depuis 
1793, jusqwen 1815. Par CL, ANTHELME CosT4z, Ancien 
Chef de la Division des Fabriques et des Arts du Ministere des 
Manufactures et du Commerce ; et Tun des Sécrétaires de la 
Société d’ Encouragement pour l Industrie Nationale. 1 Vol. 
Svo. Paris, 1818. 


3. Notice sur les Travaux de la Société d Encouragement pour 
U Industrie Nationale ; par E. J. GUILLARET-SENAINVILLE, 
Agent General de la dite Société, Secretarre du Comité Con- 
sultatif des Arts et Manufactures prés 8. E. le Ministre de 
PInterieur. Imprimé par Ordre de la Société. 1 Vol. 4to. 
Paris, 1818. 


HE relative state of the useful arts and of manufactures in 
France and England—the comparative skill, enterprise, 
and industry of the two nations, have at all times been the sub- 
ject of very animated and interesting discussions in both coun- 
tries; and must be admitted to deserve all the consideration they 
have received—not merely as touching the character of the peo- 
ple, and their mutual claims to mora) and intellectual superio- 
rity, but as pointing to lessons of great practical utility, and 
holding out lights and warnings and excitements by which 
each might inealculably profit—At the present moment, too, 
when the pressure of taxation at home, and the cessation of war- 
fare abroad, bave so painfully affected our domestic prosperity, 
and altered our accustomed relations with the rest of the world, it 
seems of more than usual importance that we should have right 
notions on this important subject; both that we may more fairly 
estimate our own condition by the comparison, and also be en 
abled to judge what we have yet to fear from the rivalry, or to 
hope from the example, of our nearest and most ingenious 
neighbours.—Those who have had thoughts of leaving. their 
country, and those who are resolved to abide by it, are equally 
coneerned in such an inquiry—and therefore we shall make no 
apoldgy for devoting a considerable number of our pages to its 
prosecution. 
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The books, of which the titles are prefixed, afferd abundant 
materials for this purpose—and their authers are all men of 
considerable talent and acquirements. Mr Chaptal has been 
devoted, from his earliest years, to the study of chemistry. 
Before the year 1789, he had so far distinguished himself as to 
obtain the cross of St Michel; an order of knighthood which, 
being bestowed only upon scientific and literary merit, was not 
held in proper estimation by the old ncbility, either of the 
sword or of the robe. His attention had long been turned to- 
ward the application of chemistry to the arts; and, in the ne- 
cessitous moments of the Revolution, when France, cut off from 
her usual communicetions with the world, saw all the vestiges 
of her former industry either desolated, or forgotten or pro- 
scribed, he found an ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
knowledge and ability, in-reconstructing, with domestic mate- 
rials, an edifice which domestic Vandalism had destroyed. Un- 
der the consulship of Bonaparte he was appointed to the Mi- 
nistry of the interior, which office he continued to hold during 
the peace of 1802; an epocha when the First Consul was bend- 
ing all his efforts toward the annihilation of British trade and 
manufactures. 

Mr Costaz is of a family distinguished by its attachment to 
science. He was long at the head of the division of arts and 
manufactures in the ministry of the interior, and of the general 
direction of manufactures and trade, in which places he render 
ed considerable service to his country. Mr Guillaret-Senain- 
ville speaks, in some measure, in the name of the Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry, as his work is printed 
by order of the Society; and comes in such an authentic shape, 
that we have thought it adviseabie to join it to the preceding 
publications. 

The most authentic and official, as well as the most complete 
of all these, however, fre the two volumes of Mr Chaptal; 
who, having beenJong at the head of the department, which 
in France has the superintendence of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, has had the most ample opportunities of obtain- 
ing information. I the observations which we mean to offer, 
therefore, we shall principally follow his arrangement: though 
we must observe, that we do not consider even Mr Chaptal’s 
work as altogether satisfactory ; and that we did expect to find 
more method, as well as more matter in it,—more depth of 
thought, as well as more of lucid order. Thé French value 
themselves particularly upon knowing, better than any other 
nation, how to make a book ; and it is not many days since we 
saw, in a critical article of a French journal, this phrase, * Si 
an Anglois et un Francais font un livre pour dire les mémes 
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choses, le livre Francais sera beaucoup mieux fait.’ We know 
of no English work to which Mr Chaptal’s can be so well com- 
pared, as Dr Colquhoun’s Essay on the Wealth and Resources 
of the British Empire; and we do not hesitate to pronounce, 
that Dr Colquhoun’s book is much better made, though it does 
not contain any processes of the arts or sciences. 

Mr Chaptal begins by an Exposé of the plan and motives of 
his work. This is followed by a discourse which he calls Preli- 
minary. The work itself is divided into four sections. The 
first of these ison the Trade of France about the year 1789: 
the second is on her Agricultural industry: the third is on her 
Manufacturing industry: the fourth is on the Administration of 
her industry. 

In his Preliminary Discourse, Mr Chaptal traces a rapid 
sketch of French commerce and manufactures, from the time 
of Charlemagne, to the years which immediately preceded the 
Revolution. His inteution was to have continued this down to 
the present day; but the loss of the French colonies, and the 
prohibitory system adopted by the other nations of the Conti- 
nent, have prevented the execution of his plan. ‘ Commerce,’ 
he says, * is, at this moment, reduced, as in its infancy, to ex- 
periments and trials; and must grope about, as in the dark, 
for new channels and for untried markets.’ Our limits do not 
permit us to follow him through all the details of this Inquiry; 
and it is the less necessary, because the era to which they relate 
now belongs to history. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with throwing into a general Table, the results which are scat- 
tered through this section ; regretting that the author has not, 
himself, more frequently made use of this clear and concise mode 
of presenting them to his readers. 


TABLE, containing the State of Imports and Exevorts in the Trade 
which France carried on with other Nations immediately before the 
Revolution. 


France with Spain. France with Switzerland. 
Years. Exports. Imports. Years. | Exports. Imports. 
1787 | 92,847,700 |40,161,200 1787 | 20,531,400 | 7,472,000 
1788 | 75,034,000 | 49,890,200 1788 | 22,785,700 | 6,347,400 
1789 | 87,371,000 | 41,084,000 1789 | 20,055,000} 6,570,000 


France with Portugal. France with Russia. 
Years, Exports. Imports. Years. Exports. Imports. 
1787 | 3,935,200 | 9,207,600 1787 | 6,630,000 | 6,547,700 
1788 | 4,213,600 | 9,153,106 1788 | 5,977,400 | 7,877,200 


nearly as in 


1789 | 3,107,000 Jin eect || 1789 | 6,963,000 | 6,139,000 


ing years, { 
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TABLE—continued. 


France with Piedmont. 
Years Exports. Imports. 
1787 | 19,206,600 , 26,093,300 
1788 | 18,863,700 | 21,300,600 
1789 | 18,874,000 26,322,000 


France with Genoa. 
Years. Exports. Imports. 
1787 | 6,291,500 |10,716,890 
1788 | 5,766,400 | 8,974,400 
1789 | 5,504,000 8,986,300 


France with the Two Sicilies. 


Years. Exports. | Imports. 
787 | Not stated. | 14,614,600 


It is worthy of 
remark, that 
jcorn was a prin- 

1788 (cipal article of| 14,683,400 
fimport to the 
amount of six 
millions, and 


1789 |oi! eleven mil-| 26,853,000 


llions, in 1789. 


France with the Minor States of 
Germany. 

Years. | Exports Imports. 

1787 | 22,464,400| 8,835,800 

1788 | 23,588,600 8,077,300 

1789 | 24,990,000} 8,613,000 


France with Prussia. 


Years. Exports. Imports. 

1787 | 9,008,500 | 3,006,900 
1788 | 9,485,300 | 3,512,600 
1789 |12,791,000 | 5,592,000 


SD 


Franee with Holland. 


Years. | Erxports. Imports. 

1787 ' 33,571,500) 24,197,700 
1788 ' 45,661,100! 23,895,700 
1789 | 43,157,000! 36,779,000 
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France with Sweden. 
Years. Erports. Imports. 
1787 | 5,043,700 | 8,310,700 
1788 | 3,544,100 | 5,605,500 
1789 | 3,242,000 | 7,138,000 


—_——— ee 


France with Denmark. 
Years. Exports. Imports. 


1787 


787 | 6,333,500 | 4,290,100 





1788 | 5,188,100 | 3,686,500 
1789 | 7,834,000 | 3,259,000 
France with Austria. 

Years. Exports. | Imports. 
1787 | Not stated. | 36,142,300 


1788 Ditto. | 31,671,300 


1789 Ditto. \§ 30,771,000 


France with England. 


Years, Exports. Imports. 

1787 | 34,200,500 | . 32,227,700 
1788 | 31,154,500 | 63,747,700 
1789 | 35,104,000 | 60,912,000 


France with the United States of 
America. 
Exports. Tmports. 
2,050,600 | 14,105,800 
+ 338,300 | 3,490,700 
1,242,000 | 13,138,000 


France with Smyrna. 
Years Exports. Imports. 
1785 | 13,371,222) 6,759,291 
1786 | 14,180,347 | 5,481,712 
1787 | 15,240,159) 6,124,260 
1788 | 16,499,726 | 5,526,834 
1789 | 11,865,330) 6,937,812 


Z 








France with the Hanse Towns. 


Years. 


1787 


Exports. Imports. 


60,194,700 | 11,419,600 


1788 | 64,294,200 | 10,001,900 


1789 | 62,444,000 | 16,946,000 


Provisions, Wine, Corn, &c. 


Years. | Imports. Exports. 

¥787 |204,651,300231,800,900 
1788 (245 3,613, 100.252,407,200 
1789 \309,356, ,000 227,283,000 


Raw Materials for manufacturing. 
Years. Imports. Etports. 


1787 |194,651,300) 41,507,800 
a 171, 924,600) 42,462,700 


1789 176, 113,000} 44,590,000 


Beasts of Burden. 


Years. | Imports. Erports. 

1787 | 3,104,000 | 1,463,600 
1788 | 3,124,000 | 1,571,600 
1789 | 2,189,000 990,000 











Metallic Substances. 





Years. Imports. | Exports. 


1787 | 20,325,100 | 6,755,400 
1788 | 21,568,900 | 5,384,800 
1789 | 18,453,000! 4,131,000 
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TABLE—continued. 


The following is a Tasie of the above Imports and Exports, are 
ranged according to the Nature of the objects Imported or Exported. 


er oa a A RR 























ca France with the Levant in 

general. 

| Years. Exports. Imports. 

| 1780 | 21,137,711 | 21,822,756 

| $781 | 12,486,539 | 22,568,194 

| 1782 | 16,365,240 | 23,404,839 
1783 | 19,029,887 | 34,453,470 
1784 | 19,049,104 | 25,406,343 
1785 | 22,099,729 | 34,384,084 
1786 | 18,038,046 | 38,852,551 
1787 | 16,658,113 | 37,048,994 
1788 | 17,630,008 | 42,683,087 
1789 | 20,356,081 $2,219,142 


















} 


| Drugsemployed in Manufactures. 






Imports. Exports. 
6,960,209 | 3,314,000 
3,864,900 
3,407,000 


Years. | 
1787 

1788 | 4,848,100 
1789 | 5,678,000 







Gold and Silver. 






Years. Imports. Exports. 
1787 | 80,853,100} 5,731,000 
1788 | 60,705,100} 1,108,700 






1789 59,951,000 | 1,487,000 





Sum total of Imports and Exports 
to and from France during 
those years, expressed in Bri- 
tish sterling. 







Years, Imports. Exports. 

1787 | 26,286,321 | 18,525,462 
1788 | 23,974,725 | 19,298,195 
1789 | 26,431,875 | 18,269,875 
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| For the satisfaction of such of 
Manufactured Wares. our readers as may not have 
the authentic documents at 
Years. Imports. Exports. hand, we add the Imports and 
1787 |120,326,700)154,038,400 Exports to and from Great 
Britain and Ireland for three. 
1788 | 69,609,600/156,361,800 | years—in Sterling money. 

| Years. Imports Exports. 
1789 | 62,625,000,156,589,000 || 1810 | 80,232,767 | '77,392,056 
| | 1811 | 60,013,241 | 58,582,012 
| 1812 | 60,424,876 | 73,725,602 





In treating of the commercial relations of France with other 
nations, Mr C. makes some remarks in which we cannot con- 
cur. In speaking of Spain, for example, he is surprised to 
find that various treaties of commerce made between the two 
countries, have been violated in favour of England: forgetting 
that the only true basis of commercial relations, is the reci- 
procal wants of the parties, which must ever supersede the com- 
pulsory arrangements of governments. No extensive or bene 
ficial treaties of commerce can ever exist but between nations 
that can supply each other’s demands; and manufacturing coun- 
tries have this advantage over those which are merely agricul- 
tural, that machinery is more pliant than soil and climate, and 
can bend to any demand which civilization can create. For this 
reason, whenever the artificial arrangements cf politics do not 
interfere, the tendency of Spanish trade is towards the ports of 
England, in preference to those of France. Nay more: the 
alliance between France and Spain is, in some measure, a poli- 
tical monster; and results altogether from the unnatutal state 
of debility to which the latter is sunk. When neighbouring 
nations are of nearly equal strength, their natural tendency is 
to become rivals; but, when one of them is much weaker than 
the other, it soon becomes subservient, and signs away its na~ 
tional independence under the specious name of alliance. Were 
Spain possessed of the strength which nature intended she 
should have,—could she defend herself against the powerful arms 
of France, and against her intrigues—she would soon shake off 
the yoke she has worn, ever since the hour in which the French 
monarch exulting exclaimed, * Mon fils, il n’y a plus de Pyren- 
nees!’ These observations apply with equal force to Portugal, 
the natural productions of which are too like those of France, 
to admit of much exchange, yy those of England and Por- 

2 
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tugal, on the contrary, are such as can reciprocally satisfy. each 
other’s demands. 

We cannot indeed avoid mentioning im this place, once for 
all, a disposition in Mr Chaptal to sneer at the successful in- 
dustry of England; which, whether it be the expression of his 
own sentiments, or a homage he pays to the ruling passion of 
his countrymen, is equally unworthy. In speaking of the coun- 
tries with which we are bound in commercial intercourse, he 
uniformly insinuates, that our relations with them have been 
maintained by the ‘ ruses de la politique, et Pascendant de la 

orce.” Portugal, he alleges, is asservi par ? Angleterre; and 
the British flag rides despotically over the Rees of Brazil. We 
know how difficult it is for a Frenchman to believe that any de- 
sirable object can be attained by his rivals, except by unfair 
means ; or that their success is not always the result of intrigue, 
Nothing, however, can be more unjust, and even absurd, than 
this favourite hypothesis. The mind which can combine the 
scattered elements of the steam engine, or brave the dangers of 
the sea, to carry out the produce of its honest labour to distant 
worlds, disdains the traffic of the antichamber. But the pride 
of liberty is yet too young in France, to have taught her mini- 
sters that there are worthier means, than adulation and intrigue, 
to attain good ends. We must do Mr Costaz the justice to say, 
that, though full as national as Mr Chaptal, he has not mani- 
fested the same petty illiberality toward England. 

Another of M> Chaptal’s complaints is, that we had the start 
of the French in Russia, by discovering a passage to Archangel, 
near a century before Richelieu had turned his thoughts in that 
direction. We had indeed the start of them, by a road which 
we have often taken, and which we hope we shall often take again 
—by the fair and open road of enlightened enterprise. Mr C. 
should have recollected that, in our first expedition to Archan- 
gel, Sir Hugh Willoughby, with the crews of two British ships, 
were frozen to death in a bay of Russian Lapland; and then 

erhaps, he would have been induced to acknowledge that there 
is some virtue in the devotedness which is not, as in the field of 
battle, repaid with adequate glory. The inexperience of French 
seamen is, according to Mr C., the chief obstacle to trade be- 
tween France and Russia, and we readily admit of its existence. 
We know from respectable authority, that, of 1000 vessels which 
entered the ports of Russia in the year 1818, 981 were British. 

The second section of Mr Chaptal’s work is upon the Agri- 
cultural industry of France. Landed property, he says, was 
formerly possessed by three classes of proprietors: usutructua- 
ries, who had no interest in improving it: great proprietors, whe 
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lived at court, and paid no attention to their immense domains ; 
and labourers, who had not the means of extensive farming. But 
the whole system has been changed by the Revolution; and. the 
number of proprietors has been nearly doubled within the last 
thirty years. Mr Chaptal has scattered the results of this sec- 
tion also through his work without sufficient method or order; 
and, in endeavouring to supply his omissions, we must again 
regret that he has been so sparing of his tables. 

The surface of France contains 52,000,000 hectares, which 
are thus distributed. ‘The English acre is to the French hectare 
as 0,4049 to 1000, or nearly 2 to 5. 

Hectares. Hectares. 
Arable land - 22,818,000 | Mines and quarries - 28,000 
Woods regularly cut Gardens, Parks, Plea- 

for fuel - 6,612,000 sure Grounds - 16.000 
Woods allowed to Canals - - 9,000 

grow for timber 460,000 | Cultures particulieres, 

Pastures - 3,525,000 crops too small to 

Meadows - 3,488,000 be classed but as 

Chesnut woods 406,000 sundries as te 780,000 
Orchards - 359,000 | Waste lands, heaths, 

Kitchen gardens - 328,000 sands - 3,841,000 
Lakes, Ponds, &c. 213,000 | Buildings - 213,000 
Marshes - 186,000 | Unproductive, as 

Hops and Hemp 60,000 towns, roads, rocks, 

Osieries ” 53,000 rivers - ~ 6,555,000 
Olives - 43,000 


Total - 52,000,000 


The following is a Table of what the above produces annually. 


TABLE—of the ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE of France. 


Wheat. Rye and mixed Maize. Buck Wheat. 
Corn. 


eae and em?! Not stated. | Ditto Ditto, Ditto. 


Hectolitres produce ~ 51,500,200 30,290,161 6,502,516 8,409,473 
Value in francs - 927,003,600 | 363,481,952 | 75,627,792 | 50,456,838 


Barley. Dried Garden Potatoes. Oats, 


. Stuff. 
ployed = | Notstated | Ditto. | Ditto. | Dita 


Hectolitres produced - 12,576,603 1,798,616 19,800,741 32,066,587 
Value in frances - 125,766,050 52,575,088 59,402,223 | 288,599,285 
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Small Corn, 


uch as Millet, Vines. Hemp. Flax. 


Se. 
ery of land em-?| Not stated. | 1,613,959 | 100,000 40,000 


Hectolitres produged =| 1,103,177 35,358,890 386,775 | Not stated. 
Value in francs - 6,619,062 | 718,941,675 | 530,941,840 


Saffron, Pastel, 
Liquorice, Hops, 


) 


Oil. Madder. 


Hectares of land em-?| wos stated. Ditto. 
ployed - - 
Hectolitres produced -| Not stated. Ditto. 
Value in francs - 70,000,000 4,000,000 1,700,000 


Woods and Chesnut Fruit Trees in| Fruit Trees in 
Forests. + eae Orchards. elds, gardens, Sc. 
os of land em-?) Not stated. 406,000 359,000 | Not stated. 
Hectolitres produced ~| Not stated. | Not stated. Ditto. Ditto. 
Value in francs - 141,440,000 8,120,000 21,540,000 64,620,000 


KitchenGardens. Wool. Raw Silk. 
Hectares of land weal 528,000 Nd oS 


ployed - - 
Hectogrammes. \Heetogrammes. 
Hectolitres produced -| Not stated. | 3,798,545 5,147,609 
Value in francs - 196,800,000 | 81,559,517 15,442,827 


Oxen. Cows. Calves. Sheep. 
Quantity produced - 357,000 482,000 2,08 2,000 5,575,000 
Value of each - - 350 francs. 100 francs. 15 francs. 7 francs. 
Of total produce - 131,250,000 | 48,200,000 | 31,250,000 | 39,025,000 


Turkies, Pi- 
Pigs. |Tame Fowl. |geons, Geese, 
Ducks, (Fc. 


Q 
5 


Quantity produced 3,525,000} 8,320,000 | Not stated. 


J 


ards 
00,000, 


Value of each - 56 francs. = a Not stated. 
1 franc. 


giving for sum 
total of poultry 


: 
B oa 


Of total produce - |197,400, 8,000,000 | 10,000,000 58,700,000| 


Milt, Bus- Lambs. |Sheeps’ Milk. Colts. Bulls. 
ter, Cheese. 
Quantity produced | Not stated Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
Value of each - | Not stated, Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
Of total produce - | 78,199,180 7,125,000 | 17,572,900} 12,500,000 
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Lambs, in- le includ- 
cluding Wool.\Fish(inland.)|ing Wax and| Fruit. |Garden Stuff 
Honey. 
Quantity produced - | 3,666,666 | Not stated. Ditto, Ditto. Ditto. 
Value of each - | Not stated. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
Of total produce = - | 8,250,000 | 20,000,000] 6,000,000 | 64,620,000 |196,800,000 


| 
Dry Forage Skins of 


bundred kilo-| Pasture. | Horses that 
grammes. die a natural 
death, 
Quantity produced -| - - |136,161,193) Not stated. Ditto, 
Value of each - - - 5 franes. | Not stated. Ditta. 
Of total produce - - = {680,805,965} 35,250,000 770,000 


The blanks and irregularities in this table show considerable 
deficiencies in the original, some of which are unquestionably 
inseparable from the nature of the subject. We shall now give 
another table, collected as we could, from Mr Chaptal’s esti- 
mate of the capital employed in French agriculture. 


TABLE—Capirav employed in AGRICULTURE, 


| Arable Land. Woods & Forests. Vines. 
Hectares - - | 29,818, 7,072,000; 1,977,000 
Annual value of each} 30 francs 20 francs 100 francs 


Capital at 20 years’ | | 
purchase - - f | 13/000,000,000) nee 


Meadows. Pastures. Chesnut Woods. 
Hectares - - 3,488,00 3,525,000 406,000 
Annual value of each} 100 francs 10 francs 20 francs. 


Capital at 20 years’| | , 
purchase - j 6,976,000,000| 705,000,000) 162,400,000 


| Nurseries, Olives, 
Orchards. [Kitchen Gardens. Hops. 
Hectares’ - - 359,000 328,000 126,000 
Annual value of each 40 francs -| 120 francs 50 francs 
Capital at 20 years’ | a. es 
purchase + - f een 787,200,000} 126,000,000 


| Osieries, Pleasure- 
Grounds, Heaths. | Marshes, Lakes. |No. of Buildings. 
Hectares’ - - 3,910 399, 3,000,000 
Annual value of each 5 franes 4 francs 1000 francs 
Capital at 20 years’ | 
purchase - - jf 


> 
, 


391,000,000} 31,920, 3,000,000,000 
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TABLE—continued. 


Oxen in 1812. | Bulls. Cows. 
Quantity - 1,701,740, 214,131 3,909,959 
Value of each 200 francs 100 francs 70 francs 

Capital - 340,348,000} 21,413,100) 273,697,130 


| ‘Horses, Mares and 


Heifers from one to! Calves from one ! Mules, employed 


three years to three years. | in Agriculture. 
Quantity - 856,122 291,021 1,406,671 
Value ofeach - - 50 francs 6 francs 250 francs 
Capital - 42,806,100} 17,461,260 351,667,750 


Foals and Fillies Half-bred 
under 4 years’ old. | Merinos, pure. Merinos. 


Quantity - 465,946 766,310 3,578,748 
Value of each - - 100 francs 30 francs 12 Gees 
Capital ~ - 46,594,600 22,989,300 42,944,976 


Indigenous 
Sheep. Tame Fowls. Pigs Asses. 


Quantity - - $0,843,852) 51,600, 000| 3 ‘900, 000} 2,400.000 
Value of each - 5 francs 1 franc | 4 francs | 25 francs 
Capital - = = 154,219,260 51,600,000,156,000,000} 60,000,000 


From the former of these tables, we may perceive, that the total 
annual product of agriculture in France is 4,678,708,885 francs ; 
the expenses of raising which our author estimatesat 3,334,005,515 
francs; and thus reduces the net profits to 1,334,703,370 francs. 
Beside this estimate, three others are inserted; one of them, ac- 
cording to the registered cantons (cantons cadastrés), states it to 
be 1,323,138,877 francs ; the second, taken from the aver age va- 
lue of the acre, 1,486,244,653 francs; and the third, according to 
the returns of special commissioners, 1,626,000,000 francs ; the 
mean term of all which is 1,478,461,176 francs. If again we 
take the mean term of this result, ond Mr Chaptal’s estimate, 
we have 1,411,582,273 francs; which may perhaps be consi- 
dered as a still nearer approach to the truth, 

The gener: al result of his estimate of the =a oe ed in 


ioe ate of the. yearly profits, nana ouly a 3 per cant. net profit 
upon the whole czpital employed in this branch of industry. 
The third seciion is devoted to Manufacturing Industry, 
which, says Mr Chaptal, has not made less progress than Agri- 
culture, sunce the restraints, to which it once was subject, have 
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been removed, The improvements which chemistry has made 
in its application to the arts, have contributed to introduce, in 
many of them, a degree ot perfection unknown before. Neither 
has the science of Mechanics been remiss in aiding their pro- 
gress. ‘The following is a table we have compiled of the pre- 
sent state of this branch of industry. 


State of the present Manufacturing Industry of France. 


Substances, Value. Substances. 

a Silks ~ 107,560,000 || Common Salt 6,600,000 
b Woollens ~ 58,153,952 Alum - 6,000,000 
c Flax - - 100,000,000 Copperas 3,000,000 
Hemp - - |!42,796,012 || Saltpetre 5,000,000 
Paper - ~ - | 31,700,000 Nitric Acid ; 6.000,000 
Cotton 7 - - 191,600,000 Muriatie Acid - 240,000 
Gold, Silver, and Wor- 7.000.000 || ter Salts and Acids 6,000,000 
sted Lace - ~ oe Soap - - 33,000,000 
Tron - “ 207,590,377 Sugar ° © 60,823,910 
Copper - 6,171,260 Hats - 24,375,000 
Lead - - - 4,830,460 || f Prepared Skins 155,592,600 
Other Metals - - | 4,000,000 Dyeing - 44,117,950 
dW uteb-making and 12. 500,000 Varuishing - 5,000,000 
' Mending ~ i ths Perfumery ° 13,000,000 
Gold and ae ek 38,000,000 | 8 Starch os - 6,000,000 
and Jewellery - iooks, Printing - 21,652,726 


40,000,000 


Glass - - 29, 500,000 cal Instruments - 
Earthenware of all kinds | 26,000,004 Seer : - 47,635,377 
Bricks and Tiles - 17,500,000 Cider and Perry 48,622,435 
Lime and Plaster 15,000,000 | Spirits - 55,000,000 


¢ Gilding Bronzes - | 58,000,000 | Cabinet-ware and es 


The sum total of the products of the manufacturing industry 
of France, amounts, then, annually to 1,820,102,409 franes ; 
of which about 416,000,000 may be reckoned as the value 
of home-grown raw materials; 186,000,000 of workmanship ; 
192,000.000 of tools, buildings, coals, candles, &c. ; leaving 
182,005,221 as profit to the manufacturer, or about 10 per cent, 


a In 1786, 15,000 looms in Lyons.—In 1812, 10,720 looms. Of 100,000 inha- 
bitants, 80,000 employed in the silk manufactory in Lyons. About 50,000,000 
francs value exported. 

b Export diminished since 1789, owing to manufactories established in other 
countries of the Continent 

c Now spun by machinery 

d No watch-moking, out of Paris, except in the manufactories, 

e 900 manufactories, employing 6000 workmen, and producing 35,000,000 franes 
yalue in Paris alone. 

f Something must be added for two branches not estimated by the author. 

g Including potato-flour, and spirits distilled from potatoes, of which 5007 
Sterling 1s produced daily, 
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We do net by any means presume to say that these results 
are entitled to absolute confidence. All estimates of national 
wealth, which do not proceed upon absolute returns, are more 
or less hypothetical. Without, however, vouching for the ac- 
curacy of either, we cannot resist annexing one short tnble 
more, which we have extracted from Dr Colquhoun and the 
author before us. It contains a comparative statement of the 
annual profits of England and France, derived from agricul- 
tural inanufactures and trade. 

ENGLAND. FRANCE. 


Agriculture, including fisheries - {L,.218,917,624,L.194,946,20% 
Manufactures, including mines and mi- 

nerals - - - 123,230,000} 75,837,600 
Commerce, inland and foreign $8,373,748] 26,542,122 


Total - - L.430,521,3721L.297,325,925 


Mr Chaptal has not given any statement of the value of 
French commerce; but we have collected this result from the 
average imports and exports of France for the three years pre- 
ceding the Revolution, compared with the average of English 
imports and exports for 1810, 1811, and 1812. It is to be re- 
gretted, that no nearer epocha of French commerce can be 
taken; but, in 1787, 1788, and 1789, it was in a very flourish- 
ing state. 

One of the most remarkable things in the last table, is the 
superiority of England over France, in the value of her agri- 
eultural produce. The English themselves would hardly have 
suspected this; and we are certain that no part of our. prospe- 
rity will so much astonish our neighbours, as our territorial ad- 
vantage. Whenever a Frenchman means to be particularly 
taunting and severe—whenever he wishes to demonstrate how 
sure and infallible is the future ascendency, which, for some 
centuries past, he has announced an intention of assuming over 
England, he calls our island Carthage! and represents the whole 
population as threatened with starvation from within, and gaping, 
open-mouthed, for the crops and harvests which our more fer; 
tile navy is conveying from abroad. 

We know that a part of these 24 millions Sterling, the va- 
lue of the annual excess of British over French agricultural 
produce, must be attributed to the state of paper money in the 
British empire; but this is not the only, or yet the principal 
cause, of our apparent agricultural superiority. According ta 


* * = 7 . 
the best authorities, the sum total of the surface of these islands, 
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amounts to about 643 millions of English square acres; and Mr 
Chaptal’s present estimate, with regard to France, makes the 
surface of that country equal to 130 inillions of the same unity ; 
or twice as great as that of the United Kingdoms. ‘The uncul- 
tivated proportion of France was stated, in the chamber of de- 
puties, in the session of 1818-19, to be {th of the whole. The 
uncultivated proportion of these islands is much greater; per- 
haps, including Ireland, 4th; and the cultivated superficies of 
England would thus be to the cultivated superficies of France, 
as 3 to 7. But France has the advantage of climate, which 
contributes to make her produce not only more plentitully, 
but crops of a greater value; and she should therefore yield 
in a higher ratio than that of her cultivated superficies. The 
actual value of her produce, however, compared with English 
produce, is only as 19 to 21. Let us now deduct for the 
depreciation of our paper money, we will say |th, and sure- 
ly this is more than twice enough, and the value of the pro- 
duce of England will be to that of France as 15 to 19, or near- 


5 . . 
ly as 3 to 4, the surfaces being as 3to 7. Now, reducing these 


proportions to equal surfaces, we find an excess of Sths in fa- 
vour of England ; a part of which must be attributed to the va- 
jue which agricultural produce receives from the perfection of 
every other branch of industry, and from the use to which pro- 
visions are applied in this country, as they here feed the beings 
who animate the machinery that gives a tenfold value to force. 
Beside a metallic and a paper currency, we have another circu- 
lating medium, a more immediate representative of labour than 
either of these, the produce of our industry, our manufactures ; 
which, in every operation of barter, are cash to him who pays, 
while they are merchandize to him who receives ; that is to say, 
they at once represent both cash and merchandize to each of 
the contracting parties. The higher price of provisions, then, 
in England, abating the temporary embarrassment of paper - 
money, is a result of our manufacturing prosperity ; and con- 
sequently must exist as long as that does: It probably may be 
taken at about }d above the average rate of the Continent; and 
if we deduct this from what remaiits of the value of British a- 
gricultural produce, after the deduction for paper money has 
been made, we shall still have the ratio of produce between Eng- 
land and France as 10 to 19; and, from equal surfaces, as 5 
to 4; that is to say, an excess in favour of England, from equal 
surfaces, of 20 per cent. Now, this is the ratio, not of lin 
but of absolute quantity ; and must be entirely attributed to our 
vperior agricultural skill, which, notwithstanding the disadyan, 
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tages of climate, makes four superficial measures of English 
soil yield as much, in quantity, as five of the same measures of 
French soil; while the superiority of our manufactures and 
trade give, to the product of those four measures of English 
soil, a value equal to that of seven measures and a half of French 
soil. 

We have seen, that, in France, the proportion of waste grounds 
is smaller than in England; but the art of cultivation is itself 
less understood. Its processes are less enlightened, and less of 
principle presides over its practices, to give it the consistence of 
ascience. The peasant in France is particularly ignorant ; and 
though he may have learned to read and write, nothing has ever 
induced him to reflect. The higher the order of cultivators, the 
greater is the inferiority of the French farmer ; till, at the last, an 
impartial observer must own, that the whole agricultural science 
of the country has taken refuge among a few men, whose names, 
it is true, deserve the higher veneration on account of their ra- 
rity ; but who cannot suffice to enlighten a population, that is 
not impelled by necessity to listen to their counsels. ‘The ferti- 
lity of the soil they till, has not driven the inhabitants of France 
to devise laborious methods for improving it; and the sere- 
nity of the climate saves them the trouble of providing against 
the inclemency of the weather, or the uncertainty of the seasons, 
They rest with confidence upon the bounty of nature, that has 
prepared for them every advantage, except an incitement to 
thought, and a motive for provident reflexion. It is to the an- 
xiety which a less propitious soil, and a less cheering sun create 
in English minds, that we attribute the general diffusion of a- 
griculturat knowledge through so large a portion of our popula- 
tien ; and the exertions of our enlightened proprietors, who 
have kept the beaten road of practice ever open to the specula- 
tions of the philosopher. 

For many years,—and never more than in the present,—we 
have been struck with the appearance of our English harvests, 
compared with those of France. Our oats, in the spring, are 
not smothered with charlock in the same degree as we have ge- 
nerally seen them in France; our wheat is never so diversified 
with the flower of the red poppy. In the state of maturity, the 
ear of corn is thicker, longer and heavier ; and supported by a 
stouter stem. The entire field presents an even surface, as if 
the shoots from every grain of seed had grown according to one 
common measure. The colour, instead of being of a parched 
pale yellow, is of the richest orange; and the whole presents @ 
picture of care and attention, not to be found in France. We 
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do not mean to underrate the state of French agriculture, but 
merely to assert, that it derives its chief « advantages from natu- 
ral luxuriancy, rather than from the knowledge or exertions of 
men. 

The improvements which have taken place in agriculture 
within the last 30 years, says Mr Chaptal, are principally, 1st, 
the cultivation of the potatoe, which the poor formerly disdain- 
ed, but which has now found its way to the tables of the rich: 
2d, the introduction of beet root: and, 3d, of merinos. Of 
these, it appears to us, that Mr C. overrates the importance of 
the beet by far most extravagantly, when he talks of its sugar, 
and the fodder supplied by the refuse. We would ask him, 
how many hectares of beet-root have been cultivated in France, 
and how many hectogrammes of sugar have been extracted from 
them, except in the establishment which he himself conducts ? 
Until the sugar of this plant is a common article of trade, we 
matter-of-fact islanders, who do not limit the speculations of 
industry to the gratification of vanity, must consider this branch 
of agriculture as theoretical. Besides, it is the opinion of many 
who have attempted it, that, without the distillation of spirits, 
it is not attended with advantage ; ; and this must necessarily fail 
wherever wine is abundant. 

The only branch of agriculture, in which the French sur- 
pass the rest of E urope, is the cultivation of the vine ; and, to 
this, the excellence of their wines is due. France is situated, 
with regard to the vine, in the position which is the most fa- 
vourable to the development of industry; because its cultiva- 
tion is attended with considerable difficulties, which, however, 
yield to care and ingenuity. The frosts of the spring, the rains 
and cold of the later season, and the accidents which threaten, 
in a climate not, every year, warm or steady enough to bring to 
full maturity a plant indigenous to milder regions, stimulate the 
husbandman to search out the best methods to give it strength 
and vigour. Were the same attention paid to it in the south of 
Europe, there can be little doubt that the wines of Spain, Italy 
and Hungary, would be at least equal in quality. But, i in those 
countries, the growth of the vine is too spontaneous to excite 
the entire solicitude of industry. It is by superior cultivation, 
that one of the growths of Burgundy, which was formerly held 
at most to belong to the second class, has, in a very few years, 
risen to the first ‘rank ; while another, which was once held te 
be the most delicate, having, during the Revolution, fallen inte 
unskilful hands, has lost much of its former estimation. 

That, since the Revolution, the modes of holding property, 
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leases, and the system of tenures in general, have improved, is 
undeniable. A part of this advantage, however, was long neu- 
tralized by the conscription; for, many of the former tenants, 
who had become proprietors, were reduced, in order to pay 
a substitute for their sons, to sell the farms they had purchas- 
ed; and the plunder of Europe enabled the revolutionary gene- 
rals, for a time, to become monopolizers. 
On the other hand, we cannot avoid saying something of the 
devastations which have taken place throughout the country, 
and of the number of magnificent residences which have been 
utterly destroyed within the last thirty years. In the early 
moments of the Revolution, these demolitions were carried on 
by the frenzy of the populace; but, at a more advanced period, 
they became systematic among the new proprietors; and were 
not discouraged by Government. About the year 1795, a trad- 
ing company, bande noire, was formed; who bought up ata 
low rate, in assignats, all the chateaux and estates which had 
been confiscated from the emigrants and the guillotined; 
demolished the buildings, gardens, &c.; and made a very 
comfortable profit by selling the materials. This compagnie 
noire has not yet ceased to exist, and to demolish. Even 
in 1817, three of the principal surviving chateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, fell under their axe; the tale of one 
of which is the history of all, and may serve as a type of French 
rural prosperity at this moment. The chateau de Montmoren- 
ci, situated at the entrance of the celebrated valley which forms 
one of the most agreeable features of the environs of Paris, was 
built about 60 years ago, by the Marechal de Luxembourg; 
but was not connected with any part of the modern history of 
the illustrious family whose name it bore. It was one of the 
grandest private houses in the vicinity of Paris; and a landmark 
to all the neighbouring country. During the Revolution, it had 
passed through various hands; and was at last purchased by 
Monsieur Aldini, Benaparte’s Secretary of State for the king- 
dom of Italy, residing in Paris. (This Aldini was nephew to 
Galvani, and brother to the philosopher who visited London in 
1803, author of various essays on Galvanism.) Mr Aldini re- 
paired it in 1813, at immense expense, and in a style of the 
greatest magnificence. The ceilings alone, painted by Italian 
artists, were said to have cost 16,5007. This chateau, unim- 
paired by time or accident, most beautifully situated within nine 
miles of the capital, and with 36 acres of pleasure ground, was 
sold in 1817 for 4290/. to a working brazier ; who declared his 
intention of demolishing it, unless some new purehaser would, 
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within a stated time, give him 250/. for his bargain. None 
came forward; and in November 1817, all that remained of it 
was a heap of stones! The leaden and iron pipes, and the pier 
glasses alone, were valued at nearly 4000/. 

Fiom the present laws concerning the disposal of property 
after death, it is much to be apprehended that rural prosperity 
will still further decrease. A parent, who has one child, may 
dispose of one-half of his property, to whomsoever he pleases. 
If he has two children, he can dispose but of one-third ; if three, 
or any number exceeding three, of one-fourth ; and each child 
must have an equal share of that portion which is not free by 
laws ‘This law, which no previous settlements can materially 
elude, has an evident tendency to agrarianism ; and has, beside, 
the still more pernicious effect of promoting litigation, and dis 
sention in families; of bringing on forced and ruinous sales ; 
and of acting as a check to population. 

The French have, in fact, no taste for the country, and little 
feeling or perception of the beauties of nature. One may travel 
for days through rich and well cultivated districts, and not see 
any thing like a disposition to beautify them; or to embellish 
the fields which so luxuriantly repay the slightest labour of cul- 
tivation. Monotonous tracts of country, loaded with the richest 
crops, but diversified by none of the objects which constitute 
rural beauty, stretch out immeasureably before the eye. But 
no plantation bounds the prospect ; no human habitation shows 
that men are near; till, at the last, some distant bowrg announ- 
ces the presence of a few fellow-creatures; or a large tract of 
stunted forest, destined to the ignoble purpose of domestic fir- 
ing, monopolizes the soil. A portion of Normandy is the only 
exception to the cheerless livery which fertility wears in France. 
Even on the banks of the ‘ murmuring Loire,’ where Gold- 
smith used to fiddle to the dancing peasantry, and where nature 
has been most lavish of her beauties, the traveller is often sur- 
prised to find that so little has been added by the care of man. 
But in England the useful is everywhere blended with the beau- 
tiful. Inthe heart of a British farmer, there is a feeling of af- 
fection to the land he has fattened with the sweat of his brow; 
of gratitude to the soil whose reluctance his labour has over- 
come. ‘The garden he has made the most fertile, he wishes al- 
60 to see the most beautiful; and he proudly fixes his habitation 
amid the fields which give him the staff of life. It is under the 
shelter of our .hedge-rows, that our corn is ripened ; and while 
all is a thickly inhabited forest to the eye, all is a granary to 
eur wants; and presents a picture of general comfort, happi- 
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ness and stability, as rooted and as venerable as the oldest of our 
oaks. 

Mr Chaptal proceeds to assert, that Animals in France have 
been very much improved of late years ;-and that, instead of the 
miserable creatures which were formerly employed in agricul- 
ture, none are now to be seen that are not robust and stout. 
from the time to which our recollection can reach back, or about 
1791, we cannot say that the improvement has been very per- 
ceptible; and France appears to us to be as far distant from 
England in this respect, as we ever remember it to have been, 
‘The art of improving cattle by judicious breeding, is almost un- 
known there; and the shapes or attributes of the parents are lit- 
tle attended to in selecting them for procreation. With the 
exception of the shepherd’s dog, who certainly is very sagacious, 
the races of dogs are generally most miserable; and many, 
which we consider as the most valuable, and which indeed pos- 
sess the greatest qualities in the smallest compass, bull dogs, 
terriers, beagles, small spaniels, and others of a larger kind, 
as the Newfoundland dog, are almost unknown, except by the 
importations of English travellers. ‘The mastiff is esteemed 
for his size; and almost all other dogs are prized, not for the 
pureness of their race, but for the motleyness of their coats, 
Pigs are ef a shape the very reverse of what we hold to be 
good, with long legs and narrow backs; and in all points parti- 
cularly ugly. Not a flock of sheep is to be seen that could 
stand a comparison with our South Down or Leicestershire; 
and their oxen have neither the forms nor the size of ours. 

The horses of France, says Mr Chaptal, were formerly re- 
nowned; and the studs which had been perpetuated from the 
time of the crusades, furnished all Europe with the choicest 
Arabian breeds; until the policy of Richelieu, having caused all 
the great proprietors to flock round the court, England inherit- 
ed this branch of industry, which in France has fallen into ne- 
glect. This assertion is quite erroneous; for, at no period in 
the recollection of history, could the French horses be compar- 
ed to the English. So true is what we advance, that a law of 
Athelstane prohibits their exportation ; and great attention has 
ever since been paid to the breed of this beautiful and precious 
animal, particularly under the reigns of William the Conqueror, 
ef Edward Il. and III. and VI,, of Henry VII. and Vili. &e. 
Our posting excited the astonishment of some Germans who 
visited this eountry in the reign of Elizabeth; and horses have 
not at any time heen known to degencrate in England. 

The two best breeds of French herses are the Norman and 
the Limousi’. ‘The Limousin is light, and fit for the saddle; 
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and not unlike the Polish horse. The Norman is used for 
draught as well as for the saddle; but, for neither purpose, can 
he be compared with any of our best breeds, which unite so 
much strength with so much action, so much bone with so much 
lightness, and, withal, so much beauty and courage, with 
so much gentleness. Few Norman horses can trot twelve Eing- 
lish miles in an hour, or would be fit to run in our mail-coaches. 
The race horse is quite unknown in France. Nothing can be 
more void of blood and beauty than the French post horse; 
and, in the fiacres of Paris, one seldom sees an animal that has 
been worthy of a better lot, or that is much superior to that 
whose image stands, as a frontispiece to books of farriery, an 
epitome of ever y defect the species is subject to. But, in Lon 
don, the eye of the warrior or of the racer often beams from be- 

hind the winkers of a hackney harness; and the fallen hunter, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful trapping and fatigues, pricks up 
his lively ears, ‘and carries his head aloft, with all the aristocracy 
of nature. 

Another thing respecting horses, of which the French, except 
a few who have been taught it in England, are wholly ignorant, 
is the art of putting them into that state of extreme health which, 
here, is called condition. Provided there be but flesh cnough 
upon a horse’s bones, it is no matter how soft it is; and one of 
the last things he is allowed to do, before he travels, is to drink 
as much water as he pleases. 

An easy and general method of ascertaining the relative speed 
of English and French horses, is the ‘regulated rate at which 
letters ¢ are conveyed by order of Gov ernment. A total reform 
in this class of publi¢ carriages has lately taken place in 
France; and, in lieu of the former unwieldy machines called 
diligenees, velociferes, pots de chambre, &c. new vehicles, con- 
structed upon English models, and honoured with the title of 
* inventions Francaises,’ have been turned out. ‘That which is 
destined to convey the mail is in the shape of a chariot, and the 
mode of hanging is copied from ours, but the whole machine is 
more clumsily built. It contains three inside passengers abreast, 
and one outside, who sits before with the guard; while the 
driver rides one of the four horses that draw it; in all six per- 
sons. Our mail-coaches carry four inside, and three outside 
passengers, with the coachman and guard. The weight there- 
fore is 4 more in England. Now, the various misrepresenta- 
tions wilds are contained even in recent travelling books, make 
it our duty to correct an error with regard to. English and 
French measures. The post league of France contains exactly 
2000 French toises, each toise being six French feet. The 
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English statute mile contains 826 of the same toises. Therefore 
2} miles make 65 toises more than a French post league. Ac- 
cording to the new measures, the reach post, consisting of two 
post leagues, is equal to 77,900 kilometers; and the English 
mile to 16,094. By either of these computations, we may say 
that 16 French leagues, or 8 posts, make 39 English miles. 
Now, a comparison made between the distances from Paris, to 
six of the principal points to which the new mails ran—Besan- 
con, Caen, Calais, Lyons, Strasbourg and Valenciennes, and 
the times in which those distances are performed, gives an aver- 
age rate of 4% English miles per hour. When mail-coaches 
were first established in England, the limited speed was ten 
miles an hour on certain of our roads; but, being found incon- 
venient, it was reduced to eight, and finally to seven. Thus 
the reduced average rate of mail-coaches in England, is to that 
in France as three to two. But the weight they carry is also as 
three to two; and as the mass, multiplied by the velocity, is the 
expression of the force, it follows that the horse we employ to 
promote epistolary communication, is to the horse the French 
employ for the same purpose as nine to four. Some deduction 
must however be made for the superiority of our roads and ve- 
hicles. A public carriage has lately been established on one of 
the southern roads of England, to run 12 miles per hour; but, 
seven horses having died in three weeks, the rate is now reduc- 
ed to ten miles per hour. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of speedy conveyance, without 
observing how miserably deficient is the interior of France in 
cross roads. These are generally no more than tracks of cart- 
wheels, marked by use, and worn deep by practice. No at- 
tempt is made to throw a few stones into the ruts; and —_ 
day of rain leaves them, for a time, impassable. We wish 
that Mr Beatson, or Marshall, would give an account of the 
roads of France; they who found so much to object to in 
the roads of England. It is difficult to conceive how any in- 
tercourse is carried on in France between neighbouring towns 
and villages, except on horseback ; and, even in the vicinity of 
Paris, there is hardly a possibility of crossing with a carriage 
from one of the great roads to another. Wherever the palaces 
of the kings, or of their mistresses, indeed, have been an induce- 
ment, a splendid communication has been opened, as between Ver- 
sailles, St Germains, Marly, Choisy, Fontainebleau, &c. One 
of the very few cross roads which exists near the metropolis, was 
made to spare the sovereign, Louis le Bien Aimé, the pain of 
passing through Paris, where his loving populace—provoked, 
among other things, by a report that, to renovate his injured 
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constitution, he had been ordered baths of human blood—s' ood. 
ready to insult him; and is, for that reason, called Le Chemin 
de la Revolte. Another was made for Anne of Austria, to go 
from St Germains to a small habitation she possessed at the 
entrance of the valley de Montmorenci; and, to this day, bears 
the name of Chemin dela Reine. Another was cut for Josephine 
Bonaparte, to drive from Malmaison to St Cloud. But Paris 
is the great vortex, the Malstrom which swallows up every 
thing; and the necessity of lateral communication is not felt. 
To show the ratio of locomotion in the two countries, we here 
annex a table of the number of carriages we reckoned in July 
1819, upon the road from London to Dover, by Maidstone and 
Hithe—not the most frequented—and upon an equal number 
of miles of the road leading from Paris to Calais—which English 
travellers have made the most frequented in France—making a 
distance, in both countries, of 77 miles issuing from their re- 
spective capitals. According toa very 
moderate computation of the direct 
ig z _ a - roads, and of the principal cross roads 
—1__-1_<| which intersect the surface of the Bri- 
2 en. a . | tish islands, their length amounts to 
vate horse. | about 100,000 miles. According to 
¢ Persons on horseback. an official document lately produced 
————— in France, the length of the roads 
there, under the inspection of Government—and none other can 
be counted as practicable—amounts only to 30,270 British sta- 
tute miles. Now, taking the above table as a fair average of the 
ratio of travellers in both countries—and this supposition is fa- 
vourable to France—the number of miles travelled in England, 
is to that travelled in France, as about 40 to one: which, being 
performed by ¢ of the number of persons, it follows, that the 
lot of each Englishman is to travel 60 miles in his own country, 
for one mile which a Frenchman travels in his. The ratio of 
foreign travelling is still higher; as Frenchmen cannot find it 
in their hearts to wander far away from their opera and their 
cookery; and their curiosity is of a nature to be satisfied with 
things less elevated than the mores hominum multorum et urbes. 
In the distant provinces, the ratio of locomotion is still lower 
in France; and we once met, between Geneva and Paris—just 
$00 English miles—two carriages going post, one French and 
one Russian. 

The great roads of France are wider and straiter than ours ; 
for despotism hews directly and unsparingly through all ob- 
stacles. But they are far from being as good ; and it would be 
unjust to appreciate them oe by those which lead through 
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Normandy and Picardy, towards England. The art of road- 
making, paving, &c. is littke understood or valued; and it is 
practised upon erroneous principles. As to canals, their length 
is in a still greater disproportion ; and iron railways are nearly 
unknown. 

A disastrous consequence of this deficiency of the means of 
easy communication between different parts of France, is an 
enormous diversity in the price of provisions in different pro- 
vinces. It is by no means unfrequent, that wheat, in one de- 
partment, should sell for 50 or 100 per cent. more than in an- 
other: and other articles of first necessity in a similar ratio. 
In 1817, bread was sold for sixteen sols the pound, in Burgun- 
dy, Lorraine, and Franche-Comté ; and in Poitou, only for four. 
The price of living in London, to the price of living in Paris, 
for moderate fortunes, may be as 5 to 3: For those who can in- 
dulge in the great luxuries of life, it is at least as 2 to 1., fe- 
male dress excepted ; but, in the provinces, the saving would 
be still greater. We here speak of the natives of both coun- 
tries in their respective homes; for the English, in France, are 
the unconscious objects of universal plunder, and scldom learn 
the true price of any thing —Mr Costaz justly complains of the 
want of roads, canals, &c. to reduce the prices of commodities 
nearer to one common level, through the whole kingdom. 

The picture which our author has drawn, of the Manufac- 
turing industry of France, is still more highly coloured than 
that which he has given us of her Agriculture: Though it is 
very true, that the progress she has made in this branch has been 
greater than in any other; and a retrospect of her former defi- 
ciency, makes her present success appear more brilliant in the 
eyes of a person who takes no other standard of comparison. 

The manufactories depending upon the mechanical arts, in 
which the greatest progress has been made, are stated to be 
machines for spinning wool, cotton, hemp, and flax; silk looms 
and stocking looms; watchmaking, optical, mathematical, and 
astronomical instruments. ‘Those depending upon Chemistry are 
more numerous, as may be expected from their dependence 
upon each other. They are gunpowder, bleaching, wine and 
spirits, vinegar, and other products from the carbonization of 
wood, tannin, the conversion of gelatine into a substance re- 
sembling tortoise shell, soups prepared from bones, the pre- 
servation of animal and vegetable substances in close vessels, 
sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, fluoric, and oxalic acids; soda, am- 
monia, alum, coperas, ceruse, Minium; the oxides of chrome and 
cobalt ; scented soap, Chinese gongs; but, above all, iron and 
steel, artificial plumbago, poreclain and common earthen wares, 
flint glass, lithography, &Xc. 
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From this catalogue of the products of French industry, we 
mean to select a few, in order to make them the subjects of some 
observations ; but we must first state the principles which guide 
our selection, as we consider this to be the most important part 
of our investigation, 

The industry of nations may be directed to two different 
ebjects, and their ingenuity exerted in two different ways, 
—to multiply and diffuse substantial comforts, or the means 
of intellectual enjoyment among the great body of the people 
—or to improve the luxuries and gratify the vanity or sen- 
sual appetites of the wealthy ;—and there can be no surer cri- 
terion of the comparative happiness and freedom and intelli- 
gence of any two communities, than what is derived from the 
proportion of their skill and industry which they respectively 
devote to these two objects. Speaking very generally, we may 

say that the industry of Asia is directed chiefly to the latter, 
and that of Europe to the former. In these Eastern regions, 
the whole skill and ingenuity of the people may be said to be 
turned to the creation of luxuries; and we pass at once from the 
necessary arts, or practices rather, without which life could not 
be sustained, to the most exquisite refinements of voluptuousness. 
While all the useful manufactures are in the rudest and most 
wretched state, and those which minister to intellect or science, 
almost unknown, the natives are eminently skilful in jewelle- 
ry and gilding, and working silver and ivory in fillagree, or. in 
the fabrication of cloth of gold and rich silks and embroidery, 
and in the construction of palaces and pagodas; while we in 
Europe are chiefly employed in making comfortable clothing 
and furniture for the whole community, or in making books 
and time-keepers, and steam-engines for the learned, or those 
whose business it is to show the utility of learning. Now, no 
one can doubt, that this difference in the application of their in- 
dustry is exactly coincident with the whole difference in the 
character and condition of these two great races, and measures 
it with the greatest precision ;—and the truth is, that no people 
can ever have so safe and comprehensive an exponent of their 
power and will, or so sure a representative of their civilization, 
knowledge and improvement, as the manufactures which they 
keep in activity. 

Applying this general principle to the question before us, we 
conceive it impossible to deny, and quite unnecessary to prove, 
that the advantage is very decidedly on our side, on a compa- 
rison with our lively neighbours. ‘The principal manufactures 
of France, before the Revolution, consisted in silks, fine rather 
than coarse woollens, embroideries, laces, cambrics, gold in all 
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&c. But, in the fabrication of more common wares, she had 


made little progress. When Colbert sought to encourage the 
industry of the nation, he very wisely consulted its disposition 
and habits. On this account he has been blamed as an abet- 
tor of luxury—but we think very unjustly. He was too wise to 
think of Spartanizing 24 millions of Frenchmen; and stimulated 
them to profitable and taxable labour, in the only way in which 
they could be stimulated. He flattered their vanity, by per- 
suading them that no nation could vie with them in the elegant 
luxuries of life, to which he saw them already addicted ; but he 
abstained from fatiguing their volatility, by any combination of 
laborious thought. 

With the Revolution, however, there came new wants; and 
necessity compelled them to less attractive fields of exertion. 
Mr Chaptal is astonished at the greatness and suddenness of the 
change. But necessity is a rapid teacher—and the general en- 
thusiasm of the time was communicated to this department also. 
About the year 1796, manufacturing became a mania in France; 
and succeeded to the rage for speculating upon assignats and 
mandats; and Bonaparte afterwards converted it into a system 
of bloodless warfare, against this country. 

‘ Elated by this constrained success of their present industry, 
and with an eye of jealousy ever fixed on this country, the 
French have somewhat hastily concluded, that they are already 
our equals in the manufacturing of all useful commodities—and 
our superiors, in all, of which the principal merit is taste. Now, 
willing as we are to allow the great progress they have made 
within the last 20 years, we really cannot subscribe to these 
claims ; and must take leave to assert our own superiority in 
the most precise and unequivocal terms. We are far from 
denying, that a Frenchman is just as capable as an Englishman, 
of learning to manufacture a piece of cloth, or of hardware, in 
the most perfect manner. But, that the French nation requires 
that those articles should be manufactured in the same quan- 
tity, and of the same quality as the English nation, is what we 
as strenuously deny: and this is the true gite of the question: 
Jor, making every concession to individual ingenuity and exer- 
tion, the fair way to judge of the taste, skill and industry of a 
nation, is by the joint result of quality and quantity. An artist 
who makes one very finished piece of workmanship, may have 
just as much merit as another who completes ten of the same, 
particularly if his limited fabrication be owing to the limited 
demand of his public; but the nation in which the demand is 
limited, must take its rank very far, indeed, below that in which 
, ’ 


its various shapes of trinkets and gilding, porcelain, plate glass, 
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it is greater. Should the neglected object belong to the class 
of decent and general comforts, it may be concluded, that the 
point in which civilization is defective, is the solid well-being 
and happiness of the inferior orders ; and the splendour of other 
productions must not cheat us into the belief that all things 
follow in a due proportion, Should it belong again to the 
higher walks of intellect, we may say, in despite of splendid 
enumerations of scientific manufactories, that knowledge is not 
general, 

Now, in every thing appertaining to the comfortable and 
scientific branches of industry, the superiority of England, 
in quality, is great; in quantity, boundless. In manufactories, 
which form the delight of the opulent, and in such as contri- 
bute to selfish enjoyments, we confess ourselves generally their 
inferiors. ‘There is but one branch of duzury in which we ex- 
ceed them, but in this we are unrivalled;—and that is, in all 
that relates to horses and carriages. But these, more than any 
other article of splendour, are connected with things of the most 
essential importance to society; with an animal the most pre- 
cious of all, in the most eminent of all arts, Agriculture; with 
the goodness of our roads, which allows our vehicles to be con- 
structed with a lightness and delicacy, impracticable in any 
other country; and, finally, with speedy communication. Ina 
word, it is of all luxuries the least sensual, the least selfish, and 
the most useful to mankind ; and, in this respect, we look upon 
oar immense superiority to be characteristic, 

We should like, too, to say one word on that claim to prio- 
rity of invention, which our neighbours are so fond of bringing 
forward whenever there is the slightest ground for it—and as to 
which they make it a point to say nothing, whenever it is no- 
toriously against them. In perusing the works before us, and 
particularly that of Mr Chaptal, one would naturally conclude, 
that the I'rench were the inventors of all they now possess. 

ut no conclusion could be more erroneous—nor can we even 
accept of that partition of merit which in their generous mo- 
ments they are pleased to allow us—that they invent, and we im- 
prove. We would observe, however, that the difference be- 
tween invention and improvement is often so subtile, that we 
confess our inability to express it, Consider that most beauti- 
ful, delicate and perfect of all instruments, the chronometer, 
such an one as is hardly thought correct if its error exceed the 
81,000th part of the time it measures, and say who has shown 
the most invention; he who first combined two wheels, or add- 
ed a third, or a fourth wheel ?—or he who completed the sys- 
tem of revolving levers, and gave it its present perfection and 
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precision? The truth is, all who contributed to its improve- 
ment were inventors; and it is hard to say which has the justest 
claim to originality, he who first applied the well-known pro- 
perties of wheels to the measure of time, or he who first coun- 
teracted the expansion of one metal, by the expansion of an- 
other, till he obtained an almost inv atiable centre of oscillation. 
All that can be said with certainty is, that the latter invention 
denotes a higher order of want, and a more advanced state of 
knowledge and civilization, in the society which appreciates it, 
It is right also to observe, that the claims which nations lay to 
priority of invention, are, in most cases, pucrile ; and often re- 
dound to their shame, much more than to their honour. The 
glory of an inventor is reduced to a slender pittance, when 
shared among his countrymen; but the disgrace is aggravated 
by their numbers, when it tiarns out that among them “they had 
not the sense to appreciate it—the generosity to reward it—or 
the talent to discover its best application. ° In reality, inventions 
are valuable only as they harmonize with the actual state of 
society. The art of printing offered to a tribe of hunters, would 
a rejected with contempt. ‘The individual may. be appreciated 
by the ingenuity of his discovery; but the aggregate of men 
must be judged by the arts they have converted to their use; 
and by the number and the nature of the factitious wants which 
they have created and relieved. 

Now, in all of these\views, we think nothing can be more 
truly indisputable, than the superiority of England. No nation 
ever has directed its attention, so much, toward the things which 
contribute to the hourly happiness and well-being of every por- 
tion of mankind. Our inventions and discoveries are more nu- 
merous and more solid, than those of any other people. What 
may not have been original to us, we have seldom failed to im- 
prove, as soon as it passed into our hands; and we have ap- 
plied, to useful practical purposes, more than all the rest of the 
world are vain of having had a glimpse of. That what is indi- 
genous, is grand and comprehensive, the steam engine, and the 
ptixposes to which it has been applied, may proclaim. That 
what we have borrowed has been impressed with the same cha- 
racter, the liberty of the press, the sublimest application which 
the art of printing can receive, must bear witness. In short, 

we do not hesitate to say, that no nation, ancient or modern, 
ever has invented, discovered, improved, applied so much as the 
English. It is useless to enumerate the subjects. . They are in 
the hands of all the world, Empires have grown great by them; 
end, in so far as intellect is concerned, ninc- -tenths of the merit 
which Mr Chaptal claims for his countrymen, are ours. It may 
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after all be worth while to specify a few examples. The Mar- 
quis de Jouffroy claims the invention of the steam-boat ; and all 
France of course believes him. Now, ithe application of steam, 
which has already moved so many things, as the moving power of 
a boat,- there is no great effort of combination ; and we are ready 
to admit, that this gentleman did navigate, in this way, a little 
bit of the Rhone in 1802, and of the “Seine in 1816: ; and per- 
form many nautical evolutions, in presence of his princes,—if he 
will but allow that, in the year 1736, letters patent had been 
granted by his Majesty George II., to one Jonathan Hall, for 
the construction of a steam-boat to tow vessels in and out of port; 
that in 1795, Lord Stanhope had constructed a boat to be mov- 
ed by steam; that since the year 1807, these machines have pro- 
moted the ends of industry upon the lakes and rivers of Ame- 
rica; and that the first wseful steam-boat which appeared in the 
river Seine, in which the infant navy of Mr de Jouffroy. va- 
poured, had crossed the channel from England, where she, and 
many such, had been built. 

When, during the peace of Amiens, Mr de Mongolfier, bet- 
ter known for a less useful and less ingenious invention, the bal- 
loon, presented his hydraulic ram (belier hydraulique) to. the 
Institute of France, a commission was named to make a report 
upon it. But before those gentlemen had made up their minds 
upon its utility, an Englishman, whose name for many reasons 
must ever be an object of veneration to his country, had already 
applied it to the useful purpose of irrigation—Having men- 
tioned the balloon, we must observe, that j it is most chars acter- 
istically a 'rench invention ; showy, enterprising, holding out, 
to unstaid imaginations, a hope of utility, of which philosophy 
could easily demonstrate the folly ; and which, though it served 
as a watch-tower and a signal-post, at-the battle of Fleurus, 
— the evacuation of Maubeuge, is now handed over to the 

Vauxhalls and Ranelaghs, the Tivolis and Folie Beaujours of 
the day. The entire safety of this machine consists in its being 
peaceably carried along, as it were, in the bosom of the air: 
and could its course ever be shaped, so as to form an angle with 
the direction of the' wind, it must perish. The only rational 
idea that has been started on this subject is, to take advantage 
of the different currents of air which exist in the upper and 
lower regions of the atinosphere, but not to oppose them. 

* The telegraph’ (says Mr Costaz) ‘is a recent discovery, made 
by two brothers, Chappe, one of whom proposed it to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, of which he was a member ; but it was not carried 
into execution till 1793.’ Now, the telegraph is not a,recent 
invention, *It is a very old mode of conveying intelligence to a 
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distance ; and the perseverance with which the French assert its 
novelty, is quite childish. ven had signal-posts, and masts of 
ships, and flags, and beacons, never existed, the contrivances of 
Dr Hook, Monsieur Amoutons, and the late Mr Edgeworth, 
were more than enough to defeat the claim of Mons. Chappe. 
So long ago as 1684, Dr Hook proposed a method of commus 
nicating, . by masts ond skreens,’ as did Mons. Amoutons, born 
in 1663, and who, of course, unless we suppose that he pro. 
<luced his invention at the age of 21, was posterior to Dr Hook. 
Mr Edgeworth’s telegraph was completed in 1767, 26 years pre- 
vious to Mr Chappe’s. Nay, the ancients have no small right 
to step in here, and settle the dispute. Every Eaton boy, who 
has read the Greek tragedy of Agamemnon, knows, that the news 
of the taking of ‘Troy was conveyed, not by sea signals, though 
across the sea, but by ‘land signals, from Mount Ida to the island 
of Lemnos, thence to Mount Athos, and, by various land sta- 
tions, over the gulfs and promontories of Greece, to a station 
placed upon a hill above Argos, and so into the very palace of 
Ciytemnestra. ‘The Greeks and Romans used lights for distant 
signals; and Polybius amply describes a method which he calls 
Pyroia, a name sufficiently denoting that fire was used. But, 
lest the advocates of Mr Chappe should not yield to the prior 
title of light and hemp, we will quote a short sentence from 
Vegetius, De re militari, to show, that, in the time of the Em- 
peror Valentinian, the use of moveable posts and beams was 
known. He says, that communications were carried on between 
camps and armies, § é turrtibus ct oppidis, TRABIBUS TOTIDEM 
ERECTIS TOTIDEM DEPRESSIS.’ This we conceive to be rather 
a striking likeness of Mr Chappe. The French turned their 
attention to land signals, because the tone of the times created 
that necessity; as, in England, it turned our thoughts to im- 
proving distant communications at sea. Had two or three hun- 
dred thousand foreign troops been hovering round our frontier; 
had our territory been invaded, it is probable that we should 
have dragged, from the lumber-room of oblivion, some of the 

dusty beanis of Vegetius; and that, if the French had as many ves- 
— and fleets to provide for, as we have, their Chappe would 
have been a Sir Home Popham.—Mr Amoutons, we ought to 
mention, iz also the inventor of one of the most ingenious ba- 
rometers that has been contrived, but which has been strangely 
neglected by philosophers. 

The ert of stereotype printing is another thing to which th¢ 
French assert their priority of invention, without the smallest 
justice. From the very nature of things, block plates, in relief, 
must have preceded moveable types; and these must have beep 
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considered, as in fact they were, to be an improvement upon 
the former method. ‘The Chinese have used block printing for 
1500 years; as did many Europeans about the end of the 14th 
century. Above 100 years ago, the Dutch used immoveable 
types, exactly similar to those of Didot, abating later incidental 
improvements in general typography ; and the original forms of 
a 4to Bible, of which many thousand copies were “printed, : till 
exist in Amsterdam. A Greek, an English Testament, and a 
Syriac Dictionary, were also ster eotyped about the same period. 
In England, W illiam Ged, in the year 1725, proposed to revive 
bleck printing; and a Sallust was thus completed in 1736, a copy 
of which, as well as a plate of one of the pages, was lately in the 
possession of Mr Tilloch. Mr Tilloch had himself actually 
taken out a patent for stereotype, and had thus executed some 
volumes, before Didot had printed a single page by this mode. 
We grant that Mr Didot has made a more general application 
of this art; but we do not conceive that he has added any idea 
which can entitle him to the honours of a discoverer. ‘ Litho- 
graphy,’ says Mr Chaptal, ‘ though not. absolutely a French 
invention, has been so much i improved in France, that we may 
claim it as our own.’ We cannot sce in what this right consists. 

This propensity of the French to seize upon the merit of every 
invention and discovery, proceeds, in some measure, from their 
characteristic vivacity, which leads them to believe that, with a 
glance, they comprehend every thing; and too often confines, 
their views to the steril gratification of hav ing perceived. No na- 
tion, too, deems an acquaint ince with the progress which science 
is making in other countries, so little necessary as they do; and 
they are ‘not unfrequently ignorant that discoveries and applica- 
tions, of which they claim ‘the credit, have already been made 
elsewhere. Sometimes, too, we fear we must accuse them of 
bad faith; as in a very recent instance. Not a month after the 
first kaleidoscope had been received from London, and while the 
rage for that ingenious scientific toy was at its height there, 
those made in Paris, precisely on the English model, were ex- 
posed for sale in all the shops, under the name of Kaleidoscopes, 
ou Lunettes Frangaises. 

We wish with all our hearts that some clear and precise rule 
could be adopted for fixing the debateable questions of meum et 
/uum in this finer merchandise of genius and fame. For oar 
neighbours really take rather an unfair advantage of the unset- 
tled state of the’ present law. What a Frenchman discovers in 
ingland—an Englishman in France; what they say we copy 
from them—what they actually do copy from us; what they 
stggest and we improve; what we invent and they adopt or al; 
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ter ;—every one of these they say is theirs—and nobody else in 
the world has any thing to do with it. Now, in this there is no 
reciprocity. We care very little what rule may be adopted, 
and are quite willing to let them choose their awn, provided 
that, at the last, they will adhere to it: and not cry out against 
it as soon as applied against them. But we must leave these ge- 
neralities, and return to Mr Chaptal. 
‘The mechanical arts, which he mentions as having been so 
much improved during the last thirty years, are generally im- 
ortations from England. ‘They may be classed under two 
Smead and scientific. Among the former, our 
Spinning-machines stand out the most prominent. Among the 
latter, the first which is mentioned is Watchmaking; and the 
name, that is justly pre-eminent, is Breguet. We are glad of 
an opportunity of doing justice to a person of such extraordi- 
nary merit. Mr peneets is unquestionably the person of the 
present age, who has had the greatest number of happy inspira- 
tions on the art which he cultivates. His inventions are as nu- 
merous as they are brilliant; and every branch of horology is 
rich with the traces of his inventions. But Mr Breguet, to his 
own loss, and to the detriment of science, was placed too much 
within the reach of a futile market ; where the profoundness and 
justness of his views were not generally appreciated, and his 
thoughts were unconsciously thrown out of the channel to which 
his own genius would have directed them. The sublime of ho- 
rology, we conceive to be the exact measure of time, for the 
scientific and commercial purposes of astronomy, geography, 
and navigation. But in France, the public is of another opi- 
nion ; and the chronometrical part is neglected, for others which 
are merely ornamental, or else intended as a personal conve- 
nience and youissance to the proprietor. Persons, for instance, 
who, to borrow an expression from the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, ‘ se vouent 2 la carricre des indigestions,’ find as much 
gratification, when tossing away the sleepless hours of a heated 
night, from having a repeater by their bed sides, as the captain 
of an English man of war might do, when tossing on the Atlan- 
tic, from being able to reckon his longitude; and the striking 
part of a watch, as well as that which shows the more bulky 
portions of time, the days of the week, of the month, and often 
the month itself, is particularly well executed in France. As 
much ingenuity may be displayed by the artist who gives per- 
fection to the one, as to the other of these systems; but our at- 
tention to the philosophical part, is a ccrollary of the constant 
anxiety we show toward great enterprises, toward the promo- 
tion of useful knowledge, and the discoveries and pursuits which 
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enlarge the views, and better the condition of mankind; while 
the superiority of the French, in a branch of horology which 
cannot be of the slightest assistance to the advancement of know- 
ledge, or the progress of the world, proceeds from their being 
more wrapt up in luxurious and selfish gratifications. With 
the demands of such customers, Mr Breguet has been too much 
forced to comply: and we cannot but regret that so much in- 
genuity should have been diverted from a worthier object. 

Mr Breguet, however, has not neglected astronomical clocks 
and watches; and the few which he has been called upon to 
make, are admirably executed and distinguished by original im- 
provemerts. It is only the more ludicrous, however, that all 
the inventions for which Mr Chaptal gives him credit in this 
art, are things which have long been in common use in Eng- 
land—the detached escapement, the cylindrical balance spring, 
and the compound balance; while he actually omits all notice 
of his many undoubted discoveries. Among these, and many 
others might have been quoted, are, 1st, the parachute, to pre- 
vent the pivot of the balance from breaking, should the watch 
fall, and which is convenient for pocket watches: 2d, the tour~ 
billon, by means of which the balance, beside its vibratory mo- 
tion, performs a revolution upon its own axis in a certain time, 
in such a manner that, supposing the chronometer to be in a 
given position, each point of the balance has successively been 
uppermost at the moment of rest; and any‘inequalities in its 
weight, or defects in centering, are compensated during each 
revolution: 3d, an escapement which he calls natural, and 
which requires no oil: and, 4¢h, a double escapement. We 
cannot compliment Mr Chaptal on his knowledge of horology, | 

Mr Breguet has lately executed an idea which is worthy of 
the greatness of England, but which he must not look to find 
recompensed in France. He has made @ number of marine 
time-pieces, on the same principles, and of the same dimensions, 
in such a manner that the homologous parts of any one of them 
will fit into all the others. The escapement he has adopted is 
that of Earnshaw; but it forms a system in itself, and, without 
any preparation, can be taken out of one watch and put into 
another, by merely loosening two screws ; insomuch, that should 
an accident happen to one, another can be put in its place in 
less than five minutes. The natural escapement Mr Breguet 
has not yet made public. ‘The double escapement is merely a 
double watch with two escapements, and two balances to regu- 
late it; and its effects are very powerful in correcting errers, 
The same idea has also been applied to clecks, to which a se- 
cond pendulum is added; and Mr Breguet has already collected 
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some very interesting facts, upon the transmission of motion, by 
bodies which are themselves at rest—at least as much as human 
hands can make them. 

No person, as might have been expected, is more disposed 
than Mr Breguet, to do justice to the superior state of horology 
in England; and he accordingly prefers importing, from this 
country, the most delicate parts of his most precious and improv- 
ed chronometers. An English artist of great merit and modesty, 
Mr Molyneux, has, to our knowledge, furnished him, within 
the last four years, with a number of escapements, compound 
halances, &c. which we conceive to be fully equal to the demand 
of the French market. It is no disparagement to Mr Breguet 
that he uses foreign elements in his machines, as his is all the 
merit of the adjustment and finish; but he pays no small ho- 
mage to this country, in thus practically acknowledging our ele- 
ments to be the best. 

Mr Breguet, who is a native of Switzerland, not of France, 
is the only artist in that kingdom who can be ranked with our 
Arnolds, Earnshaws, Harolys, &c. and with the numberless 
others whe daily make the most accurate instruments for mea- 
suring time, not only in London, but in many other cities of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The great profusion of these machines, which 
are used in our navy, royal and commercial,—the number of 
them that are in the hands of persons who cultivate science as 
an amusement, who honour it, and who are proud to be ho- 
noured by it, is perhaps the thing which best illustrates the vast 
preeminence which England enjoys by the joint diffusion of 
wealth and science among her enlightened population. ‘There 
was a time when France had her Le Roys and her Berthonds; 
but we had our Harrisons, our Ellicots, and our Mudges; and, 
if ever the former did make time-pieces as well as in England, 
they never made one quarter of the number. We are confident 
that, during the last thirty years, as well as at this moment, for 
every chronometer that has been made in France, two hundred, 
at least of equal goodness, have been manufactured in England. 
It is a very rare occurrence to find a watch of this description 
in France, except in the hands of an academic astronomer; 
and the ruling taste of the country is, to prefer the toy to the 
machine, the trinket to the instrument. For gilded clocks most 
beautifully executed, and at every price, and for pretty watches, 
the French, as Mr Chaptal says, have no competitors. 

It is now near seventy years since a celebrated German ma- 
thematician called in doubt an opinion of Sir I. Newton; and 
an English artist of superior skill and knowledge proved, by 
actual experiment, that it was possible for the greatest of ull 
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hilosophers to commit an error. About the middle of the 
fast century, Euler suspected, and Dolland ascertained, that, in 
the transmission of light, the dispersive and the refractive powers 
did not follow the same ratio in all transparent substances ; and 
from that moment the Achromatic Telescope was discovered. 
The French remained a long time without making a single at- 
tempt to introduce the practical knowledge of this instrument 
into their country; though Clairault and D’Alembert submitted 
the principles upon which it was constructed to their Algebrai- 
cal speculations, An amateur nobleman purchased an achro- 
matic telescope from Mr Dolland, carried it with him to Paris, 
where the object glass was taken to pieces, aud the radii of the 
surfaces measured with the greatest care by a body of savants, 
and nothing learned. So far, however, were the Parisian opti- 
cians and literati from having discovered the method of imitat- 
ing it, that they could not put it together again; and, if we mis- 
take not, it was sent back to its illustrious maker for that pur- 
pose. In that state the art of constructing achromatic telescopes 
remained, for half a century; during which all the opticai instru- 
ments used in France, ieaiulinn spectacles, opera glasses, mi- 
croscopes, micrometers, day and night telescopes of every size 
and description, were furnished by England, 

The apprenticeship was at least long enough; but it would 
probably have been longer, had not necessity compelled the 
French to make what they could no longer import. After many 
trials, some indifferent object glasses were produced; and, since 
that time, a few good achromatic telescopes have really been 
constructed in Paris. The present French opticians, if they 
have not improved upon us, have very much improved upon 
their former selves; but we do not hesitate to say, that, for one 
good achromatic glass which may be purchased, as it were at 
sight in Paris, forty of equal goodness may be purchased in 
London; and we will add, that some may be found in London, 
of Mr Dolland’s for instance, both old and new, which cannot 
be rivalled by any that the French opticians have ever made. 
The superiority of our achromatic telescopes is, in some mea- 
sure, derived from the number that is manufactured ; because a 
greater varicty of combinations can be tried, of the convex and 
concave glasses ground to produce a given focus; and Mr Dol- 
land himself attributes much of his superior success to the mul- 
tiplicity which he can command, and to the care with which the 
trials are made, in order to select the adjustments of crown and 
flint, which are the best suited to each other. But such a mul- 
tiplicity can be manufactured only where the demand is great. 
The cheap and smaller spy-glasses, those which are in the hands 
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of every person, are now tolerably well made in Paris ; but 
others, which require more care, and are of a higher price, such, 
for instance, as the short telescopes of sixteen inches focus, and 
two inches aperture, are miserably inferior; because the rich 
are not enlightened enough, and the learned not rich enough, 
in France, to bring such dear and delicate instruments into 
common demand. What might we not add, if we were malici- 
ous enough to compare the highest branch of optics in this 
country, the great reflecting telescopes of Herschel, with all that 
have been attempted i in France on similar dimensions, and ask 
the reason why that which is at the observatory in Paris is not 
in common use for observation? Sarely such men as La Grange 
and Prony, who have speculated upon the highest branches of 
mechanies, could easily have found means to move the mass, 
great as it is, so to say, with the little finger. 

The French phil»sophers assert, that they have a greater 
number of large object glasses in Paris, than we have in Lon- 
don. Weare willing to grant this; though, even this, Mr Tully 
of Islington might help us to dispute, But what is their effect ?: 
and does it bear any proportion to their dimensions? Is that 
which -was exposed this year at the Louvre, of 18 feet focus, and 
7 inches aperture, really much superior to Mr Dolland’s usual 
four feet achromatic telescopes; and is not the boast, in a very 
great measure, reduced to this, that French opticians have em- 
ployed six or eight times the volume and expense, to produce 
about double the effect ? 

Mr Cauchois is the person who has the greatest claim to the 
title of improver in this department ; and we will state in what 
his improvements consist. ‘The first is an erect eye tube, which 
he calls polyalde, or of various powers. The first pair of eye- 
glasses is made to recede and advance in the tube; and, beside 
this, at a certain point, the two lenses of the first pair vary their 
original distance from each other, and the magnifying power is 
increased or diminished. But: as, during this operation, the most 
advantageous disposition of the eyeglass and lenses is not main- 
tained, the benefit derived trom it has its limits. ‘This eye tube 
however is convenient for portable spyglasses. His second im- 
provement we hold to be characteristic. The subject of it is 
opera-glasses, which, to a nation that cannot sleep but after 
being at a theatre, is an article of no small importance. Ac- 
cordingly, it was submitted to the Institute; and this learned 
assembly, the representative and legislative body of French sci- 
ence, ratified its merit. Mr Cauchois’s opera-glasses bear 2 
power of seven, particularly in our splendid theatr es, where so 

much light is so admirably diffused. 
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As to physical, mathematical and astronomical instruments, 
the French are still more behind us. enoir and Fortin are 
the only two artists who attempt any thing like the accurate di- 
vision of delicate instruments ; and we would ask whether, with- 
in the last twenty, thirty, or forty years, the sum total of the 
work delivered by both these persons together, amounts to one- 
tenth part of what Mr Troughton alone has executed, in the 
same period? But Mr ‘Troughton has many competitors in 
London, as well as in other towns of England; while Lenoir 
and Fortin have not one in the whole territory of France; and, 
notwithstanding the manufactory of Mr Juker—who by the by 
is a German educated in England—more good sextants might 
be purchased at sight, in any one of at least ten towns of the 
United Kingdom, exclusive of London, than could be found 
in Paris at a month’s notice. 

An instrument which we cannot pass by in silence, and for 
which the astronomical world is indebted to Mr Breguet, is the 
following. In the focus of a celestial eyeglass, two hands, like 
those of a watch, are seen to pass, with an uninterrupted mo- 
tion; and, in their passage, to correspond to the divisions of 
an immoveable circle, seen also in the field of the eyeglass. 
The correspondence of these hands, with the divisions of the 
circle, mark seconds, and tenths of seconds; and, as the eye 
can follow them, at the same time that it observes the star, 
which goes through the field of the telescope in the same direc- 
tion, the duration of its passage can be determined with much 
more accuracy, than by the ustfal method. What is further 
remarkable in this instrument is, that an uninterrupted motion 
is produced by means of an escapement. One of the wheels 
which communicates motion to the hands, has a round hole in 
the centre, and is held upon a round arbor, by means of a 
spiral spring, the central point of which is fixed to the arbor, 
and the other extremity to the wheel. The vibrations of the 
balance are very rapid, and keep the spring in a continual state 
of nearly equal tension; by which means, the motion proceeds 
without any visible interruption, although seen through a pow- 
erful lens. 

These manufactories are particularly deserving of attention, 
as they depend upon the highest state of human culture, united 
toa wide diffusion of wealth, which enables a greater portion 
of the population to indulge in tastes that are necessarily expen- 
ive. Beside this too, they bring back no returns of profit, ex- 
cept to the understanding. ‘Their promoters are not induced 
to cultivate them by the hope of emolument; and even the art- 
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ists who devote themselves to manufacturing the instruments 
they employ, are gencrally impelled, by the love of science, ra- 
ther than of gain. Such men are, as it were, the Poets of the 
manufacturing world; and, like their brethren of literature, 
their fortune, too, often consists of reputation, and the noble po- 
verty of genius. We do not know that, in Paris or the envi- 
rons, there is one single private observatory, except that of Mr 
Le Chevalier at St Genevieve; and we have good reasons for 
asserting, that, in the whole territory of France, there are not 
so many as in the single metropolis of England. Mr Breguet 
has lately established a transit instrument for better observing 
his chronometers. From our own personal acquaintance, we 
know of eight watchmakers in London, who have transit instru- 
ments—and there probably are more. 

It is in the arts which depend upon Chemistry that Mr Chap-- 
tal pronounces the French to be without a rival. We can, how- 
ever, by no means subscribe to this opinion; though very sig- 
nal improvements have undoubtedly been made in both coun- 
tries in the course of the last twenty years. 

It is not very long since the manufacturer was suspicious of 
the counsels given him by the philosopher; neither did his ap- 
prehensions cease, until the establishments conducted by men of 
science were found to be the most flourishing in the country. 
One of the earliest of these was the powder manufactory of Gre- 
nelle; in which thirty-five thousand weight of gun-powder, fit 
for military service, were made per day. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary wars, French gunpowder was strong- 
er than English; but all the French gunpowder which has been 
examined in the concluding years of those wars, has been found 
to be less strong than our own. Consequently, whatever im- 
provements the French may have made in this manufactory, 
the English must have made still greater. 

{In speaking of the instruments of war, which, according’ to’ 
Madame de Stael, was the only thing well done in France un- 
der Bonaparte, we must mention the Shrapnell shot and Con- 

reve rocket, both English inveutions; and which the French 
fons not yet succeeded in imitating. Our cannon, too, are un- 
derstood to be better bored than any made on the Continent.— 
And as to the artificial nitre beds, of which so much was said 
about the year 1794, Europe has long ago ascertained how lit- 
tle truth there was in all that was related of them. 

The processes for bleaching by chlorine, are originally due te 
the genius of Mr Berthollet. But they have been considerably 
modified and improved in the United Kingdom; and at this 
moment they are more perfect there than in France. 
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The state of paper manufactories in France is the more re~ 
markable, as it is characteristic of the state of wealth and know- 
ledge. Very beautiful painted papers for hangings are made, 
and sold at a low price. But the paper used for printing, except 
in what are emphatically called les editions de luxe, is very inferior 
toours. That which serves for the daily gazettes and journals, is 
not either so strong or so white as our own. A small quantity 
of luxurious writing paper of various kinds, satined, coloured, 
with vignettes, &c. is made for the use of Parisian belles and 
boudoirs; but, if an average could be taken of the quality of 
the paper upon which the letters, distributed daily by all the 
post-offices in the kingdom, are written, it would be much in- 
ferior to a like average taken in England. The mention of 
paper induces us to say something upon epistolary communi- 
cation. 

We can state, from very authentic information in both coun- 
tries, that the number of letters of all descriptions, delivered 
daily by the post, in Paris, is, on an average, 32,000; and of 
journals, 1800: In London, the letters are 133,000; and the 
journals 26,000; making, in the former capital, one letter among 
seventy-two persons, and one journal among three hundred and 
eighty-eight; and, in the latter, one letter among nine persons, 
and one journal among forty-three. But this ratio is still greater 
in the provinces of France, because the communications between 
Lille, and Lyons, and Marseilles, and Bourdeaux, and Stras- 
bourgh, are not near so great as between Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and Bristol, and Glasgow, and Dublin; and; including 
the whole population of France, the number of letters distri- 
buted is not quite one among ninety persons. Thus, then, 
every Englishman writes nine letters for every one letter which 
a Frenchman writes in the same space of time. Now, let 
the number of letters upon business be supposed in the ra- 
tio of the respective industry of the two countries; of those 
upon politics in the ratio of their respective liberties; and let 
the reader then deduce, according to his fancy, the share which 
friendship, social intercourse, and the heart, have in the excess 
of English over French correspondence, and we have no doubt 
that our superiority will be still greater there, than even in our 
wealth or freedom.—As to journals, $4,000 are despatched daily 
from Paris to the Departments, among a population of about 
26,000,000, making one journal among 765 persons; and, by 
this, the number of newspaper readers in England would be, 
tothose in France, as 20 to 1. But the number and circula- 
tion of country papers, in aon are so much greater than iz 
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France, that they raise the proportion of English readers to a- 
bout 25 to 1; and our papers contain about three times as much 
letter-press as a French paper. The result of all this is, that an 
Englishman reads about 75 times as much of the newspapers of 
his country, in a given time, as a Frenchman does of his. But 
in the towns of England, most of the papers are distributed by 
means of porters, not by the post: on the other hand, on ac- 
count of the number of coffeehouses, public gardens, and other 
modes of communication less usual in England, it is possible 
that each French newspaper may be read or listened to by a 
greater number of persons; and thus, the English mode of dis- 
tribution may be compensated. ‘To be quite within bounds, 
however, and in order not to overpower our readers, we state, 
as the final result, that every Englishman reads daily fifty times as 
much, as does a Frenchman, of the newspapers of his country. 
The art of making Wine, at least good wine, is wholly French; 
and has been considerably improved by Mr Chaptal himself. 
In England, we can indeed boast of some deleterious manu- 
factories of this commodity, which are national nuisances. 
Whatever be the improvements which the French have made in 
the various branches of distillery, they have not invented any 
machine which, for ingenuity and effect, can be compared with 
the stills introduced, toward the end of the last century, into 
our Scotch distilleries. One French instrument we shall men- 
tion, however, as particularly simple and ingenious; and ap- 
plicable to every species of still. It consists in a series of re- 
ceivers, connected together like a Wolf’s apparatus; with this 
difference, that the tubes do not reach deeper than about one 
fourth of the height of the receiver. When the operation com- 
mences, the first portion of spirit iscondensed in the first receiver; 
but as thisbecomes heated, the most volatile portion passes into the 
second, and so on from one receiver to another, as the preced- 
ing receivers are heated. By this process, each receiver* con- 
tains a product of a different degree of force; the first being 
nearly water, and the last the most ardent spirit. A worm tub 
may terminate the whole to condense the most volatile of all. 
The better carbonization of wood is one of the processes, to 
the improvement of which, we owe the superiority of our gun- 
owder; and we believe vinegar has been produced from it 
fully equal to that fabricated by Messrs Mollerat, which we have 
seen crystallized. The wood vinegar,has not generally the agree- 
abletaste of that which results from fermentation, because in the lat- 
ter process a small portion of alcohol isdeveloped at the same tinre 
with the acetic acid; which, meeting in their nascent state, 
unite to form acetic ether. A portion of this ether, made a- 
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part, and added to the vinegar resulting from the distillation of 
wood, would be an easy remedy to this very slight defect. 
Among the products of the carbonization of wood, Mr C, 
enumerates carburetted hydrogen gas; * of which a beautiful ap- 
plication,’ he says, *.was made about 20 years ago, by Mr Le- 
* bon, engeniecur des ponts et chauss¢s, who was the first that 
* used it for the purpose of illumination.’ We know that a claim 
to the discovery of what is now in general use throughout Eng- 
Jand, under the name of gas light, is one of the favourite usur- 
pations of the French; and, in order to gratify them, we will 
examine how well founded that is, before we say any thing of 
the state of its application to useful ends. If the iden of gas 
light were to be traced back to its origin, through all the steps 
it has made, before it reached its present state, it would, like 
most other arts or applications, offer a long list of discoverers 
or improvers. Among the earliest of these, perhaps, might be 
Mr Boyle, who, about 150 years ago, amused the scientific 
world with his philosopher’s lamp. But, much earlier than 
this, though not in Europe, inflammable gas, evolved by nature, 
was conducted through hollow canes into a temple dedicated 
to Zoroaster ; and there kept constantly burning by his priests. 
Indeed, the well known personage, who has affrighted so many 
old women, Will o’ the wisp, may have as good a claim to the 
title of inventor, as any of our philosophers, or even the god 
Mithra himself. But the properties of the gas evolved from 
coal by distillation, were accurately determined, more than se- 
venty years ago, and the gas itself pointed out as proper to give 
both light and heat, by Dr John Clayton; and, if any one per- 
son, more than another, deserves to be called the founder of 
this art, he is the man. It is full thirty years since a person, 
who exhibited musical glasses and other things in the Lyceum 
theatre in the Strand, exhibited also a lustre which was lighted 
up without oil or candles, and then supposed to burn ether, or 
a gas evolved from ether; but every thing now unites to prove 
that the effect was produced by carburetted hydrogen. In 1792, 
Mr Murdoch turned his thoughts toward applying gas light 
upon a very extensive scale; and it was soon adopted in some 
of our mauufactories. In 1798, the establishment of Messrs 
Bolton and Watt, at Soho, was thus lighted; and the illumina- 
tions there for the peace of 1802, were altogether of gas pro- 
duced from coal. According to our ideas of chronology, all 
this was prior to Mr Lebon, excepting indeed the illumination ; 
but as it is possible that Mr Chaptal was ignorant of it, we will] 
not accuse him of any other motiye, for thus most erroneously 
stating that his countryman was the discoverer of gas light, or 
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its first applier. But we are ready to admit whatever the 
Fre ch may demand in favour of Mr Lebon, and sink the glory 
of the individual, in a national claim, by asking whence it comes 
that, if the French had the start of us in the discovery and 
knowledge of this admirable mode of illumination, we have now 
so much the lead of them in its application ?—that, while one 
small coffeehouse, in the Piace de Greve, is lighted by gas, we 
have long had immense manufactories, from which all other 
artificial light is banished ?—that many years after a system of 
subterraneous tubes had been made to diverge to the distance 
of a French league or more, in almost every direction, convey- 
ing light from one common centre to various parts of our me- 
tropolis, during one half of the twenty-four hours daily, the 
French have not been able to do more than to illuminate one 
short passage (le passage des Panoramas), and that so badly, that 
they have lately been obliged to return to the former maihod of 
oi] and reverberés ?—that the Hopital de St Louis, where a ve 
well constructed, but very small apparatus, is established, is the 
only place in Paris which gives an appearance of success, ex- 
cept indeed a show-room which was fitting up some months past, 
and where the curious might be indulged with a sight of gas 
lights in full activity, for twopence a head? Is it not because 
the enlarged views we take of the wants and comforts of society, 
enable us to see an instrument, where the French have found 
only a play-thing ? 

The superior power which animal charcoal possesses, of pu- 
rifying and discolouring vegetable substances, has been applied 
to refining sugar. In justice to the memory of Mr Edward 
Howard, the author of the fulminating mercury, and who fell 
a victim to his ardour in the pursuit of science, it should be 
stated, that he had made the same discovery long before it had 
been heard of in France. 

The manufactories which have for object the production of 
chemical reagents, such as the acids and alkalis, most particu- 
larly belong to the science of Chemistry. It would take up too 
much time to follow all the details of their fabrication. Messrs 
Pluvinet & Co., says Mr C., have established a manufactory of 
muriate of ammonia, by distilling animal substances, and di- 
recting the carbonate of ammonia produced from them, through 
a solution er suspension of sulphate of lime in water ; and then 
decomposing the sulphate of ammonia, thus produced, by mu- 
riate of soda. This, adds our author, is a new process. _ We 
perfectly remember to have seen, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, about the year 1798, a manufactory of muriate of ammo- 
nia, precisely upon those principles, which we believe were ori- 
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ginal in that establishment ; and, that they had then been prac- 
‘tised for some time, we can prove by this fact. A lawsuit was 
then pending between the proprietor and Government, who 
claimed from him 30,000/. as duty on the saline substances he 
manufactured, upon the plea, that they came under the generic 
name of salt. 

But no art, says Mr C., has made more progress than the 
preparation of Iron in all its shapes. Furnaces, bellows, and 
all the apparatus of forges, have been improved. Mr Molard 
has inverted new scissars for cutting sheet iron, which, from 
the short description given of them, we conceive to be sharp 
edges placed round two cylinders, revolving near each other in 
contrary directions. The most perfect manufactories of coarse 
cutlery existing, he adds, are in France, though England is 
still superior in fine cutlery. In the fabrication of pins, needles, 
steel beads, the French are nearly equal to the English, &c. 

Now, against the whole of this eulogium on French cut- 
lery, we must enter our protest; and we would desire no bet- 
ter ground upon which to meet Mr C., on a comparative view 
of English and French industry, than that which he himself 
has here chosen. He says that the late Mr Fox was sur- 
prised at the knives and watches which he saw exposed at 
the exhibition of French industry in 1802. And very well 
he might! But such knives as those sold for ninepence the 
dozen, if a piece of iron stuck into a lump of wood or horn, 
can deserve that name—an Englishman would hardly admit 
into his pocket. He is accustomed to better things; and is too 
much the spoilt child of comfort, to set a value upon the very 
roughest’ productions of clumsiness and indexterity. The pride 
of England does not consist in making bad wares for nothing, 
but in making good things cheap; in contriving means to lower 
the price of well made articles, in proportion to their utility, 
that the mass of society may enjoy them. An English labourer 
Sone paying his half crown for a decent well finished durable 

nife, to giving six farthings for one which would disgrace his 
country and himself; neither would he set much valye upon 
such scissars as those which Mr Chaptai tells us were manu- 
factured in France, and sent to Turkey, to be stuck upen the 
walls of the Harams, as we use broken bottles; and which were 
valued for their flexibility. As to needles, it is utterly rid-cu- 
lous to say that the French can rival us; and the colour alone 
of our steel beads is a sufficient characteristic. 

We will conclude the subject of Iron by an historical anec- 
dote concerning files. In former times, files, rasps, saws, and 
even scythes and sickles, were imported into France from Eng- 
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land and Germany. The use of the file is so important and so 
general in the mechanical arts, that the quantity used may, in 
some shape, be taken as the measure of their extent and pro- 
sperity. The communications with England and Germany be- 
ing interrupted, a person, named Raoul, succeeded in making 
good fine-grained files, for which he received from the minister 
of the interior, Mr Chaptal himself, a reward of 50/. A ca- 
pital of 1200/., however, was necessary to form an establish- 
ment; and this sum was not forthcoming. Since that time, Mr 
Raoul has continued to work on a very small scale; employing 
only five or six children to cut his files by the hand. It must 
be remarked, that he is the only person in France that makes 
really good fine-grained files. But why is heso? It is time to 
tell the reader his secret: He uses British cast steel, and none 
other. We have been informed by a Frenchman who has fur- 
nished him with that commodity, that its importation into France 
was winked at by Bonaparte; and that at no time was there 
a want of it, though it was frequently sold for near ten shil- 
lings the pound. The great merit, then, of Mr Raoul, con- 
sists in this; that good English cast steel, which neither he nor 
his countrymen can make, does not grow soft in his hands. 
Some say he has a secret method of tempering. This may be; 
but still his secret is applicable only to English cast steel ; for with 
none other can he make his best files; and these are, if any 
thing, a little softer than our dest English, as we have found by 
trial. A propos of Bonaparte’s commercial prohibitions, we 
remember to have seen one of his most virulent proclamations 
against admitting British merchandise into France, printed up- 
on English paper ! 

In as far as nations can be judged by the materials in work- 
ing which they most excel, and by the results they produce, it 
may be said that, in all countries where the fabrication of iron 
is carried to a high degree of perfection, the progress of civili- 
zation has been great; and that, where the arts depending upon 

old have been the most flourishing, the advancement of society 
a been marked by luxury, more than by thought; by physical, 
rather than by intellectual improvement. It was on account of 
their ignorance in the art of working this difficult metal, that 
wrought iron bore so high a value among the ancients ; and that 
some Eastern nations are still content to purchase it with an 
equal weight of gold. In the present day, no nation can vie 
with the English in this art; but in all the manufactories of the 
latter metal, we must allow the French to be our superiors. 
One of the things, indeed, which render gold, and gilding, in 
all its branches, of less importance in England, as furniture, is 
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the smoke of our coal, which soon tarnishes it; but the strong- 
est of all, we conceive to be the turn of thought and dis sposition 
of the people, which have disposed them to employ more pains 
in fabricating the most useful, than the most splendid .of metals. 
In plating silver, the French have long been much inferior to 
us. Itis ; worthy of remark, that, in gilding, the principal oper- 
ations are performed by the hand; while plating employs the 
most admirable combinations of machinery. 

So much, then, for the improvements which, according to 
Mr Chaptal, have been made in French industry. ‘To complete 
our task, we should now inquire what has been the progress of 
our own during the same period. ‘This, however, w ould take 
up too much room: Yet we must briefly notice one or two things 
that stand out, as it were, for comparison. | The first, though 
the most frivolous, will vex the French more than all the rest 
put together. Our Theatres are more spacious, and more beau- 
tifully decorated, than those of France; and the modes which 
have been adopted for ventilation and illumination, render them 
striking contrasts with the French playhouses, even those of 
Paris, so dismal, dark, and dirty, and in which every sense is 
offended. 

“hree Bridges have been built in Paris within about 18 years ; 
and three have lately been built in London. ‘The three bridges 
of Paris are among the curiosities which every Parisian cicero- 
ne, or lacquais de place, leads every stranger to see, and admire. 
But were the surface of our Waterloo bi idge alone to be measur- 
ed, and its mass weighed, it would be found to surpass the sum 
total of the three new bridges of Paris; yet no officious 1]: acquais 
extorts the admiration of foreig ‘ners in its behalf. It is true, 
the greatest status wry of full twe ity ages, Canova, is said to have 
expressed his opinion, that it was the finest bridge in Europe ; 
and that it alone merited a journey fenmn Rome to London. In 
the fine arts, we must also mention the British invention of Pa- 
noramas. 

Mr Chaptal makes no mention of manufactures which eee 
fallen into decay. We know that, before the Re volution, Mar 
seilles possessed forty manufactories of soap; and that, in 1 796, 
only six remained in activity. Several however, we believe, 
have been reestablished since that time. 

The French have long possessed a species of establishment in 
which we have not yet indulged ; and that is, des Manufactures 
Royales, such as those of the Sevres and the Gobelins. The 
products of these are very magnificent ; but neither the one nor 
the other used to pay its expenses,—and they served principally as 
brilliant specks, to dazzle foreigners; or, to use an expression of 
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Mr Costaz, ‘a aggrandir l’idée que les étrangers ont de la 
France.’ From eight to twelve years are necessary to make a 
good workman at the Gobelins; and, at the end of that time, 
the best among them earns about four francs per day! Such is 
the sceptered munificence of France, toward the men who are 
kept in employment to make the country admired by foreigners ! 
But whither can they carry their indeatry ? and to what new 
trade can they devote themselves, who have spent twelve years 
in the study of drawing, colouring and embroidering ? 

In the same class of luxurious manufactories as these, may be 
ranked plate glass, in which the French have long excelled. The 
Lancashire company, however, have made plates of the enormous 
dimensions of twelve feet by six; which the manufactory of St 
Gobin has never thought of attempting. Mirrors of all kinds 
are among the things which one might, a priori, suppose to have 
been multiplied and perfected in France; as they contribute to 
gratify more than one species of vanity. It is but of late, how- 
ever, and in imitation of England, that a decent drinking-glass 
has been made in the country; so much is luxury preferred to 
comfort. ‘ The French are particularly expert in headin large 
sheets of glass, and making them into various shapes, to cover 
clocks, vases, &c. Their green bottle glass, too, is generally 
superior to ours. But theirs is a wine country. 

We believe we must stop here: But to illustrate the general 
character and result of the industry of France, we may remark, 
that with all her national advantages, there is no country in 
Europe that has suffered so much from financial embarrass- 
ments, or got so disreputably out of them. National Bankruptcy 
has been a most common resource: and to raise the nominal 
value of the coin, or to lower its intrinsic worth, to reduce the 
capital or the interests of the creditors of the State, have at all 
times been among her happiest financial operations. Without 
looking back to older times, to the reign St Louis, whom the 
French consider as their most virtuous monarch; or of John, 
who said that, if honour were banished from the earth, it should 
still find an asylum in the hearts of kings,—and who both did 
what they pleased with the coin, and the claims of their credi- 
tors—without quoting the examples of two of the most upright 
ministers that 'rance has ever known, Sully and Colbert, both of 
whom were partisans of bankruptcy : we may say, that the money 
of which the subject has been defrauded or robbed, within the 
last hundred yeais, is equal to more than the national debt of 
England. Louis XIV, after repeatedly altering the value of 
his coin, left his kingdom loaded with a debt of 130,000,000 
Sterling, which the honest St Simon gravely proposed to pay 
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by a national bankruptcy. This expedient, however, the Duke 
de Noailles opposed in words, though he adopted it in reality, 
under the names of a new coinage, the visa, and the chambre 
ardente ; measures which gave rise to scenes of iniquity and 
corruption, such as never have occurred in England. After 
this, followed the Regency, the System of Law, and further 
fluctuations in the value of coin, until Fleury, after employing 
the same means himself, at length abandoned them, and put a 
momentary stop to these profligate irregularities. The same 
distress, and the same deceptions, continued during all the ad- 
ministrations through which the finance department was hand- 
ed; and the plans and operations of Silhoutte, Boulogne, Se- 
chelles, were precisely of the same complexion. Not even 
the enlightened views of Quesnai, or the still more more ex- 
tensive projects of Vincent de Gournai, could communicate to 
their countrymen, an efficient desire to become more honest 
and prudent; and, in 1770, the Abbé Terrai had recourse to 
the same expedients of violence and fraud, which were the 
subject of many songs and epigrams. At length Turgét was 
placed at the head of the finances, who seems to have been 
the only Frenchman that, to this hour, had any sound ideas 
upon the subject; and therefore it was that he was so speedily 
dismissed. ‘To him soon succeeded the levity of Calonne, the 
obstinate and impracticable self-sufficiency of Necker, and, 
finally, the Revolution,—which speedily eclipsed the glory of 
all earlier depredations. The confiscations of that dreadful pe- 
riod, at a moderate computation, may be estimated at nearly 
id of the fee-simple of the territory of France. Reductions of 
interest, almost at another third. The amount of assignats, the 
value of which was annihilated by the Legislature, in the short 
space of six years, was fourteen hundred and seventy-four mil- 
lions Sterling, When their successors, the mandats, were ush- 
ered into the world, by a sentence of death on whomsoever 
should refuse to receiye them at their nominal value, their ap- 
pearance was anticipated among the public, by a depreciation 
of about 66 per cent.; and an epigram, with which the walls cf 
the Palais Royal were covered in one night, hastened on their 
untimely end. 
* MANDATS. 
* Pauvres petits infértunés ! 
Vous étes morts avant d’étre nés!’ 

In 15 months one hundred millions of this still-born paper, 
was annulled, 

Although one of the objects proposed by the first partisans 
of the Revolution, was to equalue taxcs, and to make every 
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man contribute in proportion to his wealth, this end was not 
long kept in view; and, although the subject of taxation has 
been discussed in the Legislative Body, during thirty successive 
years, little proficiency has been made in it. The rich indeed 
are not now, as formerly, exempted by any particular privilege, 
trom contributing their ‘sh: are; but the system upon which the 
ways and means are raised, does most efficaciously exonerate 
them, by pressing too heavily upon objects which the poor con- 
sume, and too lightly upon those which contribute to the en- 
joyments of the ‘wealthy. Nay, in one instance, the French 
have shown less wisdom now, than in the 14th century. Under 
king John, wine paid a tax, in proportion to its price; but, at 
this moment, the cheapest beverage is subject to the same duty, 
on its entry into Paris and other towns, as the dearest; and 
thus the poor contribute 125 per cent., and the rich about 5 
per cent. upon this article of universal consumption, . Game of 
every description is exempt from duty; and lamb, another de. 

licacy reserved for the rich, pays none of the droits d entrée to 
which the very worst meats, dead or alive, are subjected. Nay, 
what is still more striking, there i is no tax upon servants, horses, 
carriages, or any of the apparatus which ministers to luxury ; 
but the miserable vehicles, called pots de chambre, in which 
the lower orders travel, at the rate of three halfpence per mile, 
pay a heavy duty to government. The droit de patente, .which 
every artisan must deposit before he can exercise a trade, is a 
preventive tax upon industry. ‘The land-tax is most unequally 
borne, by the different departments; and other imposts are 
paid, by some, in the proportion of ¥,th, by others in the pro- 
portion of id of the property. The “pheence of country banks 
shows the low state of internal trade; and, upon the whole, 
innumerable instances might be found, to demonstrate, that the 
opulent classes, to whieh the bulk of the legislators belongs, has 
not yet learned, in France, to strike the just balance between 
their country and themselves; but proceed upon a principle 
which pretty nearly amounts to levying rates upon the poor to 
enable the wealthy to live more at ease. 

The territorial advantages of France, in what relates to sub- 
sistence, have been administered with equal incapacity ; and 
the horrors of famine have .preyed upon that country, to 
greater extent, and more frequently, than upon other s, to 
whom nature has been far less bountiful. The famine under 
Robert in 1031, during which human flesh was sold in the 
butchers’ shops,. exceeded every thing that English history re- 
cords, even that cf 1513 under Edward II., the most dreadful 
we have experienced. The years 1348, 1351, 1420, 1437; 
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1488, 1557, and, more recently, 1801, 1812, 1816, 1817, 
were remarkable for a much greater degree of distress than we 
have felt upon similar occasions; and, in modern times, we 
cannot but remark, how much more frequently the want of pro- 
visions has excited, or, at least, has served as a pretext, for the 
apprehensions of government, and the clamours of the people, 
in France than in England. Our extensive relations, our indus- 
try, our foresight, generally lay by something for a time of 
want; but the French, confiding in their 4atural advantages, 
never: see misfortune till it falls upon them. The law of the 
Maximum, in 1793, was alone sufficient to create a famine; 
and, accordingly, distress was felt in its utmost fury, though 
its recollection was soon lost among the other horrors of that 
dreadful year. 

Taking a final view of the state of French industry, now and 
formerly, it is certainly impossible to doubt that it has received 
a very powerful stimulus, from the destruction of old prejudices; 
and a proportionate increase, since the obstacles which once im- 
peded its progress have been removed. We are far, however, 
from allowing that it can bear a comparison with English indus- 
try:—nor do we think it will ever be in a state so to do. At 
no time were the French a truly manufacturing and commercial 


people, like the English; and that, for a reason which acts most 
powerfully upon all human beings,—they can better do without 


manufactures and trade than we can. ‘The charter they receiv- 
ed from Nature was delivered in this Sybaritic aphorism, * Be 


thoughtless, and enjoy;’ while we were ordained to struggle 


under a harder, but a nobler mandate, * Reflect, and labour.’ 
The stimulants which have been applied to their vanity may 
rouse it for a time; but those effects, like all that is in opposi- 
tion to nature, must have an end. The very exhibition of the 
products of French industry, for the present year, shows how 
little the comforts of the people have been attended to, in com- 
parison with the luxuries of the great; how little the spirit of 
solidity and utility has gained over the national taste for frivo- 
lous ingenuity ; and how much greater their wish still is to daz- 
zlethan instruct. No body of British manufacturers, we are per- 
suaded, would submit to be the actors in such a theatrical pa- 
geant. The only exhibition about which an Englishman cares, is 
the diffusion of wealth and comfort in all its shapes; and he mea- 
sures it, not by its surface or its brilliancy, but by its depth and 
its solidity. He does not collect rare specimens into palaces, that 
princes may gaze at them; he spreads out his every-day produc- 
tions over the world, that men may imitate and enjoy them. The 
eottages and hamlets of the peasants, the neat mangious of the 
é 
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yeomanry, the larger habitations of the more wealthy, and all the 
gradations of dwellings up to the palace of the monarch, are the 
places where the products of British industry are to be found,— 
not exhibited, but in use; and where active comfort reigns in eve- 
ry due proportion. ‘To a Frenchman, indeed, exhibition is the 
limit of ambition ; and the industry of which he can make a pa- 
rade, is that which he will ever most value. Even while we 
look back—and forward—on the changes of empires and the over- 
throw of states, the rise of some upon the ruins of others, and 
the dread and interminable rotations of the wheel of fortune, we 
cannot but feel that there are characters inscribed on the hearts 
of nations which fortune can never wholly erase. What has long 
been among multitudes, has, for the most part, wisely been; and 
it is allowing too little to habit, to say that it is our second nature. 
It is more commonly the symbol of our fst impulses, and our 
first feelings; the expression of an original bias, no matter how 
or when impressed, but continued to our latest years. Of this 
kind is the industry of England, together with the habit of re- 
flexion by which it has been matured ; not a result from any of 
the fortuitous events which chance has brought to light, and 
may again overwhelm in darkness; but a deep and indestruct- 
ible proclivity, more long and lasting than her power itself. 
The splendour of nations may pass away; their wealth may be 
swallowed up in the vortex of revolutions; and the strength of 
to-day may be the weakness of to-morrow. But their charac- 
ters are not thus to be effaced, nor their genius to be extinguish- 


ed. With the power of Greece, the characteristic vivacity of 


her intellect did not perish: and, when the martial ardour of 
Rome, the last of all the virtues which forsook her, had become 
the dream of past ages, another spirit of glory, more peaceful 
though not less ambitious, took possession of her soul; and the 
world beheld, with admiration, a successive sceptre in her hands. 
The seat of the Useful Arts—of those which mankind bless, and 
by which they are blessed—of those which the heart reveres, 
and the understanding approves, is Britain :—and, should her 
armies be laid low—should wars or tempests sweep her fleets 
trom the ocean—should even her Star of Liberty grow dim; she 
may yet hold her empire over the mind, and maintain a place 
among the nations, by the united influence of sense, industry, 
and beneficence. 

Those who blame us for pointing out her faults and errors, 
do not know how we love and honour our country. It is the 
natural effect of sojourning in foreign climes, to make us too in- 
tensely national, and too proudly patriotic; and, on this occa- 
sion, we confess that we have wilfully shut our eyes both to the 
+ 
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evils under which we now suffer, and to the follies by which 
they have been partly provoked—and dwelt only on the bright- 
er topics of our character, intelligence and industry, and of the 
prosperity which was once, and, we trust will be again, their 
natural reward. It is impossible, however, to exclude for ever 
the prospect which lies immediately before us; and the love and 
respect we feel for our countrymen, but aggravate the bitter- 
ness of the reflections it suggests. No man who feels, as he 
ought, for the character of this nation, but must ask, whether a 
people so industrious and skilful can be starving, without the 
greatest abuse and misgovernment; or whether any circum- 
stances can justify words of contumely and menace, or measures 
of violence and intimidation, against a people so orderly, so rea- 
sonable, and so sincere ? 


Art. VI. Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, with a 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Noti- 
ces of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By 'T. Epwarp 
Bowpicu Esq., Conductor. London, Murray. 1819. 


(are Coast CastLe, or Cape Corso, is a factory of Africa, 

on the Gold Coast. The Portuguese settled here in 1610, 
and built the citadel; from which, in a few years afterwards, 
they were dislodged by the Dutch. In 1661, it was demolish- 
ed by the English under Admiral Holmes; and, by the treaty 
of Breda, it was made over to our Government. The latitude 
of Cape Coast Castle is 5° 6’ north; the longitude 1° 51’ west. 
The capital of the kingdom of Ashantee is Coomassie, the lati- 
tude of which is about 6° 30’ 20” north, and the longitude 2° 
6’ 30” west. The mission quitted Cape Coast Castle on the 
22d of April, and arrived at Coomassie about the 16th of May,— 
halting two or three days on the route, and walking the whole 
distance, or carried by hammock-bearers at a foot pace. The dis- 
tance between the fort and the capital is not more hen 150 miles, 
or about as far as from Durham to Edinburgh :—and yet the 
kingdom of Ashantee was, before the mission of Mr Bowdich, 
almost as much unknown to us as if it had been situated in some 
other planet. The country which surrounds Cape Coast Castle 
belongs to the Fantees; and, about the year 1807, an Ashantee 
army reached the coast for the first time. ‘They invaded Fan- 
tee again in 1811, and, for the third time, in 1816. ‘To puta 
stop to the horrible cruelties committed by the stronger on the 
weaker nation; to secure their own safety, endangered by the A- 
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shantecs ; and to enlarge our knowledge of Africa,—the Govern- 
ment of Cape Coast Castle persuaded the African Committee to 
send a deputation to the kingdom of Ashantee: And of this em- 
bassy, the publication now before us is the narrative. The em- 
bassy walked through a beautiful country, laid waste by the re- 
cent wars, and arrived in the time we have mentioned, and with- 
out meeting with any remarkable accident at Coomassie the ca- 
pital. ‘The account of their first reception there we shall lay 
before our readers. 

© We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, passing under a fetish, or 
sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, and suspended be- 
tween two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 people, the greater part 
warriors, met us with awful bursts of martial music, discordant only 
in its mixture; for horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gongs, were all 
exerted with a zeal bordering on phrenzy, to subdue us by the first 
impression. The smoke which encircled us from the incessant dis- 
charges of musquetry, confined our glimpses to the foreground; and 
we were halted whilst the captains performed their Pyrrhic dance, in 
the centre of a circle formed by their warriors ; where a confusion of 
flags, English, Dutch, and Danish, were waved and flourished in ail 
directions ; the bearers plunging and springing from side to side, with 
a passion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains, who followed 
them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so close, that the flags 
now and then were in a blaze; and emerging from the smoke with 
all the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their followers kept up 
the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the captains was a 
war cap, with gilded rams horns projecting in front, the sides ex- 
tended beyond all proportion by immense plumes of eagles feathers, 
and fastened under the chin with bands of cowries. Their vest was 
of red cloth, covered with fetishes and saphies in gold and silver ; 
and embroidered cases of almost every colour, which flapped against 
their bodies as they moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the 
horns and tails of animals, shells, and knives; long leopards tails hung 
down their backs, over a small bow covered with fetishes. They 
wore Joose cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red leather, 
coming half way up the thigh, and fastened by small chains to their 
eartouch or waist belt ; these were also ornamented with bells, horses 
tails, strings of amulets, and innumerable shreds of leathér ; a small 
quiver of poisoned arrows hung from their right wrist, and they held 
a long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of Moorish writ- 
ing affixed to the end of it. A smail spear was in their left hands, 
covered with red cloth and silk tassels; their black countenances 
heightened the effect of this attire, and completed a igure séarcely 
human. 

‘ This exhibition continued about half an hour, when we were al- 
lowed to proceed, encircled by the warriors, whose numbers, with 
the crowds of people, made our movement as gradual as if it had 
taken place in Cheapside ; the several streets branching off to the 
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tight, presented long vistas crammed with people; and those on the 
lett hand, being on an acclivity, innumerable rows of heads rose one 
above another: The large open porches of the houses, like the fronts 
of stages in small theatres, were filled With the better sort of females 
and children, all impatient to behold white men for the first time; 
their exclamations were drowned in the firing and music, but theif 
gestures were in character with the scene. When we reached the 
palace, about half a mile from the place where we entered. we were 
again halted, and an open file was made, through which the bearers 
were passed, to deposit the presents and baggage in the house assigned 
to us. Here we were gratified by observing several of the caboceers 
(chiefs) pass by with their trains, the novel splendour of which astonish 
ed-us. The bands, principally composed of horns and flutes, trained 
to play in concert, seemed to soothe our hearing into its natural tone 
again by their wild melodies ; whilst the immense umbrellas, made to 
sink aud rise from the jerkings of the bearers, and the large fans 
waving around, refreshed us with small currents of air, under a burn- 
ing sun, clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere almost suffocat- 
ing. We were then squeezed, at the same funeral pace, up a lon 
street, to an open-fronted house, where we were desired by a roy 
messenger to wait a further invitation from the king.’ pp. 31-33. 

The embassy remained about four months, leaving one of 
their members behind as a permanent resident. Their treat- 
ment, though subjected to the fluctuating passions of Barbarians, 
was, upon the whole, not bad; and a foundation appears to 
have been laid of future intercourse with the Ashantees, and a 
mean opened, through them, of becoming better acquainted with 
the interior of Africa. 

The Moors, who seem (barbarians as they are) to be the ci- 
vilizers of internal Africa, have penetrated to the capital of the 
Ashantees: They are bigotted and intolerant to Christians, but 
not sacrificers of human victims in their religious cetemonies ; 
—nor averse to commerce; and civilized in comparison to most 
of the idolatrous natives of Africa. From their merchants who 
resorted from various parts of the interior, Mr Bowdich em+ 
ployed himself in procuring all the geographical details which 
their travels enabled them to afford. Timbuctoo they described 
as inferior to Houssa, and not at all comparable to Boornoo. The 
Moorish influence was stated to be powerful, but not predominant. 
A small river goes nearly round the town, overflowing in the 
rains, and obliging the people of the suburbs to miove to an 
eminence in the centre of the town, where the king lives. The 
king, a Moorish negro called Billabahada, had a few double- 
barrelled guns, which were fired on great occasions; and gune 
powder was as dear as gold. Mr Bowdich calculates Houss® 
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to be NE. from the Niger 20 days’ journey, of 18 miles each 
day; and the latitude and longitude to be 18° 59’ N. and 3° 59° 
E. Boornoo was spoken of as the first empire in Africa. The 
Mahometans of Sennaar reckon it among the four powerful 
empires of the world: the other three being Turkey, Persia, 
and Abyssinia. 

The Niger is onty. known to the Moors by the name of the 
Quolla, pronounced as: Quorra by the negroes, who, from what- 
ever countries they come, all spoke of this as the largest river 
with which they were acquainted; and it was the gr: and feature 
im all the routes to Ashantee, whether from FZoussa, Boornoo, 
or the intermediate countries. The Niger, after leaving the 
lake Dibbri, was invariably described as div iding into two ‘large 
streams ; the Quolla, or the greater division, pursuing its course 
south~e: astward, till it joined the Bahr Abiad; and the other 
branch ronning northw ard of east, near to Timbuctoo, and divid- 
ing again soon afterwards,—the smaller division running north- 
wards by Yahoodee, a place of great trade, and the larger run- 
ning directly eastward, and entering the lake Caudi under the 
mame of Gambaroo. *‘ The variety of this concurrent evidence 
respecting the Gambaroo, made an impression on my mind, 
says Mr Bowdich, ‘ almost amounting to conviction.’ The 
same author adds, that he found the ‘Moors very cautious in 
their accounts; declining to speak unless they were positive,— 
and frequently referring doubtful points to others whom they 
knew to be better acquainted with them. 

The character of the present king is upon the whole respect- 
able; but he is ambitious, has conquered a great deal, and is 
conquering still. He has a love of knowledge ; and was always 
displeased when the European objects which attracted his at- 
tention were presented to him as gifts. His motives, he said, 
ought to be better understood, and more respect paid to his 
dignity and friendship. He is acute, capricious, and severe, 
but not devoid of humanity; and has incurred unpopularity on 
some occasions, by limiting the number of human sacrifices more 
than was compatible with strict orthodoxy. His general sub- 
jects of discourse with the Mission were war, legislation, and 
mechanics. He seemed very desirous of standing well in the 
estimation of his European friends ; and put off a conversation, 
once, because he was a little tipsy, and at another time because 
he felt himself cross, and out of temper. 

_ The king, four aristocratical assessors, and the assembly of 
captains, are the three estates of the Ashantee government. 
‘The noble quartumvirate, in all matters of foreign policy, have 


a veto on the king’s decisions. "Fhey watch, ri ther than share 
2 
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the domestic administration; generally influencing it by their 
opinion, rather than controlling it by their authority. In ex- 
ercising his judicial function, the king always retires in private 
with the aristocracy, to hear their opinions. The course of suc- 
cession in Ashantee is the brother, the sister’s son, the son, and 
the chief slave. 

The king’s sisters may marry, or intrigue with any person they 
please, provided he is very strong and handsome; and these ele- 
vated and excellent women are always ready to set an example 
of submission to the laws of their country. ‘The interest of mo~ 
ney is about 300 per cent. A man may kill his own slave; or 
an inferior, for the price of seven slaves. Trifling thefts are 
punished by seyennes, The property of the wife is distinct from 
that of the husband—though the king is heir to it. ‘Those ac« 
cused of witchcraft are tortured to death. Slaves, if ill treat- 
ed, are allowed the liberty of transferring themselves to other 
masters. 

The Ashantees believe that an higher sort of god takes care 
of the whites, and that they are left to the care of an inferior 
species of deities. Still the black kings and black nobility are to 
go to the upper gods after death, where they are to enjoy eter~ 
nally the state and luxury which was their portion on earth. 
For this reason a certain number of cooks, butlers, and domes- 
tics of every description, are sacrificed on their tombs, They 
have two scts of priests: the one dwell in the temples, and com- 
municate with the idols; the other species do business as con- 
jurors and cunning men, tell fortunes, and detect small thefts. 
Half the offerings to the idols are (as the priests say) thrown 
into the river, the other half they claim as their own. The 
doors of the temples are, from motives of the highest humanity, 
open to runaway slaves; but shut, upon a fee paid by the master 
to the priest. Every person has a small set of houschold gods, 
bought of the Ietishmen. They please their gods by avoiding 
particular sorts of meat; but the prohibited viand is not always 
the same. Some curry favour by eating no veal ; some seek pro- 
tection by avoiding pork ; others say, that the real monopoly 
which the celestials wish to enehlich, is that of beef—and so 
they piously and prudently rush into a course of thutton, They 
have the customary nonsense of lucky days, trial by ordeal, and 
libations and relics. ‘The most horrid and detestable of their 
customs is their sacrifice of human victims, and the tortures 
preparatory to it. ‘This takes place at all their great festivals, 
or Customs, as they are called.—Some of these occur every 21 
days; and there are not fewer than 100 yictims immolated at 
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each. Besides these, there are sacrifices at the death of every 
person of rank, more or less bloody according to their dignity. 
On the death of his mother, the king butchered no less that 
three thousand victims; and on his own death this number would 
probably be doubled. The frneral rites of @ great captain were 
repeated weekly for three months; and 200 persons, it is said, 
were slaughtered each time, or 2400 in all, The author gives 
an account of the manner of these abominations, in one instance 
of which he was an unwilling spectator. On the funeral of the 
mother of Quatchiec Quofie, which was by no means a great 
one— 

‘ A dash of sheep and rum was exchanged between the King and 
Quatchie Quofie, and the drums announced the sacrifice of the vic- 
tims. All the chiefs first visited them in turn ; I was not near enough 
‘to distinguish wherefore. The executioners wrangled and struggled 
for the office ; and the indifference with which the first poor creature 
Jooked on, in the torture he was from the knife passed through his 
cheeks, was remarkable. The nearest executioner snatched the 
sword from the others, the right haud of the victim was then lopped 
off, he was thrown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut 
off ; it was cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. ‘Twelve more 
were dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, 


and retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, 
were made in the bush where the body was buried. It is usual to 


” 


“wet the grave” with the blood of a freeman of respectability. 
All the retainers of the family being present, and the heads of all the 
victims deposited in the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspect- 
ingly called on in a hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket; 
and just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave from behind stuns 
one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep gash in 
the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the body, 
and the grave instantly filled up.’ pp. 287, 288. 

‘ About a hundred persons, mostly culprits reserved, are generally 
sacrificed, in different quarters of the town, at this custom, (that is, 
at the feast for the new year). Several slaves were also sacrificed at 
Bantama, over the large brass pan, their blood mingling with the va- 
rious vegetable and animal matter within (fresh and putrefied), to com- 
plete the charm, and produce invincible fetish. All the chiefs kill se- 
veral slaves, that their blood may flow into the hole from whence the 
new yam is taken. ‘Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take the 
head of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole.” _p. 279. 

The Ashantees are very superior in discipline and courage to 
the water-side Africans: ‘They never pursue when it is near sun- 
set; the gereral is always in the rear, and the fugitives are in- 
stantly put to death. The army is prohibited, during the ac- 
tive part of the campaigh, from all food bat meal, which each 
man carries in a small bag by his side, and mixes in his hands 
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with the first water he comes to; no fires are allowed, lest their 
position should be betrayed ; they eat little select bits of the first 
enemy’s heart whom they kill; and all wear ornaments of his 
teeth and bones. 

In their buildings, a mould is made for receiving the clay, by 
two rows of stakes placed at a distanee equal to the intended 
thickness of the wall: the interval is then filled with gravelly 
clay mixed with water, which, with the outward surface of the 
frame-work, is plastered so as to exhibit the appearance of a 
thick mud wall. The captains have pillars, which assist to sup- 
port the roof, and form a proscenium, or open tront. The 
steps and raised floors of the rooms are clay and stone, with a 
thick layer of red earth, washed and painted daily, 

« While the walls are still soft, they formed moulds or frame-works 
of the patterns in delicate slips of cane, connected by grass. The two 
first slips (ene end of each being inserted in the soft wall) projected the 
relief, commonly mezzo: the interstices were then filled up with the 
plaster, and assumed the appearance depicted. The poles or pillars 
were sometimes encircled by twists of cane, intersecting each other, 
which, being filled up with thin plaster, resembled the lozenge and 
cable ornaments of the Anglo-Norman order; the quatre-foil was 
very common, and by no means rude, from the symmetrical bend of 
the cane which formed it. 1 saw a few pillars (after they had been 
squared with the plaster), with numerous slips of cane pressed per- 
pendicularly on to the wet surface, which being covered again with 
a very thin coat of plaster, closely resembled fluting. When they 
formed a large arch, they inserted one end of a thick piece of cane 
in the wet clay of the floor or base, and, bending the other over, in- 
serted it in the same manner; the entablature was filled up with 
wattle work plastered over. Arcades and piazzas were common. 
A white wash, very frequently renewed, was made from a clay in 
the neighbourhoood. Of course the plastering is very frail, and in 
the relief ffequently discloses the edges of the cane, giving however 
a piquant effect, auxiliary to the ornament. The doors were an en- 
tire piece of cotton wood, cut with great labour out of the stems or 
buttresses of that tree; battens variously cut and painted were after- 
wards nailed across. So disproportionate was the price of labour to 
that of provision, that I gave but two tokoos for a slab of cotton 
wood, five feet by three. The locks they usc are from Houssa, and 
quite original ; one will be sent to the British Museum. Where they 
raised a first floor, the under room was divided into two by an inter- 
secting wall, to support the rafters for the upper room, which were 
generally covered with a frame work thickly plastered over with red 
ochre. I saw but one attempt at flooring with plank, it was cotton 
wood shaped entirely with an adze, and looked like a ship’s deck. 
The windows were open wood work, carved in fanciful figures and 
mtricate patterns, and painted red ; the frames were frequently cased 
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in gold, about as thick as cartridge paper. What surprised me most, 
and is not the least of the many circumstances deciding their great 
superiority over the generality of negroes, was the discovery that 
every house had its cloaca, besides the common ones for the lower 
orders without the town.’ pp. 305, 306. 

The rubbish and offal of each house are burnt every morning 
at the back of the street ; and they are as nice in their dwellings 
as in their persons, The Ashantee loom is precisely on the 
same principles as the English: the fineness, variety, brilliancy, 
and size of their cloths is astonishing. ‘They paint white cloths, 
not inelegantly, as fast as an European can write. ‘They excel 
in pottery, and are good goldsmiths. Their weights are very 
neat brass casts of almost every animal, fruit and vegetable, 
known in the country. The king’s scales, blow-pan, boxes, 
weights, and pipe-tongs were neatly made of the purest gold. 
They work finely in iron, tan leather, and are excellent car- 
penters. 

Mr Bowdich computes the number of men capable of bear- 
ing arms to be 204,000. The disposeable force is 150,000; the 
population a million; the number of square miles 14,000, 
Polygamy is tolerated to the greatest extent; the king’s allow- 
ance is 3333 wives; and the full complement is always kept 
up. Four of the principal streets in Coomassie are half a 
mile long, and from 50 to 100 yards wide. The streets were 
all named, and a superior captain in charge of each. The 
street where the mission was lodged was called Apperemsoo, 
or Cannon Strect: another street was called Dacbrim, or 
Great Market Street ; another, Prison Street, and soon. A 
plan of the town is given. The Ashantees persisted in saying, 
that the population of Coomassie was above 100,000; but this 
is thoughe, by the gentlemen of the mission, to allude ra- 
ther to the population collected on great occasions, than the 
permanent residents, not computed by them at more than 
15,000. ‘The markets were daily ; and the articles for sale, 
beef, mutton, wild-hog, deer, monkeys’ flesh, fowls, yams, plan- 
tains, corn, sugar-cane, rice, peppers, vegetable butter, oranges, 
papans, pine apples, bananas, salt and dried fish, large snails 
smoke-dried; palm wine, rum, pipes, beads, looking-glasses}; 
sandals, silk, cotton cloth, powder, small pillars, white and blue 
thread, and calabashes. The cattle in Ashantee are as large 
as English cattle; their sheep are hairy.. They have no im- 
plement but the hoe; have two crops of corn in the year ; plant 


their yams at Christmas, and dig them up in September. Their 
plantations, extensive and orderly, have the appearance of hop 
gardens well fenced in, and regularly planted in lines, with a 
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broad walk around, and a hut at each wicker-gate, where a 
slave and his family reside to protect the plantation. All the 
fruits mentioned as sold in the market grew in spontaneous a- 
bundance, as did the sugar-cane. ‘The oranges were of a large 
size, and exquisite flavour. ‘There were no cocoa trees, ‘The 
berry which gives to acids the flavour of sweets, making limes 
taste like honey, is common here. ‘The castor-oil plant rises to 
a large tree. ‘The cotton tree sometimes rises to the height of 
150 feet. 

The great obstacle to the improvement of commerce with the 
Ashantee people (besides the jealousy natural to barbarians) is 
our rejection of the slave trade, and the continuance of that 
detestable traffic by the Spaniards. While the mission was in 
that country, one thousand slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners on the coast.—How is an African monarch to be 
taught that he has not a right to turn human creatures into run 
and tobacco? or that the nation which prohibits such an in- 
tercourse, are not his enemies? ‘To have free access to Ashan- 
tee, would command Dagwumba. ‘The people of Inta and 
Dagwumba being commercial, rather than warlike, an inter- 
course with them, would be an intercourse with the interior, as 
far as Timbuctoo and Houssa northwards, and Cassina, if not 
Boornoo, eastwards. 

After the observations of Mr Bowdich, senior ofticer of the 
mission, follows the narrative of Mr Hutchison, leit as chargé 
(affaires, upon the departure of the other gentlemen, Mr 
Hutchison mentions some white men residing at Yenné, whom 
he supposes to have been companions of Park; and Ali Baba, 
aman of good character and consideration, upon the eve of de- 
parture from, these regions, assured him, that there were two 
Europeans then resident at Timbuctoo.—In his observations on 
the river Gaboon, Mr Bowdich has the following information 
on the present state of the slave trade. 

‘ Three Portuguese, one French, and two large Spanish ships, 
visited the river for slaves during our stay; and the master of a Li- 
verpool vessel assured me that he had fallen in with 22 between Ga- 
boon and the Congo. Their grand.rendezvous is Mayumba. The 
Portuguese of St Thomas’s and Prince's islands send small schooner 
boats to Gaboon for slaves, which are kept, after they are transport- 
ed this short distance, until the coast is clear for shipping them to 
America. A third large Spanish ship, well armed, entered the river 
the night before we quitted it, and hurried our exit, for one of that 
character was committing piracy in the neighbouring rivers. Having 
suffered from falling into their hands before, 1 felicitated myself on 
the escape. We were afterwards chased and boarded by a Spanish 
armed schooner, with three hundred slayes on board; they only de- 
sired provisions.’ 
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These are the most important extracts from this publication, 
which is certainly one of considerable importance, from the ac- 
count it gives us of a people hitherto almost entirely unknown; 
and from the light which the very diligent and laborious in- 
quiries of Mr Bowdich have thrown upon the geography of 
Africa, and the probability held out to us of approaching the 
great kingdoms on the Niger, by means of an intercourse by 
no means difficult to be established with the kmgdoms of Inta 
and Dagwumba. The river Volta flows into the gulf of Gui- 
nea, in latitude 7° north. It is navigable, and by the natives 
navigated for ten days, to Odentee. Now, from Odentee to 
Sallagha, the capital of the kingdom of Inta, is but four days’ 
journey; and seven days’ journey from Sallagha, through the 
Inta Jam of Zengoo, is Yahndi, the capital of Dagwumba. 
Yahndi is described to be beyond comparison larger than Coo- 
massie, the houses much better built and ornamented. The 
Ashantees who had visited it, told Mr Bowdich they had fre- 
quently lost themselves in the streets. The king has been 
converted by the Moors, who have settled themselves there in 
great numbers. Mr Lucas calls it the Mahometan kingdom of 
Degomba; and it was represented to him as peculiarly wealthy 
and civilized. The markets of Yahndi are described as animat- 
ed scenes of commerce, constantly crowded with merchants from 
almost all the countries of the interior. It seems to us, that 
the best way of becoming acquainted with Africa, is not to plan 
such sweeping expeditions as have been lately sent out by Go- 
vernment, but to submit to become acquainted with it by de- 
grees, and to acquire by little and little a knowledge of the best 
methods of arranging expeditions. The kingdom of Dagwumba, 
for instance, is not 200 miles from a well known and regular 
water carriage, on the Volta. Perhaps it is nearer, but the dis- 
tance is not greater than this. It is one of the most commercial 
nations in Africa, and one of the most civilized ; and yet it is 
utterly unknown, except by report, to Europeans.—Then why 
not plan an expedition to Dagwumba? ‘The expense of which 
would be very trifling, and the issue known in three or four 
months. ‘The information procured from such a wise and mo- 
derate undertaking, would enable any future Mission to pro- 
ceed with much greater ease and safety into the interior; or 
prevent them from proceeding, as they hitherto have dene, to 
their own destruction, We strongly belieye, with Mr Bowdich, 
that this is the right road to the Niger, 

Nothing in this world is created in vain: lions, tigers, con- 
querors, have tueir use. Ambitious monarchs, who are the 
curse of civilized nations, are the civilizers of savage people 
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With a number of little independent hordes, civilization is im- 
possible. They must have a common interest before there can be 
vence; and be directed by one will, hefore there can be order. 
Vhen mankind are prevented from daily quarrelling and fight- 
ing, they first begin to improve; and all this, we are afraid, is 
only to be accomplished, in the first instance, by some great 
conqueror. We sympathize, therefore, with the victories of the 
King of Ashantee—and feel ourselves, for the first time, in love 
with military glory. The ex-Emperor of the French would, 
at Coomassie, Dagwumba, or Inta, be an eminent benefactor to 
the human race. 


Ant. VII. ZL’ Europe apres le Congrés d’ Aix-la- Chapelle, fai- 
sant Suite au Congres de Vienne. Par M. De Praont, ancien 
Archevéque de Malines. A Paris. Béchet Ainé 1819. 
8vo. pp. 378. 


N° scene in the history of diplomacy ever presented so imposing 
an aspect as the assembly of Sovereigns which took place 
at Vienna in 1815,—certainly none where the objects of delibe- 


ration were of greater extent or importance. After a war so 
long and eventful as that which terminated in the overthrow of 
Napoleon, and of the influence which his arms had extended 
over the whole of Europe, and exercised in a manner so fatal to 
its independence, the necessity of settling the political balance 
in such a manner as to secure the weaker against the more 
powerful States, became, more than ever, an object of import- 
ance and necessity. The peace of Westphalia, and also that of 
Utrecht, had been concluded under very different cireumstan- 
ces. ‘The object of the former was, to repress the undue pre- 
ponderance of a particular State; of the latter, to prevent the 
creation of such a preponderance, by interdicting the union of 
the French and Spanish monarchies under one crown. ‘The 
relative situation of the different powers who were engaged in 
these important negociations, was also materially changed. Some 
had risen to power and civilization, from a comparative state of 
barbarism; while others, who were the principal actors in the 
former transactions, had fallen into complete insignificances 
Such was the state of Spain, who, at the treaty of Westphalia, 
was in possession of Roussillon, Franche Comté, and the Ne- 
therlands, as well as of the preponderant power in Italy; and 
such also, in a lesser degree, was Sweden, who performed so 
important a part in the negociations at Osnabruck; while Ru~ 
sia, who at that period was unknown in the system of European 
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polity, had not only risen into power and importance, but, by 
her interference in the affairs of E surope, had completely chang. 
ed the principles on which the aneient system proceeded. Prus- 
sia, also, which became a kingdom a little before the peace of 
Utrecht, had succeeded to the influence formerly exercised by 
France and Sweden on the Protestant interest of the empire, 
and formed an important counterpoise, in the north of Ger- 
many, to the power of Austria. 

But by far the most important features of the Congress of 
Vienna, is the solemn and general adoption of that system of Par- 
tition and compulsive cession, which first received its sanction in 
the unprincipled division of Poland, which has been carried to an 
alarming extent in the late arrangements, and which gives this 
Congress rather the appearance ot an assemblage of sovereigns 
for the division of conquered territories, * than for the purpose 
of fulfilling those generous intentions, promulgated in the pro- 
clamations of the Allies, on their mivante towards the French 
capital, at Frankfort and at Chatillon, and recognised in the treaty 
of Chaumont and the peace of Paris. Occasions have cer tainly 
occurred, where the cession of a particular district has been 
attended with advantage; but in such cases the States them- 
selves have always been admitted as parties, and their consent 
generally obtained to the alienation of: their territory, while 
they received an indemnity for the loss; as in the case of the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine to France, at the peace of 
Westphalia. In the act of cession, or instrument delivered 


* That the reader may have a distinct idea of the comparative in- 
erease of territory acquired by these arrangements, we subjoin the 
following Table, from an interesting work entitled ‘ La France et les 
Francais, en 1817. Par C. L. Le Sur. Paris, 1817, ’—showing the 
extent and population of the great States before the French Revolu- 
tion, and after the Congress of Vienna. 


| Extent of Territory acquired | Population 
in 1789. in 1817. in 1789. in 1817. 
|German sq. Miles! 
Russia in Europe 60,000 | 75,000 | 27,000,000 | 41,000,000 
Austria . 11,800 | 14,100 | 22,000,000 | 27,000, 000 | 
Prussia - 3,600 | 4,900 | 6,000,000 | 10,500,000 | 
Netherlands - | 625 | 1,094 | 2,700,000} 4,800,000} 
| square leagues | 
| 


27,490 | 27,490 || 25,000,000 28,814,041 | 
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by the Emperor to France, on this occasion, it is expressly 
declared, that these districts are ceded ¢ ex communi ordinum 
sententia pro publica tranquillitate, accedente etiam titulo one- 
roso (ut in tractatu videre est) in alterius dominium legilime 
translatas.’ This, however, is widely different from the prin- 
ciple of ‘that just repartition of force’ adopted by the late 
Congress, where the States ceded were no parties to the trans- 
action, being merely invited to accede, or submit rather, to the 
final decision already adopted by the Allied Powers. ‘The sove- 

reigns have, i in fact, erected themselves into a sort of council 
for arr anging the interests of Europe; under the sanction of 
which, they consider themselves authorized to extend or contract 
the territories of the other independent kingdoms and states, 
without the smallest respect for the personal interests of the 
subjects which compose those States; and, as in the case of 
Saxony, transferring an industrious and commercial people, 
from the mild and protecting sway of a pacific limited prince, 
to the dominion of a military and ambitious monarchy. We 

cannot agree with those who think, that by the creation of pow- 

erful and extensive kingdoms of the first order, and the annihi- 
lation of the smaller states, the peace or security of the rest is 
better ensured; for, besides the total want of justice or principle 
in such a system, it seems tous still more objectionable on the 
score of expediency. 

The absorption of smaller states by the more powerful, has, 
in every period of the world, preceded the decline of civiliza- 
tion, the extinction of liberty, and the approach of barbarism ; 
while the formation of smaller states has always been the result 
of industrious enterprise, and the invigorating spirit of freedom. 
We conceive, therefore, that the Plan of Partition has over- 
thrown the greatest advantage introduced by the balancing sys- 
tem, in the barrier which it opposed to the spirit of conquest— 
rejecting every acquisition of territory, even when founded on 
lawful right, which tended to agerandize an already powertul 
state, to the manifest detriment or danger of neighbouring 
kingdoms. It was the force of this principle which ‘compelled 
Philip V. of Spain to renounce his right to the succession of 
the French crown—the narrative of which instrument of re- 
nunciation, recognises this principle in such concise and decisive 
terms, that we cannot avoid quoting it below, * ‘for the edifi- 

* “Tt being one of the principal positions of the treaties of peace, 
depending between the crowns of Spain and of France, with that 
of England, for the rendering it firnd and lasting, and proceeding 
toa general one, on the maxim of securing for ever the universal goad 
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cation of our modern diplomatists, and at the same time recom- 
mending it as a valuable text in public law. 

But it is said by the admirers of the late arrangements,’ that 
the equilibrium has not been unsettled, because a duc proportion 
has been observed in the division of the spoil. But nothing can 
be more fallacious than such an argument; for if we once admit 
the dangerous principle that the greater powers may appropriate 
the smaller on such pretences as indemnification for losses occa- 
sioned by wars, or their political misdemeanor—proyvided only 
that they divide them fairly among themselves—where shall we 
find a check to the spirit of aggrandisement to which so strong 
a temptation and so ready an apology is thus suggested ? Is it 
not evident, that the termination of every new war must neces- 
sarily witness the absorption of some of the weaker States by the 
stronger ; till two or three giant powers alone are left, to fight 
with each other for the great prize of universal dominion ? 

Of all the questions reserved by the treaty of Paris for dis- 
cussion at the Congress, those regarding the reestablishment of 
Poland, and the fate of Saxony, were of the most importance. 
There are fortunately a sufficient number of documents, * al- 
though not published by any regular authority, to enable us to 
furm a tolerably correct estimate of the proceedings which took 
place on these great questions. But as we have already entered 
very fully into the business of Poland, as well as of Genoa, in 
former Numbers of this Journal, we shall speak now more prar- 
ticularly to the question of Saxony. With these negociations, 
another very important object, that of the reconstruction of the 
Prussian monarchy, was intimately connected. The treaties of 
Kalisch and Toeplitz had guaranteed to Prussia a determined 
scale of reconstruction, that of the year 1805. Those of Rci- 


and quiet of Europe by an equal weight of power, so that by many 
being united in one, the balance might not turn to the advantage of one, 
and the danger and hazard of the rest ; it was proposed and insisted 
on by England, and it was agreed on my part, &c. &c.’—Renunci- 
ation of the Successton to the Crown of France by Philip V., appended 
to the Treaty f Utrecht, published by authority in 1714. 

* Those which we shall have occasion to notice in the course of 
our remarks, are quoted from a tolerably complete and authentic 
collection of documents relative to the negociations at the Congress, 
published in Germany under the following title, Acten des Wiener 
Congresses in den Jahren 1814 und 1815. Herausgezeben von Dr 
Johann Ludwig Kluber, &c. vii. Bande, Erlangen, 1815-17. The 
same author has also written, in German, a very dry, but correct, de- 
tail of the arrangements, &c. adopted by the Congress. 
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chenbach and Toeplitz had assured the same to Austria. The 
adoption of this era must be considered as very favourable to 
Prussia, who at that time had reached her greatest height of 
territorial power; while Austria was considerably reduced by 
the ten years of war which she had waged against the French 
Revolution. 

The population of Prussia in 1805, before the treaty which 
ecded Hanover, and deducting the Margraviates and Neufchatel, 
amounted, according to statistical notices of the best authority, to 
9,884,600. ‘The losses which she sustained by the treaty of ‘Til- 
sit, reduced the number to 5,205,000. The events of the last 
campaign had already put her in possession of a part of what 
she had then lost; but the Emperor of Russia not having restor- 
ed the Polish provinces, which constituted in 1807 the dutchy 
of Warsaw, nor the circle of Bialystok, ceded in that year to 
Russia, the Margraviates being transferred by the treaty of 
Ried to Bavaria, and Hildesheim being ceded to England, the 
actual population of Prussia did not amount to more than 
6,898,600. She had a claim, therefore, to an increase of terri- 
tory, at least equivalent to 2,986,000 inhabitants. 

The mode in which this reconstruction was to be accomplish- 
ed, and the questions connected with it, occupied the Congress 
from its commencement in October 1814, till the month of May 
1815; and it was generally understood, that the state of their 
discussions was on the point of lighting up a new war. The 
order issued 11th December 1814, by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine at Warsaw, and addressed to the Poles, indicated pret- 
ty plainly the manner in which negociations, conducted in op 
position to the views of the Russian Emperor, were speedily to 
be terminated; and an army of 500,000 Russians were on the 
point of saving the Congress all further trouble regarding the 
future destiny of Poland. Alexander wished to preserve not 
only the circle of Bialystok, but also the whole of what for- 
merly constituted the dutchy of Warsaw, including the districts 
which in 1806 had been declared Southern Prussia, New East- 
ern Prussia, and New Silesia, with the part of Galicia which 
had been taken from Austria in 1809,—and would only consent, 
at most, to cede to Prussia a small district of Poland on theside 
of Neumark. The discussions on this question, are considered 
as the origin of the alarming dissensions which at this period 
agitated the Congress. 

Prussia estimated her territorial losses, as equivalent to a 
population of 3,360,216, she having agreed to give up some part 
of the districts which the fortune of war had once more put her 
in possession of; and it was proposed to supply this deficiency by 

1 
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ceding to her the Rhenish provinces on the French frontier, 
with those on the Moselle and the Meuse, forming a popu- 
lation of about 1,200,000, and still leaving a large surplus of 
two million, to be drawn either from Poland, or by the incor- 
poration of the whole of Saxony. This arrangement appears 
to have been agreed on by the Lmperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, before the entry of the Allies into Paris. Great Britain 
is said to have consented to it soon after; and it became the 
object of a Convention, * entered into by the two first men- 
tioned powers, signed 28th September 1814, but which, as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, has not been published. We 
may mention here, that the powers with which Lord Castlereagh 
was invested by his political friends on this occasion, were be- 
yond all example extensive ; and that we conceive the deputing 
to. any one individual the whole royal prerogative, and that with- 
out the salutary control of public opinion, is as impolitic in it- 
self, as we conceive it to be at variance with the deliberative 
spirit of our Constitution ; and we believe, that if such a power 
had not been exercised by his Lordship, the partition of Saxony 
might have been prevented. It was indeed declared by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, : No- 
vember 28. 1814, * that he did not believe any British minister 
would be a party to the partition of Saxony ;’ and it was also 
understood that Ministers had sent instructions to his Lordship 
to protest against that act, to which it tarned out that he him- 
self had been a willing party. 

In consequence of the declaration of the Congress of the 8th 
October 1814, Prince Hardenberg commenced the negocia- 
tions, by formally demanding Saxony, in two different notes; 
the first addressed to Prince Metternich of the 9th of October; 
the other to Lord Castlereagh of the 10th; neither of which 
documents, we suppose from a consciousness of the transactions 
to which they allude, have yet met the public eye: But the rea- 
sons advanced by his Lordship in support of this cession, are to 
be found in his answer to Prince Hardenberg of the 11th Oc- 
tober, and in a defence of this measure written by his Lordship 
@uring the same month, but without date.+ In these papers 
his Lordship states, ‘That there is no object of European policy 
to which he attaches more importance, than the reconstruction 
ef Prussia, as the only solid foundation of any arrangement for 
establishing the security of the North of Germany ;—that if the 


#* See Schoel, Histoire Abregée des Traités de Paix, Vol. xi. p. 37 
¢ Kliber Acten des Wiener Congresses, Vol. VII. pp. 7 to 15. 
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incorporation of the whole of Saxony with the Prussian monar- 
chy is necessary to secure so great a benefit to Europe, what- 
ever personal regret he might feel at the idea of seeing an an- 
cient family so profoundly afflicted, he should entertain no mo- 
ral or political repugnance against the measure itself ;—that 
this sovereign had placed himself’ in the situation of being sacri~ 
ficed to the tranquillity of Europe, by his perpetual tergiversa- 
tions, and by his slavish devotion to the will of Bonaparte, in 
his double capacity of chicf of the Polish and the German 
States ;—that the efforts of the Allies in the cause of Europe 
entitle them to indemnification for the risks they have run, and 
the losses they have sustained; and how could” they better in- 
demnify themselves than at the expense-of those powers who 
have been agerandized on account of their zeal for the common 
enemy, and who refused assistance in the common cause of the 
deliverance of Europe? If Russia was to be indemnified at the 
expense of an ally, why ought not Prussia at the expense of an 
enemy? If Russia ought to be aggrandized at the expense of 
a power which has done so much in the cause of Europe, where- 
fore ought not Prussia, at the expense of that State which has 
done the greatest evil to that cause ? 

Now, the solid answer to all this i is, that the question was 
not about deposing the existing Sovereign of Saxony, but a- 
bout annihilating the independence of the State »—depriving its 
population of the constitutional rights they had enjoyed for 
ages,—and turning them from a free and udependent nation 
into an obscure and degraded province of a military monar- 
chy. We can never adinit, that. the political existence of a 
whole anata who joined in the reestablishment of German 
independence with an ardour which has always been the dis- 
tinguishing feature in their character, can_be justly forfeited 
by the vacillating policy of their prince. Such a pretence af- 
fords no apology for the sacrifice of the rights and interests 
of the community, with all the affections and remembrances that 
sre coupled with the mere name of country. None regretted 
more than they, and certainly none with greater cause, the tem- 
npn policy which he adopted, rather with a view to save 

is country from the evils of war, || than from a decided par- 
tiality in favour of the French Emperor, whose army at that 
period was still in possession of a great part of Saxony. If the 


| Talleyrand is said to have remarked, on the conduct of the King 
ef, Saxony, that the only fault to be attributed to him, was that of 
allowing his clock to go a quarter of an hour slower than some of his 
aeighbours. 
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crimes of the Ruler were to be visited on the Nafion at large, 
why was not France itself partitioned among its conquerors ? 
Its long continued aggressions were indisputably more truly the 
acts of the nation, than any that were imputed to Saxony ;— 
and if it was held enough, in that case, to punish and remove 
the Ruler, upon what principle was a measure of justice, so out- 
rageously more severe, to be meted out for the comparatively 
trivial delinquencies of Saxony ? 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Cobourg Saalfeld ad- 
dressed, on the 14th October, a very spirited note to Lord Cas« 
tlereagh, containing many just and excellent views, and in which 
he discussed the question, both as a matter of right and of pub- 
lic interest. ‘The observations of this illustrious person, in so 
far as regards the interests of the German Confederation, are so 
worthy of attention, that we shall offer thein to the reader in his 
own words. * 

‘ Examinons a present, si le bonheur de la Prusse, l'interét de 
l’Allemagne, Ja situation générale de l'Europe démandent si impé- 
rieusement la suppression de la Saxe. 

* Vous voulez, My Lord, que la Prusse soit forte !—c'est l’affaiblir, 
—c'est lui donner une population qui d'un siecle n’oubliera pas ses 
sentimens pour |’ancienne dynastie, et nourrira dans son sein un germe 
perpétuel de mécontement et de troubles. L’homme d'état ne doit 

as oublier que la Saxe n’est pas un composé et ramas de petits états, 
fruit injuste des temps pass¢és. La Saxe est telle qu'elle était, il y a 
des siécles, son origine nationale est fondée, et cet état est d’autant 
moins fait pour étre une province tranquillement soumise. Vous 
voulez unir |’Autriche a la Prusse! La Saxe donnée a cette derniére 
suffirait pour les diviser. Les fronti¢res de ]’Autriche seront com- 
promises, ses mouvemens militaires génés et menacés, et les deux 
états placés aux portes de l’un et de l’autre, se trouveront tdt ou tard 
dans une situation hostile permanente, dangereuse pour eux et pour 
} Europe. 

* Vous voulez diviser la Russie et la Prusse! Vous n’y parviendrez 
pas. Il y a entre les deux souverains les liens personnels qu'il n’est 
au pouvoir de personne de rompre. Laffection 4 part, vous unissez 
leurs interéts quand vous pensez les séparer; car le Prusse sera ap- 
puyée par la Russie dans ses projets d'agrandissement en Allemagne, 
projets, par lesquels elle saura bientét franchir les limites que vous 
pretendez lui assigner aujourd'hui, et elle appuyera de son cété les 
desseins de la Russie sur l‘empire Ottoman. L’Allemagne sera dé- 
truite, l'Empire Ottoman renversé, la paix de l'Europe ébranlée, et 
tout cela par suite de votre plan. Voulez-vous savoir, My Lord, 


* Kliibcr Acten des Wicner Congresses, Vol. VII. p. 17. 
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quel est / Pintérét de Allemagne? Consultez ses voeur; car vous ne 
pensez ce rtainement pas que les grands et les petits états ignorent 
complettement ce qui peut les sauver ou les perdre ;—or, un seul ex- 
cepié, tous & Tunanimité, regardent I’ Allemagne comme perdue, si la 
Saxe lest. L’espéce d’équilibre, que votre plan tend a établir est 
donc le renversement de tout équilibre ; la. premiére consequence 
s¢rait une guerre civile en Allemagne, et dans l'Europe un état de 
convulsion générale, dont il est peu ptobable que |’Angleterre ne 
ressente pas les suites. 

‘ L’Allemagne a fixé ses regards sur l’Angleterre; elle portera sa 
cause au tribunal d’une nation juste et eclairée ; enemie de toute acte 
de violence, eile ne saurait sanctionner la suppression d’un peuple at- 
taché 4 la nation Anglaise par les liens de la religion, des arts et du 
commerce. Les observations que je me suis permis de soumettre a 
votre excellence sont dictées par le sentiment du bien général; et vous 
n’ 'ignorez pas, My Lord, que l'intérét personnel pourrait me faire te- 
nir un autre langage : : Mais j’aime ma patrie et 'honneur ; et l’amitié 
méme que me lie a la Russie, al’ Autriche, a la Prusse, ne peut que 
m’offrir un motif de plus pour combattre des projets, dangereux pour 
elles, malheureux pour nous. ’ 


There is a spirit in these observations which contrasts very 
strongly with the casuistry of his Lordship; and Europe may still 


have cause to regret that they were not adopted. Talleyrand 
appears to have been the only minister engaged in the negocia- 
tions, who opposed himself to these measures, under all the dis- 
advantage of the late humiliation of his country, and the conse- 
quent diminution of her influence. The Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary appears to have been willing enough that a part should be 
ceded ; but seems to have been under considerable apprehension, 
from the near neighbourhood which the incorporation of the 
whole of Saxony must have produced on the Bohemian frontier. 

Some intelligence of these transactions having reached Eng- 
land, the late Mr Whitbread, with that pramptitude which dis- 
tinguished him wherever the honour or interests of his country 
were concerned, raised his voice against the measure which it was 
evident the Congr ess were about to o adopt, and in which it appear- 
ed also that the English government concurred ; and we believe 
that it was the opposition and disgust exhibited against it in the 
House of Commons, which contributed to prevent the cession 
of the whole of Saxony—though it was not sufficient to prevent 
the incorporation of the greater part, with a population of about 
a million of individuals, with the Prussian dominions. 

It is evident, from what wé have. before stated, that there was 
a sufficient extent of unappropriated territory, consisting of the 
ecclesiastical and lay Electorates on the Rhine and elsewher e, 
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completely to reestablish Prussia in the stipulated scale of 1805. 
What she has acquired of Saxony, therefore, we are to consider 
as a gratuitous donation, an indemnification, or, as it was for- 
merly called in the language of diplomacy, @ satisfaction for her 
exertions in the common cause. None can respect, more than 
we do, that policy which, first of all, raised up in Prussia a 
power which might protect the Protestant interest in the north 
of Germany, and counterbalance the influence of the Lmperial 
House. And we agree also, that, in the changes which have 
lately taken place in the relative situations of the different Euro- 
pean powers, it is equally important, in the general distribution 
of that power, that Prussia should be strong both against Rus- 
sia and against France. But we can never admit that this is to 
be accomplished by the unjust plunder of neighbouring states ; 
and, even if some pretext might be found in what has been call- 
ed the rights of conquest for partitioning Saxony, it is impossi- 
ble not to regret, that a British minister should have followed a 
course so alien to the just and generous character of his country 
—instead of seeking at once to restore and attach a fallen enemy, 
and to secure the union of the German confederation, by the 
reestablishment of her ancient brotherhood of nations and states. 

But the negociations were terminated in the same little spirit 
in which the late war was begun: and the foreign policy of the 
present administration has had the melancholy and mischievous 
effect of entirely destroying that respect for our national charac- 
ter which once prevailed over all the Continent—and turning 
the name which used to be the pledge of honour and generosity, 
into a signal for mockery and reproach. There is hardly a 
corner of Europe where the ears of the English traveller are not 
now assailed either by the open sneers, or the half vented exe- 
crations of the people. It is the same voice of bitter complaint 
which is heard at Paris, at Dresden, at Copenhagen, and at 
Genoa. 

We conceive the European system to be weakened by the 
late xrrangements in those two points, where it was most de- 
sireable to have strengthened it against the influence of Russia; 
first, in consenting to the seizure of Finland, which we guaran- 
teed to that power by the treaty of Stockholm, 3d March 1818, 
and which led necessarily to another flagrant violation of public 
law, in the subsequent cession of Norway to Sweden, as an in- 
demnity for the loss of Finland; and, in the next place, by add- 
ing what remained of Poland, to the already colossal power of 
Russia, instead of throwing that additional weight into the scale 
of Germany. We confess, that we are unable to discover any 
traces of regard to the balance of power, in the act of adding 
Finland to Russia with the one hand, and with the other bring- 
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ing her, by the annexation of Poland, into the very heart of 
Germany. The influence of that power, however, was noto- 
riously predominant i in the ultimate arrangements of the Con- 
gress 5 and it was the more to be dreaded, because exercised 
under that dangerous character of mediation, under which she 
had already acquired : some of her most important conquests. 

On the subject of Russia, M. De Pradt has some striking 
observations, in the Second Chapter of-the present work, where 
he takes a general survey of the relations of the different Conti- 
nental powers, produced by the late arrangements. He separates 
them into two great divisions, those of the South and of the North; 
and distinguishes those which contribute actively to the main- 
tenance of general order, from those which exert no influence. 
The modern policy of Europe, he says, turns altogether on the 
Northern States and on Germany ; and is little affected by any 
thing beyond the Alps and Fyrenees. He considers all without 
those two natural barriers, as passive or inactive; nay, he goes 
the length of including France in the number of inactive States ; 
observing that the New Kingdom of the Netherlands, and the for- 
tresses erected by Germany, have > complete ly excluded her from 
Europe; and that the great game of European policy must now 
be played within that great square formed by the Alps, the Rhine, 
the Baltic, and the Vis stula. We do not by any means de: UY, we 
there is some foundation for those very sweeping assertion 
but we cannot possibly allow France to be considered as abso- 
lutely null and insignificant in any arrangements of a warlike or 
pacific nature that may he reafter take place on the Continent. 
That great kingdom, on the contrary, is still ey power- 
ful, whether regarded with a view to her territorial or natural 
resources, and may still exercise an influence in the political 
machine, most beneficial to the interests of the world: And it is 
to be hoped, the Representative Constitution she has lately ac- 
quired, will enable her to see her true interest,—and curb 
that spirit of aggrandizement to which Mr De Pradt, we sup- 
pose from the school in which he has been reared, seems still 
to cherish a lingering attachment. But however that may be, 
the’ supremacy of Russia ms iy be considered as the princi; ral 
cause of this new determination of policy. After ra sketch of the 
resources of this extensive Empire, he adds, 

* La Russie est donc aujourd’hui la puissance dominante sur le 
Continent, la puissance menagante pour les autres, dans i'état d’at- 
teindre les autres, hors de toute atteinte de leur part, et par consé- 
quent d’un danger toujours imminent. Le Congrés de Vienne, ew 
sanctionnant occupation de la Pologne a faussé la politique de Ew 
rope, qui exigeait d’éloigner la Russie 4 tout prix : tout devait étre sa- 
crifié 4 cette consideration. Le moment de |’établissement est celui 
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dans lequel les réflexions sont le plus nécessaires, c’est celui des pré- 
cautions. Une fois formés, qui n’en coiite-t-il point pour revenir, 
pour corriger, souvent pour obtenir un léger redressement! On s'en 
apercevra avec la Russie. Maintenant qu'elle se trouve fortifiée par 
une avant-garde telle que les deux tiers de Ja Pologne, que ses ailes 
sont parfaitenient 4 couvert, qui pourrait la faire reculer d'un pas, qui 
lemmpéchera de franchir ses barriéres? Entre elle et PF Allemagne, 
quelle est desormais la distance, le mur de séparation et le rempart ? 
Envain dira-t-on que les effets de cette combinaison seront tempérés 
par les qualités du Souverain de ce redoutable Empire. Est-ce dont 
que l'on tait de la politique avec des hommes ou bien avee des choses ? 
Est-ce que l’accroissement du pouvoir ne renferme pas l’invitation & 
Tusage du pouvoir? Est-ce que l'on peut repondre de I'éternité 
d’ Alexandre, comme de son immortalité ; son Ame comme son scep- 
tre passera-t-elle toute entiére & ses successeurs? N’en doutons pas, 
l'Europe, qui a soupiré aprés les revers de Napoleon, et qui en a 
profité pour s’émanciper, n’a fait que changer de joug, et prendre 
celui de la Russie au lieu de celui de la Erance: c’était au profit de 
l'Europe encore plus qu’au sien propre que Napoleon s’était lancé 
contre la Russie, et gardons qu’un jour on ne pleure sa défaite. 

La partie de la Pologne, réunie en dernier lieu a la Russie, a re- 
cu des consolations plutot qu’un état. I] est des choses pour les- 
quelles il ne peut exister de compensation. Les peuples ont sur cela 
le tact encore plus fin que les particuliers: il n’est que d’étre maitre 
chez soi. Quelque nom qui decore une domination étrangére, c'est 
toujours étre commandé: le plus petit grain de dépendance suffit 
pour gater tout ce qui peut se trouver de liberté. L’armée Polonaise 
sera un auxiliaire trés puissant pour Je Russe: rien ne surpasse en 
bravoure, en patience, en force le soldat Polonais: il réunit les qua- 
lités du Russe et du Frangais ; il est excellent homme de cheval, i! 
aime la guerre, et en a l’usage. Parmi les Polonais réparoitront des 
Sobieski, des Kosciusko, des Poniatowski; et leurs drapeaux, associés 
a ceux de la Russie, se montreront peut-étre un jour aux mémes 
fieux ou ils parurent a cété d’autres enseignes. La Pologne se trouve 
plus morcelée qu'elle le fut jamais. La Gallicie appartient a I’ Au- 
triche par suite des prémiers partages: le Duché de Posen, Dantzik, 
avec la Basse-Vistule, sont a la Prusse. ‘Trois autres parties sont a 
ta Russie, la Volhynie et Ja Lithuanie, comme provinces Russes, et 
le royaume de Pologne, comme Etat uni avec la Russie. La com- 
binaison parait singuliére au premier coup-d'ceil ; mais un peu dat- 
tention y fait découvrir des précautions contre la réunion dans uu 
méme faisceau d’une trop grande partie de l’ancienne famille Polo- 
naise. Des divisions d’Etats et d’aggrégations prétent a moins d’out- 
rages, portent moins a se compter que des reunions plus fortes: dix 
millions de Polonais réunis dans le méme Etat se seraient sentis bien 
autrement forts que séparés entre eux, et partagés entre trois gou- 
vernemens differens. Reéunir les trois grandes parties de la Pologne, 
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efit 6té accomplir I’ceuvre ébauché par Napoleon, et ses Vainqueurs 
ne pouvaient pas se faire secs exécuteurs testamentaires.’ pp. 42-45. 

Sweden, Mr de Pradt observes, has taken a peaceful and in- 
dustrious direction, contrary to hee former military system. The 
union of Norway he considers as beneficial ; and that the secu- 
rity of the Baltic is better guaranteed by that event, than it ever 
could have been without it t3—th: at one strong is better than two 
feeble powers united, and subject to division ;—that, owing to 
the maritime and continental preponderance which Russia and 
England have acquired, it becomes the interest of Europe to 
fortify as much as possible that Northern Power which is most 
competent to guard the Baltic both against Russia and against 
England ;—and, that this charge for the future is to be entrust- 
ed to Sweden. Now, we entertain great doubts whether Swe- 
den would be found competent either for the one object or the 
other, should there be any necessity for the exercise of this in- 
fluence: But it is a sufficient objection to this measure, that it 
formed part of a plan for the aggrandizement of Russia; a ca- 
lamity not to be compensated, even on Mr de Pradt’s own views, 
by the advantages which he mentions. Concerning the new re- 
lations of this Power, he observes, 

‘ Les nouveaux rapports de l’existence politique de la Suéde, 
d'aprés sa nouvelle formation, sont trés importans. I! faut les ob- 
server avec soin, parce que, dans cet état, cette puissance aura, sur 
les affaires de l'Europe, une influence qu'elle ne pouvait pas obtenir 
auparavant. On ne veut pas pour cela lui permettre le rétour des 
grands jours de Gustave Adolphe ou de Charles XII.—jours dans les- 
quels les armes Suédoises brillaient de l’éclat qu’avaient n’aguére les 
armes Frangaises,—qui ont eu de plus avec elle la cruelle conformité 
d’un Pultava; seulement on veut la présenter comme attendue par 
un avenir plus important, que n’était sa position sous la pressoir de la 
Russie, et dans un égalité proportionelle avec le Danemark ; elle est 
affranchie de l'une, et elle dépasse l'autre. La Suéde n’a plus rien 
a deméler avec la Prusse, qu’auparavant ses possessions de Pomeranie 
rendaicnt san ennemie ; non plus qu’avec empire Germanique, au- 
quel elle ne tient plus par aucun lien. Elle aura done dans tous !es 
temps la pleine disposition de ses forces, 1° pour elle-méme, 2° pour 
concourir avec le reste de l'Europe, 4 réprimer les deux envahisseurs 
qui menacent a la fois par terre et par mer—l’ Angleterre et la Russie. 
Alors personne n’a rien a demander a la Suéde dans son état d'isole- 
ment: elle-méme n’a plus rien 4 demander a personne; ii ne peut y 
avoir uve situation de paix mieux prononcée, mieux affermie par la 
nature des choses, ni qui puisse mieux donner a un état les moyens 
de tourner toutes ses vues vers son amélioration interieure.’ pp. 51, 
§2. 

Denmark, like Saxony, has been one of the victims of the 
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Congress. She has not yet received her promised indemnity 
in the dutchy of Lauenbourg, i in return for her cession of Pome- 
rania and Rugen to Prussia; which will probably come ultimate- 
ly as a burden on this count: ‘y, to be satisfied by a pecuniary 
indemnity. Our author observes, * L’étoffe a manqué pour 
* attribuer au Danemark les indemnités qui lui avaient été pro- 
‘ misés3’ and conceives, that her best policy is to turn her at- 
tention to maritime commerce as the source of riches and po- 
puilation, and for which her position offers all the means neces- 
sary for success. 

The new kingdom of the Netherlands is one of the most pro- 
minent, and perhaps the best legacy which the Congress of Vi- 
enna has left to Europe. There is no doubt a considerable dif- 
ference in the manners and habits of the Belgian people and the 
frugal Dutch, with whom they are now united, chiefly arising from 
religious persuasion ; ; but in the present age, we are not inclined 
to consider these differences as likely to produce any very serious 
discord. We fear, however, that the economical and industrious 
character of both nations, will not accommodate itself easily to the 
expensive duty they must now discharge, in garrisoning the great 
line of fortresses on the French frontier. We could wish also, 
that some more direct interest had been reserved to Austria, 
in the support of this line of defence against France, by the 
retention of some portion of her former possessions in the Ne- 
therlands. We cannot agree with our author, that it would 
have been for the interest of Europe to have incorporated the 
whole of Saxony with Prussi: aly and to have transported the king 
of Saxony to the Rhine, by giving him the sovereignty of these 
provinces, and placing an exiled prince, discontented and irri 

tated by such poli cy, ‘and also without the nec essary resources, 
to guard the very portals of the German empire against the first 
irruption of France, Such a proposition was made at the Con- 
gress by the Russian plenipotentiary, Count Nesselrode, and 
addressed in a note to the Austrian, British, and Prussian mi- 
nisters; and we are aware also, that it was modestly proposed 
in the same document, + that his Prussian Majesty should agree, 
in the event of receiving this princely boon, not to fortify the 
city of Dresden. 

There is much truth, however, in the following observations 
of Mr de Pradt on this new kingdom. 

‘ Situé entre la France et la Prusse, en vie de l’ Angleterre, le 
royaume de Pays Bas, enclavé entre trois puissances, dent chacune 
est plus forte qu ue lui, né peut presenter rien d’offens pour aucune, 
{] n'a d'intérét ™ a la paix panei entre elles ; car il serait bicy 
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difficile que d’une maniére ou de l'autre les éclats de leurs querelles 
ne retombassent sur lui. La France le défendrait contre la Prusse, 
la Prusse et |’ Angleterre contre la France ; les bases de son existence 
sont donc solides. I] est au prémier rang des Etats du second ordre. 
Rien ne doit le porter a craindre la France,—ce serait une pensée vul- 
gaire; il doit reconnaitre dans sa position de quoi s’¢lever audessus 
de ces vains outrages. Dans l’état actuel de l'Europe, avec le sé- 
cours toujours certains de |’Angleterre sa créatrice, comme de ia 
Prusse sa voisine, il doit penser qu'elle ne voudra pas courir les 
risques d’une guerre générale pour lui arracher quelques lieues de ter- 
ritoire. Pour triompher de Jui, il faudroit aussi triompher de toute 
l'Europe ; l’armée du royaume. des Pays-Bas n’est pas seulement dans 
la Belgique et dans la Hollande, mais de plus elle se trouve dans 
toutes les garrisons de |’Europe, surtout dans les ports de I’ Angle- 
terre ; les remparts du royaume des Pays- Bas ne se trouvent pas seule- 
ment dans les forteresses dont il garnit son fronti¢re, mais de plus 
ils sont dans tous les arsenaux de |’ Europe, que l'on verrait vomir sur 
la France tout ce qu’ils renferment de destructeur, au premier mouve- 
ment que celle-ci ferait contre ce royaume.’ 

Prussia, in the space of half a century, has increased by two- 
thirds, and forms one of the most important barriers in the new 
system of defence against Russia. Her new acquisitions con- 
sist of the Dutchy of Saxony, and those of the Rhine, consist- 
ing of the Grand Dutchy of Berg, the town of Wetzlar and 
its territory, with the town and district of the antient Bishop- 
rick of C ologn »; on the left bank of the Rhine she possesses a 
rich and fertile country. She exercises the rights of sovereign- 
ty over the Margraviates of Higher and Lower Lusatia, and 
also over a number of the Mediatized Princes of Germany.— 
Notwithstanding this great influence, we conceive the present 
intimate union of this power with Russia, arising altogether 
from the personal friendship of the two Sovereigns, to be con- 
trary to her true interests: For Prussia can only, be considered 
powerful, so long as she remains attached to the interests of the 
German Confederation ; ; and the divided and straggling nature 
of her dominions would, in the event of hostility, lay her in a 
great measure at the mercy ofthe other States of Germany. In 
addition to what we have already had occasion to remar k con- 
cerning this power, the following observations of our author are 
worthy of attention. 

D’aprés le Congrés de Vienne, la Prusse a l'un de ses bras 3 
la porte de Thionville sur la Moselle, et l'autre 4 Memel sur le Nie- 
men, frontiére de Russie: on cherche le corps qui unit ces deux 
membres. I] y a trois Prusses; la prémiére en Pologne, la seconde 
en Allemagne, la troisiéme entre Meuse et Khin. La prémiére est 
prolongée par la Russie qui court sur tout ce flanc, et qui de plus pése 
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sur son front en Silesie; la troisiéme est située a la pointe de la 
France ; il n’y a de compacte que la partie Allemande; mais elle 
est séparée de la troisiéme par l’interposition des Souverainetés de 
Saxe, d’Hanovre et de la Hesse. La premiére attaque de la Russie 
separeroit la premiére partie du corps de Ja monarchie, qui serait de 
plus contenue sur son front par les armées Russes rassemblées en Po- 
logne ; la premiére attaque de la France lui enleverait tout le grand 
duché du Rhin ; de plus dans une guerre contre |’ Autriche, la Silesie 
Prussicnne aurait a supporter le poids de toute la puissance Autrichi- 
enne, libre de se mouvoir et de se porter sur elle de tous les points de 
la monarchie ; car |’ Autriche n’a, ni en Italie, ni en Allemagne de 
voisin inquietant. On voit qu’il est impossible de cumuler plus d’em- 
barras que ne l’a fait la Prusse, ni de réunir un plus grand nombre 
de points vulnerables. La Prusse est démesurément trop faible con- 
tre chacune des trois puissances qui l’avoisinent, la Russie, la France, 
et |’ Autriche. 

‘ Ii se trouvera donc toujours dans sa position quelque chose de 
contraint et de dépendant, produit par l’infériorité de sa position, qui 
ne permettant ni un développement complet, ni une action enticré- 
ment libre est la pire de toutes pour un grand Etat. La Prusse ne 
peut plus faire que des guerres d’alliance, 1° avec le reste de 
l’Eurepe contre la Russie, 2° avec le royaume de Pays-Bas contre la 
France, 3° avec la Russie contre I’ Autriche; mais alors quel serait 
le pius dangereux, de I’allié ou de 'ennemie?’ pp. 77, 78. 


Our author promises great advantages to Prussia, and to all 
the people inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, in a commercial 
point of view, from thenew American Revolution and the establish- 
ment of independence throughout the whole extent of that vast 
continent. We doubt not but that this will be an advantage 
to ae as well as to America; and Prussia may have her 


share: But we fear Mr De Pradt deceives himself, if he ex- 
pects that any commercial advantages which Prussia might en- 
joy, will change her sandy deserts into fertile fields. 

Austria, by the confinement of France within her own limits, 
and by the renunciation of her interest in the defence of the 
Netherlands, is brought back to her old policy, that of extend- 
ing her influence in Italy, where her decided preponderance is 
the most remarkable feature of her new existence. By the peace 
of Vienna in 1809, the frontier of Austria was bounded by the Inn 
on the side of Germany, and by the Save in Italy; and she lost 
the Tyrol and Saltzburg, given to Bavaria, by which this latter 
power acquired a defensive barrier against her. The creation of 
the kingdom of Westphalia, of the Grand Dutchy of Frankfort 
und the Confederation of the Rhine, excluded her in a great 
measure from the politics of Germany. This system has entirely 
disappeared; and Austria has reassumed, with little variation, 
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her former existence inGermany. The antient enmities, however, 
between France and Austria are at an end; and our author adds, 
‘ Il n'y a plus de Belgique Autrichienne, plus de maison d’ Autriche 
régentant le corps Germanique: la France n’a donc plus de raison 
pour craindre |’ Autriche: en Italie Etat du Piémont et les Alpes 
sont deux barriéres faites pour tenir leurs intéréts fort séparés. Toutes 
les causes des divisions anciennes ont donc disparu. De son coté la 
Prusse n’a rien 4 demander 4 |’Autriche: le mot de Joseph, i x’y a 

us de Silésie, s'est réalisé, il est devenue l’axiome del’ Autriche. Du 
cété de l’Autriche la Prusse n’a plus qu’a conserver. Elle ne pour- 
rait l’attaquer sans se rendre plus faible contre la Russie. Seule elle 
ne peut rien contre |’ Autriche: s’allierait elle avec la Russie? Mais 
cette énorme faute ne serait-elle pas punie sur-le-champ par I’aban- 
don, comme par les reproches de toute |’ Allemagne et du reste de 
l'Europe, qui lui demanderait compte, et avec bien de raison, de 
l'affaiblissement qui serait la suite de cette désertion des intéréts gé- 
néraux en faveur de l’ennemi commun! II n’en faut pas douter, & 
lavenir toute liaison avec la Russie portera avec elle une teinte de 
conspiration contre le reste de l'Europe ; et si jamais la Prusse s’unis- 
sait avec la Russie contre l’Autriche, ce rapprochement serait attri- 
bué aux plus funestes souvenirs, et aux plus sinistres projets.’ 

The observations of Mr de Pradt concerning the German 
Confederation, bear evident marks of his partiality to the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The act of the Congress of the 8th 
June 1815, * established this substitute for the loosened bonds 
of the antient German Empire. The object of this league is the 
maintenance of the exterior and interior security of Germany, 
and the independence of every individual state. The Confede- 
rates promise mutual assistance in case of attack, and recipro- 
cally guarantee their respective possessions. ‘The fortresses of 
Landau, Mentz and Luxembourg, so important in the line of 
defence against France, have been declared fortresses of the 
Confederation. If the Confederation is at war, no member can 
negotiate a peace singly; and all disputes arising between the 
different States are to be submitted to the arbitration of the 
Diet, which is appointed to hold its sittings at Frankfort. This 
document, which secures the equal enjoyment of all civil, politi- 
cal and religious rights, and promises some more liberal regula- 
tions for securing the liberty of the press, we were at one time 
disposed to consider as a pledge of the increase and advance- 
ment of public spirit in Germany. 

Our author has many intelligent observations on the present 
state of France, and its former system in the affairs of the Con 
jinent. But the bounds which we must prescribe to ourselves 


* Kliiber Acten des Wiener Congresses, Vol. II. p. 587/ 
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in this place, will not allow us, on the present occasion, to follow 
him in the discussions to which his observations give rise, or to 
enter-on the consideration of a subject so important, in a cur- 
sory or superficial manner. With regard to the late Congress 
of Aix- la-Chapelle, he observes, that it may be said to have as- 
sembled for the purpose of pronouncing judgment on the inte. 
rior tranquillity of France, and giving her a kind of certificate 
of fitness to govern herself, and walk alone. 

In Italy, we find the Imperi: al influence extending itself in 
such a manner, as to place the whole of that once flourishing 
portion of the world in a great measure under its power. Here, 
again, we find the smaller independent States offered 2s sacri- 
fices at the shrine of aggrandizeme nt and legitimacy. The States 
of Venice and Ragusa, ; united with those of Mantua and Mil: an, 
and the necessary influence of the Court of Vienna on the Grand 
Dutchy of Tuscany, with Parma and Placentia, have left the 
States of the Bishop of Rome, and the kingdom of Naples, ra« 
ther as dependencies of Austria than independent States. 

Genoa the Magnificent, erected into a Grand Dutchy ac- 
cording to the plan of Mr Pitt, submitted in 1805 to the Rus- 
sian ambassador, is given to the King of Sardinia,—notwith- 
standing the most solemn declarations to the people, on placing 
their town under the protection of the British, that the integrity 
of their territory, and the independence of their government, 
should be preserved. 

His Sardinian Majesty, according to the new order of things, 
is specially charged with the important office of defending the 
north of Italy from foreign intrusion. We agree entirely in the 
opinion so well expressed by Sir James Mackintosh, in the speech 
on his motion relating to the transfer of Genoa, * that this is 
putting the keys of Italy into hands too weak to hold them:’ 
especially when, by giving up the mountain passes of Savoy to 
France, we have opened up a passage into the heart of that coun- 
try. Theadvantages, therefore, resulting from this measure, are 
not likely to counterbalance the loss which this country has sus- 
tained in the sacrifice of national honour occasioned by this dis- 
graceful transaction. 

Spain, a power once of so much importance in the affairs of 
Europe, seems reduced to a perfect cipher in the late transac- 
tions of the Congress. ‘The Spanish ambassador protested a- 
gainst its decision relative to the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, which were adjudged to the Ex-empress of 


France, Maria Louisa; and reclaimed these possessions in be-, 


half of the Queen of Etruria. This is the only occasion on 
which the interference of Spain is observable in the negociations 
of Vienna. 
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Our author has also a few observations on the Continental 
relations of England under this new system; but this is a sub- 
ject which, of itself, requires a separate and very extensive dis- 
cussion,-——and we shall probably take an early opportunity of of- 
fering some remarks on it. One of the most prominent deiects 
of the late negociations, in as far as regards our own interests, 
is the total neglect of our commercial relations with foreign 
powers. In the mass of treaties lately presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, there is not a commercial treaty to be found,— 
subsidies and accessions making up nearly the whole of this 
extensive collection of diplomatic lore. We are at a loss to 
account for this deficiency. The trade which has enriched this 
country, has contributed “also to make it free; and it is impos- 
sible for us to see its interests neglected, without the deepest 
apprehension also for the decline of freedom. There is a cer- 
tain class of politicians, who are of opinion that commerce should 
be left to make its way by its own efforts, and that commercial 
treaties are worse than useless. We should entertain the same 
opinion, if commerce was allowed to form channels for itself, by 
the commercial enterprise of our merchants, and its own ener- 
gies; but, so long as the present pernicious system of restriction 
is acted upon, we ought to lose no opportunity of making ar- 
rangements with the different European powers, founded as 
much as possible on the principle of reciprocal advantage. 

On the whole, we do not conceive that the Congress of Vier- 
na can be said to have laid the foundations of a system which 
promises either durability or peace. It is impossible, even al- 
ter a very superficial survey of the various distributions, of ter- 
ritory, and other regul: tions adopted in consequence of the er- 
actinents of this assembly, not to be strongly impressed with the 
conviction, that their genera! tendency has been to extend the 
dominion of some of the more powerlul and despotic empire 
while it has annihilated some ancient and liberal constitutions, 
where the forms of liberty at least continued to be cherished 
and revered. We necd only instance the unnecessary age 
grandizement of Russia, by the addition of Finland and the 
greatest portion of Pol and—of Austria, by the absorption 
of the Venetian territories—of Prussia, by the disgraceful 
partition of Saxony—of Sweden, by the equally lavish } present 
which was made to her of Norway and the Norwegians—and 
last, though not least in this precious enumeration, the re- 
public of Genoa to his Sardinian Ma yesty, under circumstances 
which must for ever reflect the highest dishonour on the public 
faith of England. The promise which the King of Prussia 
made to his subjects of a representative government, has not 
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yet been performed ; and the desire of the Prussians, and of 
the Germans in general, for a more liberal system of govern- 
ment, seems of late to have afforded a pretext to their rulers to 
retract all their recent engagements with their people, and to 
repay the zealous and heroic exertions by which they rescued 
their independence from a foreign power, by a systematic and 
domestic servitude. This, however, is too large a subject to be 
entered upon at present: and we shall only say, therefore, that 
the spirit with which that mighty nation seems now to be ani- . 
mated, is not to be subdued, we trust, by such confederacies as 
seem to be forming against it; and that it will prove, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, fa spark of fire that flies in the faces of 
those who seeke to tread it out.” There is also to be found in 
these proceedings, too many indications of a narrow and vindic- 
tive spirit; which can never consort with the stability of any po- 
litical arrangement, and is the very reverse of the spirit which 
ought to preside at a work of peace. It is for the upholding of 
this system, that the various States of Europe are at present 
weighed down by the support of armies, whose numbers corre- 
spond rather toa state of active warfare, or a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities, than to that of a secure peace, The Russian 
army amounts to not less than 650,000 men; and what security 
is there for the German States, contiguous to her extended fron- 
tier, but in a system proportional to such a scale of. armed tran- 
quillity ? The effects of this military system are also evident 
in the numbers of the Austrian and French forces, and in our 
own army, the expense of which is out of all proportion to the 
present financial resources of the country. We cannot conclude 
these observations better than in the just and applicable lan- 
guage of Sir William Temple. ¢ Any rough hand,’ he says, 
* can break a bone; whereas much art and care are required to 
set it right again, and restore it to its first strength and propor- 
tion. So’tis an easie part ina Minister of State to engage a 
war; but ’tis given to few to know the times, and find the ways 
of making peace.’ 


Art. VIII. An Essay on the Chemical History and Medical 
Treatment of CaicuLous Disorpers. By ALEXANDER Mar- 
cet, M.D. F. R. S. &c. Second Edition. 8vo. London, 
1819. 


W é have much satisfaction in presenting our readers with a 
short analysis of the Treatise now before us. It is writ= 
ten by a physician of high and deserved reputation ; who, in this 
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instance, has undertaken a task for which he is peculiarly well 
qualified ; and has executed it in a manner worthy of his ta- 
lents and good sense, The subject of it is one which has ex- 
ercised the abilities of the most distinguished chemists; and 
which has this still stronger claim on our attention, that it re- 
lates to a class of diseases, not only of very frequent occurrence, 
but at once the most painful and the most uncontroulable by me- 
dicine, of any to which the human body is liable. 

Since the well known Dissertations of ScHrELE, Wo.nas- 
ron and Fourcroy, several very interesting Essays on calculi 
have appeared in this country ; some of which we had occasion 
to take notice of in a former Number. But these have chiefly 
had for their object the investigation of the chemical history of 
these concretions. In the present work, however, Dr Marcer 
has taken a more extensive range. In addition to the chemis- 
try of the subject, which his familiar acquaintance with the ge- 
neral principles of that science, and his dexterity in the practice 
of analysis, have enabled him to discuss in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner,—he has treated particularly of the different 
situations in which calculi are found; of the symptoms which 
they produce ; of their comparative frequency in the inhabitants 
of the same or different countries ; and, lastly, of the principles 
necessary to be attended to in any endeavours which may be 
made to prevent their formation, or to destroy them when form- 
ed. The little volume before us, therefore, may be regarded as 
presenting a complete view of the present state of our knowledge 
relative to calculous disorders. 

The investigations hitherto made into the chemical consti- 
tuents of urinary calculi, have discovered eight different sub- 
stances entering into their composition ; some calculi containing 
more, others fewer, of these ingredients. ‘The substances are, 
an unknown animal matter, fibrine, lithic or uric acid, phos- 
phat of lime, ammoniaco-magnesian phosphat, oxalat of lime, 
cystic oxyd, and xanthic oxyd. 

The unknown animal matter, is most probably a portion of the 
mucus secreted by the internal membrane of the urinary or- 
gans. It always exists in very small quantity, and never occurs 
in a separate state; but is ey combined with some other 
ingredient, to the particles of which it serves the purpose of a 
cement. The substances with which it is commonly found in 
union, are lithic acid and phosphat of lime. Its presence in 
any calculous concretion is inferred from the black colour which 
a portion of the calculous acquires, and the peculiar animal smell 
it emits, when exposed to the action of the blow-pipe. 

Fibrine seems an extremely rare ingredient of urinary calculi. 
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It has not been taken notice of by any author as a component 
part of such concretions, before Dr Marcer; and to him it has 
only occurred in one instance. 

The lithic, or uric acid, is the most common constituent of 
calculi. Its properties, as first ascertained by ScHEELE, will be 
found treated of in all elementary works on chemistry; and to 
these therefore we refer. It is proper, however, to mention, 
that the experiments of PerzeLius would render it probable, 
that the substance usually described under this name, is not pure 
lithic, or uric acid, but the super-urat of ammonia. Be this as 
it may, the uric acid is never found existing in calculi without 
some admixture of animal matter or other substances. 

The phosphat of lime occurring in urinary calculi, appears to 
contain a smaller proportion of lime than the earth of bone; in 
consequence of which, it is susceptible of fusion under the blow- 
pipe, when the heat is intensely urged. It is always combined 
with other ingredients. 

The ammoniaco-magnesian phosphat is a salt, for the know- 
ledge of which as a constituent part of urinary concretions, we 
are indebted to Dr Wo..aston. It is of a white colour, and 
frequently appears in the form of minute sparkling crystals, 
which are found to be trilateral prisms, formed on a right an- 
gled triangle, and terminated by a pyramid of three or of six 
sides. ‘These are sparingly soluble in water, but dissolve rea- 
dily in most of the acids. 

The oxalat of lime occurs in that variety of stone, which, from 
its being often covered with tubercles or protuberant spheroidal 
grains, has been called the melberry calculus. It is here united 
for the most part with lithic acid and phosphat of lime; and Dr 
Wo t aston has shown how it may be separated, by first combin- 
ing the lithic acid with potash, subsequently dissolving the phos- 
phat of lime in phosphoric acid, and then decomposing the oxa- 
lat by means of sulphuric acid, so as to set free the oxalic. 

To Dre Wo..ason we are also indebted for the discovery of 
the cystic oryd. This calculous concretion appears to be of 
rare occurrence, and has hitherto been found only in a state of 
purity, or free from intermixture of the other ingredients already 
enumerated as common to so many of the concretions. The 
author, from his own experience, considers that this calculus is 
formed in the kydney, and notin the bladder; but declines, very 
properly, changing the name already appropriated to it, into 
that of Renal or Nephritic Oxyd. 

The substance which the discoverer Dr Marcert has called 
Xanthic-Oxyd, was first examined by himself, and exhibits the 
tollowing properties. It is insoluble in alcohol, ether, oxalic 
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acid, bi-carbonat of potash, and saturated carbonat of ammo- 
nia; it is sparingly soluble in acetic acid, is soluble in water 
with more facility than lithic acid, and is also soluble, although 
not very readily, in the several mineral acids. ‘The alkalies in 
any state appear all to dissolve it with great facility. Although 
itemits the smell of an animal substance before the blow-pipe 
and gives over fetid ammonia in distillation, it is not blackened 
by sulphuric acid. The solution in water would appear to ex- 
hibit slight acid properties, since it reddens litmus paper. It is 
easily distinguished from the lithic acid by the pale yellow co- 
Jour it exhibits when acted on by nitric acid and from the cystic 
oxyd, by the white colour which this assumes under the same 
circumstances. 

The several saline or other substances of which we have given 
this brief sketch, are generally united with a variable propor- 
tion of the animal matter or mucus first mentioned, which often 
appears to act as a cement or connecting medium to those which 
have not sufficient tenacity in themselves to form a solid nodule. 
But it is rare to find any one of these existing in a state of pu- 
rity in the different urinary concretions. It frequently happens 
that calculi are composed of different species of depositions dis- 
posed in layers around a common nucleus, 

But as some one of the calculous depositions generally pre- 
vail in such a manner as to confer a decided character to the 
concretion into which it enters, the author has formed a corre- 
spondent classification of varieties. ‘This arrangement is of 
great value to the medical practitioner, from the intimate con- 
nexion which it possesses with the views on which his practice 
must be founded. The different kinds of urinary calculi may 
be arranged under the following heads, viz. 

I. The Lithic Calculus. 

II. The Bone-earth Calculus, principally consisting of phosphat 
of Lime, 

IH. The Ammoniaco-Magnesian Phosphat, or calculus in which 
this triple salt obviously prevails. 

IV. The Fusible Calculus, consisting of a mixture of the twe 
former. 

V. The Mulberry Calculus, or Oxalat of Lime. 

VI. The Cystic Calculus, consisting of the substance called by 
Dr Wollaston Cystic Oxyd, 

VII. The Alternating Calculus, or concretion composed of two 
or more different species arranged in alternate layers. 

VIII. The Compound Calculus, the ingredients of which are 
so intimately mixed as not to be separable without che- 
mical analysis. 

IX. Calculus from the Prostate gland. 
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We shall. conclude our account of this part of the subject, 
with as brief a view as we can give of the means which the au- 
thor has pointed out, by which these several species of concre- 
tions may be recognised even by those whose chemical know- 
ledge is moderate, and whose practice, in conducting chemical 
investigations, is limited. In pointing out this simple mode of 
analysis, he remarks— 

It is not with the pretension of offering any thing new or import- 
ant to professed experimental chemists, that I have introduced these 
details; but merely to enable those who may feel inclined to avail 
themselves of these hints, to select and procure, at the smallest pos- 
sible expense, the apparatus necessary for carrying on experiments of 
this kind; and to obtain with great ease useful practical knowledge 
upon a subject which is commonly supposed to present great difficul- 
ties, and to require considerable chemical information. ’ 

The requisite instruments are pointed out, and the descrip- 
tions are illustrated by coloured piates, giving very accurate re- 
presentations of the different calculi. 

The lithic calculus is a hard concretion of a brownish colour, 
varying in intensity, but generally of pale tints. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water, from which it separates in small yel- 
lowish crystals, or #ather shapeless particles. It is easily dis- 
solved by the fixed alkalies; solutions, from which all the acids 
precipitate it of a white colour. But to an inexperienced che- 
mist, its most obvious characteristic is the pink or rosy hue, 
which it assumes when its solution in nitric acid is evaporated 
to dryness, that colour being also destroyed by the addition of 
an acid or an alkali. It may be further added, that. it first 
blackens and then evaporates before the blow-pipe, leaving a 
white earthy powder. When it decrepitates under the same cir- 
cumstances, that effect arises from the intermixture of oxalat of 
lime. 

The concretions formed of phosphat of lime alone, or the 
pure * bone earth calculus,’ present a pale brown polished 
surface, and are regularly laminated; the adhesion of the la- 
mine being so slight, that’ they are easily separated in concentric 
crusts.. Sometimes those lamine are ‘striated in the fracture, 
being apparently formed of radiating or nearly parallel fibres, 

at right angles to their surface. ‘This concretion is rea dily so- 
luble in nitrous and muriatic acids; is first blackened by the 
blow-pipe, but then becomes white, and undergoes no further 
change until the heat is intensely urged, when it is fused, in con- 
sequence of the excess of lime contained in the phosphat. 

The ¢ triple calculus, or ammoniaco-magnesian phosphat,’ 
has not hitherto been found in a state of purity, or solely formed 
of that salt from which its name is derived. These calculi are, 
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however, characterized by the predominance of this salt; and 
they are whiter, and less compact than the preceding. Not un- 
frequently, the salt is foupd distinctly crystallized, either on the 
surface, or in the interstices of the lamin of which the concre- 
tion is formed. Before the blow-pipe, they first emit an ammo- 
niacal smell ; the fragment then diminishes in size, and at length 
becomes imperfectly fused—the ammonia being at length dissi- 
pated, and phosphat of magnesia alone remaining. 

The fusible calculus is particularly interesting,—since, with the 
exception of the lithic, it occurs more frequently than any other 
species. It is formed chiefly of a mixture of the ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphat and phosphat of lime; and its fusibility 
arises from the mixture of the two salts. Before the blow-pipe, 
it forms a vitreous globule; but as the proportions in which the 
two salts enter into its composition is very vawéable, its fusibility 
accordingly varies. The lithic acid, which always exists in this 
concretion, may be separated by pure potash, which dissolves it, 
but also separates the ammonia of the triple phosphat. ‘To those 
who are desirous of separating the ingredients of which this con- 
cretion is formed, it will be sufficient to suggest, that acetic acid, 
or diluted sulphuric acid, will dissolve the triple phosphat, with- 
out acting on the phosphat of lime; and that the muriatic acid 
will afterwards dissolve this salt, leaving the lithic acid untouch- 
ed. It must also be remarked, that the lithic acid is present in 
so large a proportion, as to render the character of the fusible 
calculus obscure. This concretion is commonly the whitest and 
most friable of the whole set, sometimes even resembling chalk ; 
and thus capable, when dry, of being rubbed off in dust by the 
fingers. The structure is sometimes laminar; and the triple 
phosphat, as in a former case, is also sometimes crystallized in 
the interstices of these. In other instances, it is uniformly 
spongy and friable, exhibiting no marks of the laminated struc- 
ture. ‘These calculi are often remarkable for their great size, 
and for adapting themselves to the form of the bladder. It is 
worthy of remark, that those calculous concretious formed on 
foreign bodies, which have accidentally been introduced into 
the bladder, belong to this variety ;.and that this compound 
substance is also the matter deposited in all those cases in which, 
from whatever cause, the urine is detained in the passage. In 
these cases, the evolution of the ammonia, in consequence of 
the putrefaction of the detained urine, causes the precipitation 
of the phosphat in question. A remarkable instance of this sort 
of calculous deposition occurred in the case of a soldier, who 
received a wound at the battle of Waterloo from a musket ball 
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which lodged in jis bladder; He was cut for it in the usual 
mode; and;the ball, when extraeted, was covered with a thick 
incr ustation, whieh, Dr Marcet feund:to be of the fusible kind. 

Lhe, mulecriy- calculus, already mentioned as containing oxa- 
lat of lime, contains also a small-proportion of lithic acid and 
vf phasphat of ime, ‘This concretion is not necessarily charac- 
terized by the appearance whence its name has been derived, 
being sometimes smooth, anit of a very. pale brownish colour. 
Phe author remarks, that in three instances coming under his 
knowledge, the surtaee of this concretion was found to be crys- 
tallized im, flat. octehedrons. . ‘This.calculus, when powdered, 
m:y be dissolved, by the assistance of heat, in nitric.and in mu- 
riatic acid. It is not acted on by the pure alkalies; but the car- 
borates; decompyse it by double affinity. In. a red -heat, the 
oxalic. acid jis, volatilized, a quicklime remains; and by this trial 
is nature is neadily ascertained, 

‘Lhe, caleulus formed of the Cystic.Oxyd, the sixth in the au- 
thor’s list, is acted upan by all the chemical reagents, except 
water, alcohol,: the acetic, tartaric, and,citric acids, and satu- 
rated carbonat ef ammonia, .Hence the latter salt may be em- 
ployed to, precipitate it from the nitric, muriatic, or other acids 
ut. which it may have been dissolved ; and the acetic.or citric 
acids to separate it from the alkalies. By either. process, the 
oxsyd may be easily, obtained. It, is, capable. of crystallizing, 
when combined cither, with the alkalies or the acids; but the 
geometrical forms of, the crystal have not been ascertained. 

ln the alternating calculus, the different substances formerly 
mentioned oecur in layers. ‘Thus lithic. acid. alternates with 
exvlat of lime, or with the phosphat; er the oxalat. alternates 
with these-latter,, Jt is obvious, that attention is. required to 
distinguish these calculi, and the: several substances. of which 
they ure'composed; and that theiy examination cam only be 
conducted by separating the layers, and applying .to_ the differ- 
ent substances the.several tests already enumerated. 

Under the 8th head are included all these concretions of a 
composition, so/mixed, as pot to admit of being referred to any 
of the preceding :. Fhese are not frequent; and the author con- 
ceives, that they may be recognised by their irregular figures, 
their indeterminate colours, want of stratification and hardness. 
It is obvious that they cannot be analyzed without much expe- 
ricnce and refined chemical knowledge; nor is it likely that me- 
dlical practitioners, whose acquaintance with chemistry is unfor- 
tunately very. rare, and very limited when it does exist, will ever 
be able to-ciscriminate these varieties, as the author’s good na- 
ture would perbaps fain hope. It is not uncommon for liberal 
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and modest men to forget the nature and variety of the ac- 
quirements by which they are distinguished from their neigh- 
bours. ‘The calculus of the Prostate gland has been found by 
Dr Wollaston to consist of a neutral or perfect phosphat of 
lime; and the size of these concretions varies from that of a pin’s 
head to that of a hazel nut—their colour being yellowish brown, 
and their forms spheroidal. 

Thus terminates Dr Marcet’s list; but he has subjoined 2 
species of appendix in the 4th Chapter, in which he describes 
two additional substances incapable of being referred to any of 
the varieties which it contains: of each of these, however, but 
one example has occurred to him, and they may therefore be 
* accidental and solitary productions. ’ 

The first of these was of an oblong spheroidal shape, and 
weighed only 8 grains. ‘The texture was compact, hard and 
laminated, and the surface smooth; the colour a reddish cinna- 
mon. The substance of which it was formed has already been 
described by the name of the Xanthic Oxyd; and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enter into any further account of this concretion. 

In the enumeration of.the ingredients of calculi already givens 
we have also mentioned fibrine. This forms the second of the 
two new varieties contained in Chapter 4th; and the calculus 
itself was a spheroidal body of the size of a small pea. 

From the examinations which the author has made of a great 
variety of the calculi preserved in the museums of different hos- 
pitals, it appears that the lithic concretion is of most common 
occurrence, and the fusible and mulberry calculi follow next in 
order; and, by the records of the cases in those hospitals where 
the stones have been preserved, the proportion of deaths appear 
ed to be greatest among those patients labouring under calculi 
of the compound or mixed kind. 

Dr Marcet has bestowed considerable pains in collecting in- 
formation, with the view of ascertaining whether this dis 
prevails equally, or nearly so, in various countries, and in The 
different stations of life; or whether its frequency be influenced 
by varieties of climate, or peculiarities in our habits and occu- 
pations. He has met with considerable difficulties in this branch 
of his inquiry, from the negligent manner in which the records 
of cases are preserved in the great hospitals of this country; but 
he has nevertheless obtained some curious and important gene- 
ral results. As an honourable exception to this unaccountable 
defect in the regulations in public hospitals, the author mentions 
the Norwich Infirmary, where all the calculi which have been 
extracted by operation in that hospital for the last 44 years, 
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amounting to the enormous number of 506, have been carefully 
preserved, with the circumstances annexed to each stone, and 
the event of the operation distinctly recorded. rom these do- 
cuments the following Table has been constructed. 


* Returns of the cases of Lithotomy in the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, from 1772 to 1816, making a period of 44 years. 


Number of Operations. Deaths. 


Children 
under 14, 


Total. | Adults. | Total. 


Males . 227 251 | 
Females .- 8 20 | 


| 





‘ It appears from the above Table, that the mean annual number 
of cases of lithotomy in the Norwich Hospital, during the last forty- 
four years, has been 11}, or 23 in every two years; and that the 
total number of fatal cases in the 506 operations, is 70 ;—a propor- 
tion of deaths corrésponding to 1 in 74, or 4 in 29. It appears also, 
that the proportion of females undergoing the operation, is to that of 
males as 58 to 1000, or about 1 to 17; and that the mortality from 
the operation in children is only about 1 in 18, while in adults it is 
4 in 19, that is, nearly quadruple. The number of patients admit- 
ted during that period, when these 506 cases of lithotomy occurred, 
amounted to 18,859; which corresponds to about 1 in 38, and ex- 
ceeds, in an astonishing degree, that obtained from any of the other 

ublic institutions, to the records of which I have had access ; and 
it becomes an object of considerable interest, for future inquirers to 
ascertain, by multiplied comparisons and observations of this kind, 
whether this ci:cumstance may be traced to any peculiarities in the 
habits or situation of that district. 

‘ The number of stone cases in different hospitals, may no doubt 
be in some degree influenced by'the particular bias of the surgeons, 
or by the celebrity which they may have acquired in that operation, 
in consequence of which patients come from a great distance for the 
purpose of being operated upon. But this circumstance cannot pos- 
sibly account for so great a prevalence of stone cases in the Norwich 
Infirmary. 

‘ The chalky nature of the soil in that part of the island, cannot 
throw any light on the subject, since the proportion of calculi con- 
taining lime, is smaller in the Norwich Infirmary than it is in Lon- 
don. 

‘ In Dr Dobson’s Commentary on Fixed Air,” published in 
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1779, I find a curious statistical inquiry into the different frequency 
of the stone, in various parts of England; from which it appears, 
amongst other singular results, that the proportion of calculous cases 
in the Norwich Infirmary up to that period, was about 30 times as 
great as in the Cambridge Hospital. On the other hand, he found 
the disease in other parts of England remarkably uniforne in its fre- 
quency. Thus,.in the Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Exeter 
Hospitals, the proportions of stone cases was | in S94 patients. In 
the North-east part of England, including the hospitals of Newcastle, 
York, Leeds and Manchester, the proportion was | in 420. But in 
the North-west part of England, comprehending the hospitals of Li- 
verpool, Chester, Shrewsbury, and the whole of North Wales, the 
proportion was only 1 in $223. Dr Dobson therefore concluded, 
that the stone is a more common disease in the cider districts, than 
in North Wales and the North of England; and he was also led to 
believe, from the results of his inquiry, that hard waters rather pre- 
vent than promote the formation of the stone,—an opinion which 
seems to be confirmed by the good effects of the Buxton, Matlock, 
Bath, Bristol, and other hard waters in calculous disorders.’ p. 27. 

In St Thomas’s Hospital in London, during the last 10 years, 
the average number of cases in lithotomy has not exceeded 1 in 
528 patients ; ; in Bartholomew’s, in five years, 1 in 340; in 
Guy’s, for the same period, I in 300. 

In Paris, there are properly but two hospitals which may be 
considered as places of general resort for the operation of litho- 
tomy; though a few insulated cases occasionally occur in other 
Infirmaries. These ar e, the Hépital de la Charité, and the Hé- 
pital des Enfans Malades. 

In the Hopital de la Charité, the proportion is about Lin 
250; in the Hédpital des Enfans Malades, about 3000 children 
of both sexes under the age of 15, are annually admitted ; and 
the average number of stone cases is about six. . In the hospital 
at CLEMENT FERRAND, about 2000 patients are annually ad- 
mitted; and the average number of calculous cases for the last 
twelve years has been six. 

‘ Before the Revolution, the average number of stone cases in this 
hospital was 10. The gradual diminution of this disease since the 
Revolution, is ascribed to the improvement which has taken place in 
the condition of the poorer classes, especially in regard to their diet.’ 

«41, 
"7 I think I have found, in the course of this inquiry, sufficient 
ground to conclude, (though accurate data cannot at present. be ob- 
tained), that the occurrence of lithotomy in the London hospitals has, 
for some years, gradually diminished ; and this may be owing, partly 
toa real reduction in the frequency of the stone from some altera- 
tion in the diet or habits of the people, or from.the use of appro- 
priate medicines, and partly to the circumstance of calculous patients 
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not resorting so exclusively, as was formerly the case, to the great 
London hospitals for the operation. 

‘ It appears, by a Dissertation published at Leyden in 1802, by 
Mr Schultens, ‘ De Causis. imminute in Republ. Batav. morbi calcu- 
losi_frequentie,’ that similar remarks on a diminution in the frequen- 
cy of calculous disorders, have also been made on the Continent. 
For it is stated in that Thesis, that from the year 1700 to 1733, 277 
individuals had undergone the operation of lithotomy in the hospital 
of Amsterdam ; from 1733 to 1766, the number was reduced to 147; 
and from 1767 to 1799, it was further diminished to 78. This progres- 
sive reduction in the frequency of the disease, is ascribed to the in- 
troduction and gradual dissemination of tea as an article of diet a- 
mongst all classes.’ p. 36. 

‘ It has been observed, that a very considerable proportion of the 
cases of calculi occurs in children. This, however, obtains only a- 
mong the poor classes. For in the higher ranks, or even in the low- 
est classes, provided they are well fed, the same frequency is not ob- 
served.’ p. 38. 

‘ In this early stage of the inquiry, and until a much greater num- 
ber of documents than those I have been able to collect shall have 
been procured, we should in vain attempt to connect the facts af- 
forded by those reports with any systematic view of the causes of cal- 
culous disorders. In the mean time, sufficient evidence has already 
been obtained to show, that, in some establishments both in this and 
other countries, a remarkable uniformity prevails in regard to the 
frequency of the disease, whilst, in other instances, a great discord- 
ance is observable ; and that none of the circumstances commonly 
suspected to influence this disorder, can satisfactorily account for this 
variety of results. This naturally.Jeads to the suspicion, that the 
téndency to form urinary calculi must arise from some general causes, 
independent of any of the peculiarities of food or beverage to which 
they have been usually ascribed ; and since it appears that, in hot 
elimates, and especially between the tropics, these complaints are al- 
most unknown, and that, in our climate, they are particularly apt te 
attack persons of studious or sedentary habits of life, one is naturally 
led to connect these circumstances with the great changes in the u- 
rine known to arise from different conditions of the surface of the 
_ body, and to inquire whether, amongst other causes, there may not 

be some essential connexion between the state of the cutaneous func- 
tions, and the greater or less prevalence of this class of disorders,— 
Mr Copland Hutchison, in a valuable paper in the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Transactions, has shown that calculous disorders are of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence among seafaring people,’ p. 45. 

The concluding chapter relates to the Medical ‘Treatment of 
Calculous Disorders; but upon this branch of the subject, we 
cannot enter, without extending our remarks beyond the limits 
which we must observe; and indeed we suspect that some of 
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our readers will think we have already said quite enough. But 
we cannot conclude without noticing what Dr Marcet has said 
with regard to the use:of Magnesia,—n remedy which had been 
recently introduced, and with great promise of advantage, when 
we last brought this subject before our readers}: bat which has 
been since proved, by more extended ‘experience, to be by no 
means so generally applicable in this disease as'was at first sup- 
posed, and to have been in many cases highly injurious. 

* The practice of substituting the use of magnesia for that of ‘al- 
kaline medicines, in cases of lithic calculus (w hich was suggested by 
Sir Everarp Home and Mr Harcuert, and comnnmicated to the 
public by Mr W. Branpe), is an useful addition to the medical 
treatment of calculous disorders. Magnesia being less ‘offensive to 
the stomach, and yet capable of removing acidity ‘from the digestive 
organs, (an inconvenience generally accompanying’ the calculous dia- 
thesis), it is often found advantageous to use it in long protracted 
cases, rather than caustic or subcdrbotiated alkali,’ the constant use 
of which would ultimately injure the stomach. Yet sucly is the ten- 
dency which the public has to overrate the utility’of a new practice, 
or to take a mistaken view of its proper application, ‘that there is e- 
very reason to believe that the use of magnesia has, of late years, 
become a frequent source of evil in calculous disorders. | 

* In the first place, it cannot be doubted, that whenever itis de-. 
sirable to convey to the urine, alkaline properties, the minetat alka- 
lies will answer this purpose more quickly and readily than magnesia, 
a much less ‘solubie substance, the beneficial effects of which’ are 
chiefly to be ascribed to its absorbing and combining with any ‘re- 
dundant acid in the prime vic, ‘and thus acquiring an ‘aperient pro- 
perty. But there is another and more important objection to the’ in- 
discriminate use of magnesia, which is, ‘that’ this earth being the base 
of oné of the most common species of calculi, the ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian phosphat, there is nearly an even chance,-when magnesia is 
prescribed without any previous knowledge of the nature ofthe calcu- 
lus, that it will prove injurious, ‘not only by ‘affording the principal 
élement of that calculus, but also by neutr alizing, in ‘the prime vie, 
any portions of uncombined acid, by means of which the calculous 
matter might have been held: in solytion. That this may actually 
happen, I have myself, within the last tour years, repeatedly witness- 
ed; that is to say, 1 haye met with patients who had been for months, 
or even for years, in the habit of taking’daily doses of magnesia, ei- 
ther by the advice of their médical attendants, or mereiy in compli- 
ance with the popular practice, for the'removal of calculi or gravel, 
which proved, on examination, to be of the magnesian or fusible kind. 
The complaint had, by this means, become more and more confirm- 
ed; and the’ patients, miistaking’ the neutralizing and ‘aperient pro- 
perties of the alkaline’ earth, ‘for its supposed: solvent powers,'‘had 
continued this bancful practice, till the examination ‘of the sad de- 
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posited by the urine, or of some fragment of the calculus, had made 
them aware of their error. 

* Another kind of inconvenience sometimes arising from the obsti- 
nate anc injudicious use of magnesia, which was lately pointed out 
by Mr Edward Brande, is the accumulation and consolidation of 
large masses of magnesia, which, from accidental causes, are some- 
times detained in the intestines, in which they have been known to 
produce distressing and even fatal effects.’ p. 170. 


Art. IX. The Gas Blow-pipe ; or Art of Fusion, by burning 
the Gaseous Constiluents of Water: Giving the History of the 
Philosophical Apparatus so denominated ; and the Proofs of 
Analogy in its Operations to the Nature of Volcanoes. With 
an Appendix, containing Account of Experiments with this 
Blow-pipe. By Epwarp Danie Criarke, LL. D. Profes- 
sor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, &c. &c. 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1819. pp. 109. 


HILE we are all sufficiently affected by changes in the mo- 
rgl and political world—by the fall of empires and the 
rise of republics—by the terrors of war abroad, and of peace e- 
stablishments and reform meetings at home,—we survey, with 
unaccountable indifference, the operations which are perpetually 
going on in the natural world; the various wonders which are 
constantly presented to us, both on the surface and in the inte- 
rior of the earth; the majesty of mountains, and the stupen- 
pendous depth of the lakes and valleys they enclose ; the bound- 
less expanse of the ocean, or the sublimer horrors of volcanic 
explosion, with all the awful phenomena which accompany it. 
Even in those parts of the world which are most exposed to 
those tremendous visitations—where, in the short space of one 
night, a country rich in fertility and cultivation, may be over- 
whelmed by torrents of liquid fire—cities the most splendid and 
populous be buried beneath stones and ashes, or ingulphed in 
the bosom of the earth,—the inhabitants live in a state of stupid 
security, regardless of the wonders which surround them, and 
unmoved even by the dangers which, sooner or later, may be 
fatal to them. 

To the apathy with which these natural phenomena are view- 
ed, is owing the imperfect and inaccurate accounts given by per- 
sons residing in the countries themselves; and among the very 
few observers who have been directed in their investigations by 
scientific views, the most extraordinary misconceptions have 
been entertained, and the most absurd theories promulgated. 

. i 
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The historian of Vesuvius, the Padre della Torre, in his Storia 
¢ Fenomeni del Vesuvio, has the hardihood to assert, that Ve- 
suvius has not been formed by volcanic irruption, by little and 
little, but is composed of different strata, and differs from other 
mountains only in being consumed by internal fire ;—and even 
this observation he qualifies by saying, that in the interior rocks 
of the Somma, there is not a vestige of fire to be seen! Far 
superior certainly to this, is the work of Gioeni upon the litho- 
logy of Vesuvius, published at Naples in 1791: But it is con- 
fined to Vesuvius only; and his observations are not sufficient- 
ly extended to the volcanic district of which it forms a part, to 
establish the requisite comparison between the various substan- 
ces which a long series of irruptions have produced, and to 
which every new irruption is adding. What was wanting, how- 
ever, to complete this, was shortly after supplied in the able 
and ingenious work of Scipio Breislac, which was published at 
Florence in 1798. By his indefatigable researches, this writer 
has made us acquainted with the composition of the Campania, 
and added much more to our knowledge respecting volcanic 
productions, than any of his countrymen before or since. As 
to the accounts of travellers who visit those countries, they are 
by no means to be relied upon. Viewing the scenes around them 


with feelings a different from those of apathy with which the 


natives regard them, their minds are filled with consternation 
and surprise,—they are unable to collect their senses, scattered 
and terrified by the awful grandeur of phenomena, not unmixed 
with danger, which surround them. Every thing is seen under 
an exaggerated form; and their descriptions are replete with 
inaccuracies and misstatements. Some of them have added 
theory to narrative, and have undertaken, by ingenious hypo- 
theses, to account for the appearances which they describe. 

Of these, Dr Clarke, better known as a man of travel in Rus- 
sia, than of science in Cambridge, but justly esteemed in this ca- 
pacity also, has conceived a theory, which, in the dangerous and 
illusive moment of its first conception, he has been tempted to 
publish. In an account which he gave of a Gas Blow-pipe, in 
the Journal of the Royal Institution for 1816, this theory was 
hinted at, in language, however, somewhat obscure, and not 
calculated to provoke much discussion. But when the doctrine 
is formally stated in a book made on purpose, and gravely pro- 
posed as a discovery in natural science, we feel ourselves called 
upon to inquire into its merits, with all respect for the excellent 
and very ingenious author, but with the freedom which truth re- 
quires, and which he would be the last person in the world to 
complain of. 

First of all, then, respecting the instrument itself, of which 
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this work professes to give the history, we must be permitted 
to observe, that, many years ago, the operations of the blow- 
pipe were assisted by the use of oxygen and hydrogen gases, 

In a very simple manner,—cither by. urging the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, by a condensed stream of oxygen gas, (the hydro- 
gen from the alcohol mixing durin combustion with the’ oxy- 
gen, and producing a very intense Sestiocen; by propelling the 
two gases from different reservoirs, through two ‘small apertures, 
applied to the flame of a candle. This contrivance is.as old as 
the time of Lavoisier. But it was found that the heat was ma- 
. terially increased, if the gases were mixed in the same reservoir 
before they were inflamed ; and it is said that they. were first 
used in this way by an unknown German, who mixed and com- 
pressed them in a bladder having a blow-pipe attached to it. 
Certain it is, that seventeen years ago, Dr ‘Thomson made. ex- 
periments with the mixed gases; but was obliged to abandon 
the use of them in this state, by the frequent aceiclents that hap- 
pened from the apparatus bursting when a retrograde motion 
of the flame took place. Soon ae Mr Tennant’s discovery 


(which is the foundation of Sir H. Davy’s safety-lamp), that an 
explosive mixture of gas might be inflamed through a capillary 
tube, without danger ‘of communicating with the body of. the 


gas in the reservoir, Dr Clarke consulted with Mr Newman, 
a philosophical instrument maker in London, who recommen«- 
ed that a condensed mixture of oxygen and hydrogen should 
be propelled through a capillary tube. Sir H. Dav y was con 
sulted ; and was of opinion that there could be no danger, if a 
tube not larger than ,';th of an inch in diameter: was used, 
Accordingly, a blow-pipe upon this principle was made by. Mr 
Newman, in which the mixture of two parts of hydrogen aud 
one of oxygen was used, with per fect safet i. for a quarter of a 
year,—when, by some defect i in the capillary tube, the whole 
apparatus burst ; and from that time the instrument could no 
longer be used with security. This danger:was, however, ‘got 
rid of by a most ingenious contrivance of Mr, Cumming;) Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Cambridge, who, by means of a. cylin- 
der partly filled with oil, effected a separation between the jet 
of the flame and the great body of gas in the reservoir > so that, 
should any accident produce the retrograde motion of i flame, 


it.can communicate only with.a small quantity of gas. above the. 


oil—while the oil effectually prevents the: further progress of 
the flame to the rest of the gasoous mixture, A detailed ac- 
eount of the blow-pipe itself, and of this:simple and, beautiful 
improvement, will best be scen in the book itself, in which there 
are cuplonatory plates of both instruments. Dr Clarke, we 
may add, does by no means attempt to arrogate to himself the 
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merit of this discovery, or to deprive Mr Cumming of his 
praise. On the contrary he states, that he has reason to be 
thankful for such a valuable addition to his apparatus, ‘ with- 
out which it is worse than useless;’ and that * it therefore be-~ 
comes a duty of gratitude to lay the greater stress upon that part 
ef the invention to which beyond all doubt he is indebted for 
his present safety.’ § Had it not been (says he, with his usual 
good nature) for this circumstance, it would have fallen to the 
lot of some other person to have written the history of the 
Gas Blow-pipe, and to have rendered it rather tragical than 
amusing.’ p. 5. His doctrine of volcanoes, to which we now 
proceed, may therefore be deemed the principal object of this 
publication. 

The grand postulate upon which almost all the theories of 
voleanoes depend, is the existence of fire in the bowels of the 
earth. ‘To this, no doubt it has been objected, that it is a gra- 
tuitous assumption, and, even if granted, is inadequate to ex- 
plain all that is required. We do not mean to enter at present 
into any discussion respecting the truth of the Huttonian theo- 
ry; nor is it necessary, for the explanation of volcanic phenome- 
na, to suppose a perpetual central heat capable of melting lime- 
stone by its intensity. But if it can be shown that with no very 
great elevation of temperature, the observed effects may be pro- 
duced—we conceive such an hypothesis may be admitted, with- 
out any great violation of probability. But before|we state what 
we have to offer upon this subject, we shall briefly consider the 
theory which is proposed by Dr Clarke, and mention our ob- 
jections to it. 

His own statement is somewhat loose and unconnected, nor 
is it calculated to convey his meaning with precision; but the 
principle upon which he proceeds is simply this—That water, 
from the sea, is admitted into the lower parts of the mountain, 
and there decomposed,—that its gaseous constituents are obtain- 
el in a state of mixture and extreme compression, and afterwards 
set fire to,—that in some cases the whole mixture explodes at 
once, with tremendous violence, tearing whole mountains from 
their beds, and blowing them into-the air; while in others, the 
mixture is propelled through an infinite multitude of tubes in 
the bosom of the mountain, and the jet of flame thrown upon 
masses of rock and other substances, which immediately yield to 
its power; and entering into a state of perfect fusion, boil over 
at the mouth of the crater in torrents of liquid _fire. 

In the first place, we would ask, how does Dr Clarke con- 
ceive the water to be decomposed? In page 12, he says, * If, 
under all the circumstances of more exalted temperature, and 
of the changes induced by chemical affinities, such as those which 
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result from the action of water on the metals of the earths, wa- 
ter be decomposed, and its gaseous constituents exposed to com- 
bustion,’ &c. Now, we apprehend Dr Clarke’s meaning to be, 
that if water has access to large masses of those peculiar metals 
which constitute the alkaline and earthy bases, heated by un- 
known causes to a very high temperature, it will, in consequence 
of chemical affinity, be decomposed by the heated metal. The 
great heat so near the base of the mountain, is almost as diffi- 
cult to be accounted for as the voleano itself: But if this were 
got over, is Dr Clarke, after all his chemical experience, to be 
informed what must be the result of the affinity to which he re- 
fers? Is it possible he should have forgot, that the oxygen of 
the water will combine with the metal, forming an oxide,— 
and that hydrogen alone will be evolved? Let us suppose, for 
example, that ca/cium is the metallic base which the water flows 
over. Upon the water being decomposed, oxide’ of calcium, or 
lime, is formed ; and the hydrogen that is evolved, either escapes 
through the crevices of the rocks in a state of harmless gas, or, 
mixing with the first body of atmospheric air which it comes in 
contact with, may possibly be inflamed, and occasion an explosion. 
So that, even granting, what we are by no means disposed to ad- 
mit, that water is thus decomposed, it will avail the author no- 


thing. For how can he establish his analogy to the blow-pipe, 
without his oxygen gas? And where is he to obtain this? If 
from atmospheric air, how will he ever get the mixture properly 
compressed, and then inflamed just at-the critical moment ? 
Perhaps he has a voleanic battery in-reserve to decompose the 
water, from the positive and negative wires of which he will see 


no difficulty whatever in collecting, uniting and compressing the 
gases: the facility of inflaming the mixture will be the same as 
before—stones will be eyected—rocks melted—lava formed—and, 
in short, every uncommon appearance accounted for in the most 
precise and satisfactory manner ; as satisfactorily and as precise- 
ly at least, as framers of hypotheses generally desire, when they 
have no limits to their assumptions -in the facts of the case, and 
change their assumptions to meet every turn-in the difficulty. 
We proceed, however, to offer what.we conceive to be a more 
plausible explanation of volcanic phenomena. There can be no 
doubt that heat will have different effects upon bedies, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which hey are placed, and under 
which the fire is applied tothem. ‘The same heat which pro- 
duces one change at the surface of the earth, will operate in 
quite another manner when it acts upon the same substances at 
any considerable depth below the surface. What this difference, 
in effect, may amount to, our inexperience of the processes which 
are going on in the interior of the globe prevents us from com- 
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puting; but as it can be shown-by direct experiment, that the 
action of heat is modified when applied to bodies under the 
pressure of a superincumbent weight, we may safely infer, that 
analogous results will be produced upon: substances placed in 
similar circumstances, beneath the surface of the earth. 

The tendency of an increased pressure on bodies to which an 
increasing heat is applied, is to confine those parts which, from 
their volatility, would otherwise be dispersed ; and, by thus con- 
fining, to force them to undergo a more intense heat. These 
volatile parts will necessarily be changed, not only by the in- 
crease of temperature to which they are exposed, but by being 
at the same time kept in combination with the substances from 
which they originate: ‘and a compound will be formed, essen- 
tially differing from the results which the.action of the same heat 
would produce from the same body, under a pressure not ex- 
ceeding that of the atmosphere. Suppose, for example, that 
calcareous bodies, under great compression, are subjected to a 
variable heat: the first effect produced will be the evolution of 
carbonic acid gas; but the escape of this air being prevented by 
the pressure, and the calcareous earth exposed to a more in- 
tense heat, it will be, in all probability, softened, or even com- 
pletely melted. 

This theory was first suggested to that truly great philoso- 
pher, the late Dr Black, by some experiments which he made 
with the barytic earth; and it was afterwards confirmed by a 
series of experiments performed with singular accuracy and pa- 
tience by Sir James Hall,—an account of which is published in 
the sixth volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
and reviewed in the ninth volume of this Journal. As the ba- 
rytic earth has a greater attraction for carbonic acid gas than 
common calcareous earth has, the carbonate of barytes will 
stand a greater heat before it parts with its carbonic acid gas. 
Dr Black accordingly found, that at a certain temperature the 
earth was fused, while the gas was not yet expelled; and that, 
when the heat was so increased as to drive off the carbonic acid 
gas, the earth immediately lost its fluidity, and was reduced 
to a caustic state. Hence he concluded, that the fusion was 
owing to the gas remaining embodied in the earth, and entering 
into some new chemical combination with it when exposed to a 
more intense action of heat. He thought it, therefore, perfectly 
reasonable to suppose, that, if other bodies, such as the calcare- 
ous, though they may resist the force of any heat, however in- 
tense, on the surface of the earth, were confined by pressure, 
80 as'to prevent the fixed air they contain from escaping, 
they would become softened, and melt like the carbonate of bary- 
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tes: and, as the pressure that is required is afforded by their 
subterranean situation, he conceived that the fusion which is 
sometimes found to have taken place among cabcareous strata, 
was in this manner satisfactorily accounted for. 

Dr Hutton, who founded the strongest arguments in favour 
of his system upon these experiments of Dr Black, contented 
himself with deducing from analogy all that was wanting to ge- 
neralize the principle, supposing always, that the degrees of 
heat and compression employed by Nature were beyond any that 
the art of man could produce: —nor was it till Sir J. Hall insti- 
tuted his course of experiments, that direct proof of the truth of 
this theory was obtained. From some trials which he happen- 
ed to make on the fusion of whinstone, he ascertained: that it 
hardened at about 28° of Wedgwood’s pyrometer: He recollect- 
ed, at the 'same'time, that crystals of calcareous spar were not 
uncommonly found enclosed in whinstone; and therefore con- 
cluded, that: if the Hattonian theory were true, the'two bodies 
must have been ‘in .a state of fusion; and the temperature at 
which the liquid spar congealed must be, if any thing, ower 
than in the.case of the whinstome. The heat, then, at which 
such a substance as carbonate of lime might be fused, was not 
beyond the power of his application; and the only difficulty that 
occurred was, how to apply a pressure sufficient to prevent its 
decompositicn. The various means he resorted to are given at 
length in'the account before mentioned; and to this our limits 
oblige us to refer such of our readers as have the curiosity to 
follow this interesting subject in its details: We shal confine 
ourselves to a very brief notice of his experiments. 

Sir James Hall's first experiments were made with carbonate 
of lime intreduced into a common gun barrel, which, when 
rammed down to the breech, oceupied about three inches; the 
remaining space was crammed to the muzzle with baked pipe- 
clay, and the barrel hermetically scaled. ‘The breech was then 
exposed, in a muffle, toa heat marked 25° by: Wedgwood’s py- 
rometer ; and the result-obtained (when the expansive force did 
not injure the barrel, and thereby spoil the experiment) was aa 
agelutinated mass ‘resembling stone, and requiring a consiler- 
able blow from a hammer to break it. It effervesced in nitric 
acid,—thus showing that it still retained its carbenic acid, Ina 
further stage of his experiments, his apparatus being made more 
perfect, from various inyprovements that suggested themselves 
in the course of the inquiry, the results obtained were in the 
highest degrce satisfactory. One of these appeared with a rim of 
a yellowish hue, semitransparent, and having a saline fracture. 
* On breaking it,’ says Sir James Hall, * a space more than 
one-tenth of an inch square was found to be completely erystal- 
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lized, and to have acquired. the rhomboidal fracture of calcare- 
ous spar. It was white and opaque, and presented three sets of 
parallel plates, which were seen under three different angles.’ 
And afterwards, when a more intense heat was applied, ‘ the 
carbonate boiled over the lips of the small tube in which it was 
enclosed, and ran down the sides of it, ’—its complete fusion being 
thus accomplished. A new adjustment of his apparatus, by a 
contrivance on the principle of the safety-valves in.a steam-en- 
gine, enabled him -to ascertain a very important desideratum ; 
namely, a comparison of the quantity of compression with some 
known standard. And. the conclusions to be drawn from his 
experiments on this part of the subject, are, that a compressing 
force equal to 52 atmospheres, or 1700 feet of sea, is sufficient 
to form limestone—that a weight equal to 82 atmospheres, or 
3000 feet of water, is requisite for the formation of perfect mar- 
ble—and that a pressure of 173 atmospheres, or about a mile of 
sea, is all that is required to,fuse carbonate of lime, and to pro- 
duce it in a state of perfect crystallization,—the proper degree 
of heat, of course, being in all these cases applied. 

The application of these statements. to, volcanic. phenomena, 
is obvious. Putting the Hattonian general hypothesis of a cen- 
tral fire out of the question, it cannot be denied, that, in volca- 
nic regions, there must exist a considerable heat. _ Its position 
is probably not far below the surface ; but.its existence is a fact 
of which we have, undeniable evidence. The only argument of 
any plausibility that has ever been adduced against the expla- 
nation, of volcanic eruption, by. the presence of heat alone, is 
the difficulty of conceiving a heat so intense, as to. melt rocks 
and calcareous matter, and at the same time so variable as some- 
times to. preduce this mighty effect, while at other times it re- 
mains in. a state of comparative inactivity. Now, we think 
that sufficient proof has been given, that such effects as the fu- 
sion of rocks and formation of lava may be produced by no very 
extraordinary elevation of temperature, assisted by the compres- 
sion which.the superincumbent strata will naturally afford. ‘That 
Nature actually does perform those operations by these means, 
is another question, aud one which cannot be decided upon with 
absolute certainty: But if ever there was a theory founded up- 
on a synthetical argument (which must be resorted to where the 
operations to be explained are beyond the reach of actual ob- 
ser'vation), and strengthened by a strict consistency with known 
facts, we conceive it.to be the one now propounded, 

As to the disappearance of water in the neighbouring wells, 
and even the diminution which is sometimes observed of the sea, 
previous to a great irruption,—facts which Dr Clarke lays much 
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stress upon as arguments in favour of Ais theory,—no great in- 
genuity will be necessary to account for them. The commotion 
which must inevitably take place in the bowels of the mountain 
while the internal fires are augmenting—the calcareous earths, 
and other substances of the mineral kingdom passing from a solid 
to a liquid state, and exerting expansive forces, vast in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the melted matter—will necessarily 
cause partial rendings ‘and earthquakes in the lower regions of 
the mountain ; the springs which supply the neighbouring wells 
will be for a time dried up by the sudden heat ; and the fissures, 
which must occasionally be made in the bed of the sea, will 
swallow up the water that flows over them, and cause a tempo- 
rary diminution of its height. The consequence of this will be 
—what is frequently observed to be the case—that the part of 
the water which happens to be admitted into the heated part of 
the mountain, will be converted into steam—and, where it is 
confined by the strata around it, will burst forth with al! its 
uncontrollable power, detonating with the noise of thunder, 
and ejecting rocks and mud and lava, and everything that op- 
poses it, by the vehemence of its explosion. 

We ought not to close this article, without giving the reader 
some specimen of the book before us.—We may not be able to 
extract much scientific matter for his edification, but are sure 
that something may be found for his amusement. Dr Clarke 
excels most writers in description; and has in great perfection 
the talent of placing the scenes he has witnessed betore our 
eyes. An instance of this occurs'in these pages. In the year 
1793, he, with some English gentlemen resident in Naples, 
wished to ascertain whether the streams of: lava at their sources 
exhibited the substances composing it, in a state of perfect or 
imperfect fusion. A stream of lava having broke out near the 
crater of Vesuvius, and the quantity of ejected matter being 
sinaller at the source, and the danger of approaching it thereby 
diminished, the party in question took the opportunity of a 
strong wind, which carried the vapours towards a different side 
of the mountain from that whence it issued, to set out from 
Naples, for the purpose of ascending the mountain. ‘The ex- 
pedition is thus deseribed. 

‘ Upon proceeding up the cone of Vesuvius, the party found the 
crater, at the summit, in a very active state, throwing out volicys of 
immense stones translucent with vitrification, and such heavy showers 
of ashes, involved in dense sulphureous clouds, as to render any ap- 
proach to it extremely dangerous. The party ascended, however, 
as near to the summit as possible; then crossing over to the side 
whence the lava was issuing, they reached the bed of the torrent, and 
attempted to ascend by the side of it to iis source. This they soon 
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found to be impossible, owing to an unfortunate change of wind ; in 
consequence of which, all the smoke of the lava came hot upon them, 
accompanied at the same time with so thick a mist of minute ashes 
from the crater, and such suffocating fumes of sulphur, that they 
knew not what course to steer. In this perplexity, the author called 
to mind an expedient recommended by Sir William Hamilton upon 
a former occasion, and proposed crossing immediately the current of 
the flowing lava, with a view to gain its windward side. All his com- 
panions were against this measure, c ving to the very liquid appear- 
ance the lava then had, so near its source ; but while they stood de- 
liberating what was to be done, immense fragments of rocks that had 
been ejected from the crater, and huge volcanic bombs, which the 
smoke had prevented their observing, fell thick among them ; vast 
masses of slag and of other matier, rolling upon their edges like en- 
ormous wheels, passed by them with a force and velocity sufficient 
to crush every one of the party to atoms, if directed to the spot where 
they all stood huddled together. There was not a moment to be 
lost ; the author, therefore, covering his face with his hat, descended 
the high bank beneath which the lava ran, and rushing upon the sur- 
face of the melted matter, reached the opposite side, having only 
his boots burned, and his hands somewhat scorched. Here he saw 
clearly the whole of the danger to which his friends were exposed : 
the noise was such as almost prevented his being heard: but he en- 
deavoured, by calling and by gestures, to persuade them to follow. 
Vast rocks of indurated lava from the crater, were bounding by them, 
and others falling that would have overwhelmed a citadel. Not one 
of the party would stir ; not even the guides accustomed for hire to 
conduct persons over the mountain. At last he had the satisfaction 
to see them descend, and endeavour to cross the torrent somewhat 
lower down; where the lava from its redness appeared to be less li- 
quid ; and where the stream was narrower. In fact, the narrowness of 
the stream deceived them ; the current had divided into two branches ; 
in the midst of which was an island, if such it might be called, sur- 
rounded by liquid fire. They crossed over the first stream in safety ; 
but being a good deal scorched upon the island, they attempted the 
passage of the second branch; in doing which, one of the guides, la- 
den with torches and other things, fell down and was terribly burned. 

Being now all on the windward side, they continued their a- 
scent; the bellowings, belchings and explosions, as of cannon, e- 
vidently not from the crater, (which sent forth one uniform roar- 
ing and deafening noise), convinced them they were now not far 
from the source. The lava appeared whiter and whiter as they ad- 
vanced, owing to its intense heat; and in about half an hour they 
reached the chasm through which the melted matter had opened it- 
self a passage. It was a narrow fissure in the solid lava of the cone. 
The sides, smooth, compact, and destitute of that porous appearance 
which the superficies of lava exhibits when it is cooled under expo- 
sure to atmospheric air, resembled the most solid trap or basalt. To 
describe the rest of the spectacle here coghy ed, is utterly beyond 
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al! human ability: the aathor can only appeal to those who partici- 
pate «l the astonishment he felt upon that occasion, and to the sensa- 
tious which they experienced in common with him, the remembrance 
of which can only be obliterated with their lives. All he bad pre- 
viously seen of volcanic phenomena, had not prepared him for what 
he then beheld. He had often witnessed the rivers of lava, after 
their descent into the valley between Somma and Vesuvius ; they re- 
sembled moving heaps of scoria falling over one another with a rat- 
tling noise, which in their further progress, carried ruin and - Vas. 
tation into the plains: But from the centre of this arched chasm, and 
along a channel cut finer than art can imitate, beamed the most inte 
light, radiating with such ineffable lustre, that the eye could only con- 
template it for one instant, and by successive giances: While, issuing 
with the velocity of a flood, and accompanied with a rushing wind, this 
light itself, in milder splendour, seemed to melt away into a translu- 
cent and vivid stream, exhibiting matter in the most perfect fusion, 
running like liquid silver, down theside of the mountain. In its pro- 
gress downwards, and as soon as the air began to act upon it, the 
superficies lost its whiteness ; becoming first red, and afterwards of a 
darker hue, until, lower down, black scoria began to form upon its 
surface. Above the arched chasm, there was a natural chimney, 
about four feet in height, throwing up occasionally stones, attended 
with detonations. The author approac hed near e nough to this aper- 
ture to gather from the lips of it, some incrustations of pure sulphur ; 
the fumes of which were so suffocating, that it was with difficulty, an d 
only at intervals, a sight could be obtained of what was passing be- 
low. It was evident, however, that the current of lava, with the same 
indescribable splendour, was flowing rapidly at the bottom of this 
chimney, towards the mouth of the chasm ; and, had it not been for 
this vent, it is probable the party now mentioned, could never have 
been able to approach so nearly as they had done to the source of the 
lava. ‘The irruptions from the crater increased with such violence, 
that it was necessary to use all possible expedition in making the ree 
maining observations. 

The irruptions from the crater were now without intermission, a1 ia 
the danger of remaining any longer near this place, was alarmingly 
conspicuous. A huge mass, cast to an immense height in the 
air, seemed to be falling in a direction so fatally perpendicular, that 
there was not one of the party present who did not expe ct to be 
crushed by it; fortunately it fell beyond the spot on which they 
stood, where it was shattered into a thousand pieces ; and these roll- 
ing onwards, were carried with great velocity into the vailey below. 
Not more than five minutes had elapsed after this accident, when the 
Whole surface of the cone of Vesuvius, near the source of the lava, 
which the party had rapidly quitted, was entirely covered with a 
shower of stones from the crater. The object of their undertaking 
had been, however, satisfactorily accomplished : it had been fully as- 
certained, that lava issued from its source in a state of perfect fusion-’ 
pe 14-24, 
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Art. X. 1. A Letter to Joun Ratpu Fenwick, Fsq., by 
Joun Davison, B.D., Rector of Washington. Third Edi- 
tion. Newcastle, Walker. 1819 


A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Durham, on the 
Proceedings of the County Meeting holden on Thursday, 2\st 
October instant, and particularly on the Speech of J. E. LAMB- 
TON, Esq. M.P. By the Rev. Henry Puriperrs, M. A. 
Prebendary of Durham. Durham, Humble. 1819. 


o[ seen are the two pamphlets which have been most industri- 

ously circulated, and unsparingly puffed by those mis- 
guided friends of the existing administration, who think their 
patrons can be effectually served by stifling | inquiry into the late 
unhappy proceedings at Manchester. “Their importance is 
wholly derived from the respectable names of the authors, oH 
of whom are advantageously known in the lists of controversy : 
able disputants upon some matters of a speculative kind ; he 
one enjoys a deserved reputation of a higher order. We believe 
neither of the gentlemen (certainly not Mr Davison) will be 
disposed, after a few months are past, to rejoice that we have 
prevented their lucubrations, on the present occasion, from sink- 
ing into the oblivion to which they seem naturally destined. 
We feel it, however, to be a necessary act of justice towards the 
question with which they have interfered, as well as a proper 
gratification of literary curiosity, that we should lay before the 
readers of this Journal so remarkable a specimen of the sinister 
influence which party zeal, or supplenesss, may sometimes exert 
upon very acute intellects. 

We begin with the least of these two small articlés,—that 
which, however, bears the most considerable name, Mr Davi- 
son’s. What could have induced him thus to dabble in such 
matters, we are at some loss to guess. Could any one have 
believed that the leading logician of Oxford, and a person 
advantageously known both as a man of letters and a writer 
upon the Poor Laws, would put himself forth as the author 
of five tiny pages of rash and blundering argumentation, and 
print and publish, with his name, a few paragraphs that would 
certainly make no great figure in the columns of a daily pa- 
= In the space to which he has confined himself, he has 
1ardly room to do more than deliver his opinion upon the mo- 
mentous question at issue; but surely the weight of that opi- 
nion is not so great upon such matters, as to make its publi- 
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city indispensable to the safety of the State. That he is ig. 
norant of the whole merits of the .controversy, will present- 
ly appear—and that, we venture to predict, so signally, as to 
warn him against similar acts of rashness for the future. But 
we are now speaking of the size of his production: And, looking 
at this, one is forced to conclude, that the man who could send it 
into the world must surely have imagined that each particular line 
of it contained truths of inestimable value; and that the whole 
was, like Dryden’s Ode, to be classed among those rare pro- 
ducts of human genius, which, being engendered by an instant 
act of creation, and displaying the utmost excellence within the 
narrowest limits, have won for their authors a celebrity never 
to be attained by the more elaborate efforts of ordinary talent :— 
And certainly it is not to be denied, that Mr Davison has in 
some respects brought himself within this description of au- 
thors. His work is struck out at a heat; it is not put toge- 
ther by the help of reasoning and much thinking; nay, it is 
what any other man would vainly attempt to parallel by all the 
thought and pains he could bestow. Moreover, it comprises a 

eat deal in a very little space ;—for we believe it would be 
ied to exhibit a richer variety of misstatements, oversights 
and plain blunders, in the same number of sentences, than this 
learned clerk has here laid before us. But truly Dryden him- 
self, when exhausted with composing the immortal Ode, was not 
more confident of his success, or so quick to promulgate it; for 
our Reverend disputant writes his Letter on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, against holding the Durham County Meeting, which was 
fixed to be holden on the 21st; and he sends it forth on the 
same day, with the expectation, doubtless, of its magical in- 
fluence operating at once in preventing that assembly. These 
wonder-working pages were to fly over the county,—above 

ound and below; to make each sturdy requisitionist repent of 
cle set his hand to the call, and fix him at home; to dispel 
in the minds of the speakers all their fair visions of oratorical 
fame; to arrest the mover in his course—make the seconder 
forget his office—cause the tongues of the cheerers to cleave to 
the roofs of their mouths—paralyse the hands that might be 
lifted and shown—scatter the earthly spectators about the sur- 
face of the county, and restore the more dusky bands of its sub- 
terraneous population to their ancient caverns. How the event 
of the morrow should have so cruelly blasted these delightful 
prospects, Mr Davison may find it hard to explain; but as we 
certainly are not much pressed with this difficulty, we shall pro- 
ceed to give him our solution of it. 

He sets out with admitting that Inquiry is necessary ; but he 
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differs with those whom he addresses as to the mode of inquiry. 

By all means let there be Inquiry,’ (sayshe.) * But is not the 

subject travelling through a regular investigation in the usual 

channels of publick justice ? Inquiry i is alres ady instituted be- 

fore the ‘Tribunals of the Country. Charges have been pre- 

ferred ; bills have been found, and publick trials promise to 

give decisive and authentic information.’ (p. 3.) Now really 
we are at a loss whether most to admire, the marvellous ignorance 
that prevails in this passage, or the confident tone in which it is 
delivered to the world. When and where has Inquiry been insti- 
tuted? Before what Tribunals is the matter in a course of inves- 
tigation? What Bills have been found ? What Trials are pend- 
ing which can lead to any sifting of the question? ‘The facts, no- 
torious to all the world, are, that bills were preferred against the 
yeomanry, and thrown out by the Grand Jury; that none were 
even offered against the M: agistrates ; ; that warrants were refus- 
ed by them ag: rainst persons intended to be prosecuted for capi- 
tal felonies; and that the Coroner’s Inquest was adjourned for 
seven weeks, in order, we suppose, to accelerate the journey of 
‘ the subject travelling through a regular investigation.’ There 

may be doubts upon the merits of the case; but that, as yet, it is 
not even begun to be examined, no man doubts. How the In- 
quiry, whether i in Parliament or at Law, may end, if any is in- 
stituted, may be a question; but, excepting Mr Davison, no 
man has ever yet affirmed, that it was actually begun in the 
Courts of Justice. The Bills, the Process, the’ Pleadings, the 
Trials, are creatures of his own imagination; and as aa how 
fertile soever in raising up phantoms of mischief, never before 
conjured the ghosts of ‘remedial and penal proceedings—never 
haunted any man with the airy forms of unreal declarations, and 
the baseless fabric of unsubstantial prisons, we must ascribe to 
the politick zeal of the Reverend author, a power over the in- 
tellects not possessed by terror itself. 

It has been observed, that a diseased imagination, though 
commonly said to create, is more correctly described as trans- 
muting and distorting the ideas furnished ‘by existing objects, 
Perhaps, then, Mr Davison means all the while to ~ speak of 
the prosecutions pending against some persons charged with 
rioting and conspiracy on the memorable 16th of August. 
But how can their trial possibly give rise to a Judicial In- 
quiry into the conduct of the Magistrates and Yeomanry up- 
on that day? ‘The only question which the Court can try, in 
the case of those individuals, is the le rulity of their comiiuct. 
How can Mr Davison pretend to discover what the evidence 
against them is tobe? Will he take upon him to say, that 
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these six or seven persons may not be proved guilty of a con- 
spiracy by evidence affecting no other individual, much less 
the character of the meeting; and consequently leaving every 
thing relating to the dispersion of it wholly untouched ? No 
mau denies that there is a primd facie case against these per- 
sons; fer the bills bave been found: But who has informed 
this author, that the prosecutor means to put in issue the 
legality of the meeting, which the Magistrates themselves ne- 
ver denied till the moment of issuing the warrants? Nay, sup- 
pose the character of the meeting to form a necessary part of 
the case before the Jury, how has this gentleman discovered, 
that the question respecting the Magistr ates depends solely upon 
that point? If he had taken the most ordinary pains to inform 
himself upon the important subject which he ‘has been so for- 
ward to handle, and in so dogmatical a style; if he had spa 
to any attorney’s clerk of six “months? standing, he would have 
learnt, that unlawful means may be employed to disperse an il- 
le al meeting. Indeed, it requires no acquaintance with law, 
but only a little reflexion, (which Mr Davison’s hot and pre- 
sumptuous zeal has prevented), to perceive that the military in- 
struments used, and the menner of using them, for a purpose 
possibly lawful, was fully as likely to form ‘the ground of charge 
against the authors of ‘the mischief, as the mere interference 
with the assembly,—because such a charge could be maintained 
without any regard to the character of th: at assembly. Now, 
surely he cannot be so wholly ignorant of proceedings in Courts 
of Justice, as not to know, “that not one word can possibly be 
said by any party at the trials of the persons already indicted, 
which can have the most remote connexion with the manner of 
executing the warrants for their apprehension. Surely Mr Da- 
vison must know, that in trying a man for an offence, the inquiry 
is confined to his conduct, and not extended to that of the per- 
sons arresting him. 

But he knows as little (or has taken as little time to reflect 


on what all men know) of the proceedings in Parliament, as of 


those in courts of law, ‘ Upon what constitutional principle’ 
(he asks) § is it proposed to annul the jurisdiction of the courts 
* of the country in this particular case, by transferring the in- 
¢ quiry instituted in them, but not completed, to another judi- 
cature?’ = And again,— * Why should you tolerate the juris- 
diction ot tribunals which you prenounce to be inadequate to 
their duties? The powers and pr inciples of those co arte have 
been so constituted for ages back, as to afferd a greé , but it 
seems illusory satisfaction, to many wise and virtuous men. 
Some defect, inherent in their constitution, must warrant the 
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¢ interference which you recommend. But ought not your in- 
‘ terierence to go to a complete interruption of “their authority, 
* in its erroneous operation, if such it be?’ We doubt not 
that the learned author fancied all this to be the very refinement 
of delicate sarcasm, when it is truly a piece of the most extraordi- 
nary ignorance, or want of reflexion. Whoever proposed to make 
Parliament try the question—the only question now * travelling 
inthe channels of justice ’-—viz. whether Messrs Hunt, Xc. were 
guilty of a misdemeanour? be ow could any proceeding in Par- 
liament interfere with the trial of /hat issue ?—But did Mr Da- 
vison never hear of Parliainent debating upon the propriety of 
prosecutions? Flas no one ever told him of votes ordering per- 
sons to be prosecuted? ‘Then how does the inquiry, suppos- 
ing it to end in a resolution that the conduct of the Magistrates 
was illegal, and that /dey ought to be proceeded against, * an- 
nul the jurisdiction of the courts, ’ any more than similar re- 
solutions have always done in former cases? When the House 
of Commons voted Lord Melville guilty of certain offences, and 
ordered him to be prosecutes d, did any man ever dream of say- 
ing, * You are interrupting the course of justice: the courts are 
open: and such votes send the defendant to his trial with a 
load of prejudic e to contend against?’ In that case, the pro- 
ceeding by Impeachment was substituted four Information. But 
when the House of Commons ordered Stockdale and Reeves to 
be prosecuted for libels, and, more recently, Lopez for bribery, 
so little harm appeared to have been done by the previous in- 
quiry, debates and votes of the House, that the Juries acquitted 
all those defendants. What a pity that no sage politician was 
then to be found, so deeply imbued with the Sent ing of thé 
Constitution, so practised alike in politicks and jurisprudence, 
so versed both in the law of the land and the more recondite 
law of Parliament, (known, as Lord Coke says, only to a chosen 
few)—in a word, no Davison, nor even one Philpotts—to indi- 
cate the dangers of mixing the two proceedings of Inquiry and 
‘Trial—and ‘ for ages Sane to protect from parliamentary * com- 
plete interruption’ the * powers and principles of courts, ’ 
which have afforded satisfaction *.to many wise and virtuous 
men !’ 

Towards the end of his pamphlet, some misgiving seems to 
have come over the author, that ¢ the expected trials might not 
embrace the whole of the transactions.’ But observe his an- 
swer.—* Looking at the substance of things, I think this cannot 
‘ be properly alleged ; because the legal character of the transac- 
* dions in guestion is closely and intimately connected with the 

subject-matter of the trials; and the evidence to be adduced 
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and examined before a Jury, must throw light upon the whole 

state and posture of things, as it stood, when the Magis- 

trates had to act. The strict issue of those trials is, whether 
certain persons were engaged in a conspiracy to alter the 
laws by intimidation and force. The conduct of the } Magis- 

trates, therefore, must be judged of with reference to such a 

conspiracy supposed to exist. “It is nugatory to judge of their 

conduct in reference merely to the unquestionable right of the 
people to meet and petition in a peaceable way. ’ 

This passage, besides being composed with the obscurity and 
incorrectness that distinguish “Mr Davison’s style, * is conceived 
with a vagueness and want of precision by no means habitual 
to him, except in the tract before us. But its inaccuracies are 
almost equal in number to the lines of which it consists. The 
* close and intimate connexion’ between the ‘ legal character 
of the transactions in question,’ and the ‘ subject-matter of the 
trial,’ is undeniable—but not in his sense:—the legal character 
of the proceedings adopted by the Magistrates, has no intimate 
connexion with that subject-matter. It is not clear that the evi- 
dence § must’ throw light upon the ‘ whole posture of things,’ 
even before the execution of the warrant; and it is clear that 
it can throw no light on the matters attending that execution. 


The conduct of the Magistrates may have been culpable, al- 
though ‘a ny be supposed to exist;’ and it may be 


innocent, though the people were met ‘in a peaceable way,’ 
if there was any obstruction given to the execution of the war- 
rant. Indeed, to show how little our author has considered the 
subject, we may note his confident statement, that ‘ the strict is- 
sue of the trials is, whether certain persons were engi ied ina 
conspiracy to alter the law by intimidation and force ; ? which is 
not, and could not be the issue—for that is high treason. Into 
this error both the Reverend authors freely plunge. Whereunto 
Mr Philpotts adds the blunder of supposing the primd facie 
case to be all against the legality of the meeting,—because the 
bills have been found; whereas the defendants may be convict- 
ed of the misdemeanour charged, though the mee Ling was legal ; 

and one of the bills found, is for perjury against the witness 
whose evidence contributed towards finding “the other bills, 
He is also completely mistaken in supposing, that the Grand 


* Hardly a sentence in these pages is free from such faults. Who 
ever talked of a ‘ state’ or a ‘ posture,’ ‘standing ?’—or of ‘ laying 
out strength ?’—or of ‘ travelling to the point of sobriety?’ And when 


slid a case, or any thing but a river, (or perhaps a rat), ‘ ¢ravel in @ 
channel ?’ 
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Jury, by throwing out the bills, gave any opinion upon the con- 
duct of the Magistrates ; for the bills were solely against the 
Yeomanry—who might be innocent, though the Ma agistrates had 
committed murder. He is equally happy in his forgetfulness of 
the severe remarks made by a learned Judge upon the throwing 
out of another bill at the same assizes, when, notwithstanding, 
the defendant being tried on the Coroner’s Inquest, was con- 
victed of mansls aughter, and sentenced to the greatest punishment 
allowed by law for that offence ;—a striking commentary upon 
the fallible nature of Grand Juries in these times. 

We shall not enter further into the details of the endless mis- 
takes cominitted by these two Reverend disput: ints in their zeal- 
ous attempts to discuss the present question; but content our- 
selves with shortly stating the grounds upon which a Parliamen- 
tary Inquiry is, by all persons who value the Constitution, deem- 
ed indispensably necessary, even admitting that there should be 
no failure of justice in any of the courts below. ‘These gentlemen 
will, therefore, be pleased to bear in mind, that we lay entirely 
out of view the various most questionable passages in ‘the con- 
duct of the Magistrates acting after the affair of the 16th of Au- 
gust, and which have tended more to irritate the people all 
over the country, than even the proceedings of that unh: appy 
day. The treatment of the prisoners when under examination 
for commitment; the refusal to allow legal and regular ques- 
tions to be put; the threat of committing “them for High ‘Trea- 
son; the equivocating and paltry manner of abandoning that 
charge; the commitment for a misdemeanour and holding to 
bail, although the intention of afterwards proceeding on the 
capital offence was still avowed; the refusal to grant warrants, 
first, because the bills on which they were asked had been 
thrown out by the Grand Jury, and afterwards (when demand- 
ed against different parties) on the pretence that the matter was 
too delicate, because their own conduct came in question; the 
subsequent refusal of other magistrates in the same county, up- 
on the ground that their brethren might be concerned, and that 
delicacy towards them precluded their interference; the refusal 
of the Grand Jury to send the cases to trial; the adjournment 
of the Coroner’s Inquest—All these matters we pass over, in as 
far as they have thrown impediments in the way of proceedings 
at law; and we are ready to argue the question upon the bro: ad 
and very liberal assymption, that the Courts are all accessible— 
the gates of Justice opened wide—both for granting compensa- 
tion to the injured, and bestowing punishment on the guilty.— 
Still we say the Jurisdiction of Parliament—the Great ‘Nation: il 
Jnquest—is not ousted; and the safety—the expediency—the 
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necessity of its interposition, is clear upon every constitutional 
principle. 

First, then, it is competent for Parliament, at all times, to in- 
terpose its superintending authority for the purpose of putting 
the ordinary administration of justice in motion: Where there 
appears any “slowness in those who usually attend to this, or any 
impediment whatever in the course of justice, Parliament is 
bound to interfere; but upon important occasions, it has been 
accustomed to interfere even when no such obstacle was appre- 
hended. Several prosecutions ordered by the House of Commons 
have already been referred to. Some of these, no doubt, were for 
offences affecting its privileges, as libels, and bribery ; but those 
who are so delicate about interferi ing with the course of justice, 
should object to these prosecutions also, upon the ground that 
the parties might have been indicted by private prosecutors, or 
by the Crown, without any vote prejudging the question. Othiers 
are liable to no such remark—For example, the case of Lord 
Melville—where the House of Commons was in no manner of 

way a party, and only ac ted as the Grand Inquest of the Nation, 
How often, too, has Parliament inquired generally into matters 
which were, or might be, the subject of "judicial proceedings, 
and taken steps to secure the due administration of the law, 
when no man could fairly say that he thought it would not be 
enforced, or, if enforced, would prove insufficient ! ‘To take only 
one example :—lIn the riots of 1780, both Houses addressed the 
Crown to arrest and prosecute the offenders, while the excesses 
were as yet going on, and the whole matter was avowedly cog- 
nisable by the ordinary tribunals. * 

And this leads us to remark the absolute necessity of Parlia- 
ment having and exercising such powers. The Courts of Law 

are open, indeed—and pr ivate individu: als, who have been injur- 
ol, may there seek redress; or prosecutors may prefer bills a- 
gainst wrongdoers. But suppose the very common case of the 
injured having no means of sui ing,—the lovers of justice no 
means of prosecuting; or suppose those parties to be tampered 
with, or otherwise prevailed upon, or even intimidated by the 
authors of the injuries ;—what chance have the public of the re- 
dress to which their claim is irresistible? The case is always 
supposeable, that the Crown is leagued with the wrongdoers. 
Then, what chance is there of ex officio proceedings being com- 
menced in England, or of the public prosecutor indicting in 
Scotland ? And shall it be contended that a flagrant violation 


* The Reports upon Seditious and Treasonable Conspiracies, fur- 
nish other instances. 
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of the Constitution may be committed, and that Parliament 
must tamely stand by, and allow the impunity of the offenders 
to encourage a repetition of the offence—nay, a still further 
violation upon the next occasion—merely because all whom it 
more immediately affected might bring their actions, and any 
man who could afford it might prosecute? Nor is it any an- 
swer to say, that Parliament may wait until there shall appear 
no chance of individuals moving; for éhen the objectors would 
not fail to urge, that the want of suitors and prosecutors proved 
the cases to be desperate, and amply vindicated the parties as- 
persed. 

Secondly, Parliament has a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Courts of Law, upon all matters affecting the general welfare, 
quite independent of its right to put the powers of those courts in 
motion. ‘The very same matters are cognisable by the Tribunals 
with one view, and by Parliament with ancther. ‘The former 
inquire for the purpose of redressing and punishing individuals; 
the latter for the purposes of legislation, and of protecting the 
publick against abuse. The instances of this are of almost dai- 
ly occurrence : and in every one the same arguments (so to call 
them) might be urged about interference and prejudication, 
which we have heard in the case before us. Committees of both 
Houses have inquired into plots; have examined the very same 
evidence which came before the courts that tried the conspira- 
tors; and have sometimes come to conclusions the reverse of 
those which the courts have subsequently formed. ‘Thus, Mr 
Horne ‘Tooke and others were charged with treasonable prac- 
tices by the Reports of Parliamentary Committees; acquitted 
by the Jury; again ac cused before the publick by the private 
publishers of the Parliamentary Reports; and refused redress 
against these when they applied for it to the Court of King’s 
Bench. The Grand Jury has thrown out certain Bills against 
the authors of, or rather the agents in, the mischief at Man- 
chester ; non constat that Parliament may not come to ancther 
conclusion, in the course of an inquiry whether some further 
legislative security for the right of petitioning is not wanting. 
Who ever objected to the Committees of 1794, upon the ground 
that they were interfering with the justice of the country? The 
answer would have been at once made by Mr Pitt, had his ad- 
versaries taken so feeble a ground—* We are not going to try 


* It may be remarked, that al! these wise objections to interfering 
and prejudging, apply just as strongly to aiding parties with the 
means of going into court. A meeting to promote a subscription 
must proceed by certain speeches and resolutions, which assert the 
necessity of trials, that is, the existence of a primdé facie case. 
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these men, but to examine the whole transaction déverso intuiti, 
for the purpose of seeing whether the safety of the State requires 
extraordinary legislative precautions.’ ‘The very same answer 
may be made to the thoughtless persons who now complain of 
Inquiry; unless indeed it be the Law of Parliament, that none 
of its functions shall ever be exercised to protect the rights of 
the people, while they are ealled into full action as often as 
there is any question of the safety of the monarchy, or any pre- 
tence of danger to the publick peace :—So, where conduct is im- 
puted to publick officers, for which they are answerable in courts 
of justice, Parliament is not satisfied with leaving the law to 
take its course—nay, it does not wait for the result of the legal 
investigation ; but il, on inquiry, it sees cause, censures, or obtains 
their removal from offices held during pleasure. Lord Melville 
resigned, to avoid an impending motion for an address, a severe 
censure having kecn passed on him after resigning. For a si- 
milar reason he was struck out of the Privy Council; yet he 
was only ordered to be prosecuted judicially, after he had thus 
been punished parliamentarily ; and when (by a strange pro- 
ceeding) impeachment had been substituted for prosecution, and 
he was acquitted by his Peers, though restored to the Privy 
Council, he never was restored to office—as if to prove that the 
opinion of the Commons and the country had some weight even 
against so favourite, and, in many respects, so meritorious a 
servant of the Crown. 

But the Third, and by far the most important ground of Par- 
liamentary interference, remains ;—where no law whatever has 
been violated, but only an unsound use has been made of the 
discretion vested in publick officers. Who ever questioned either 
the right or the duty of Parliament to interpose in all cases of 
discretionary powers abused, or unwisely or inexpediently ex- 
ercised, where the mischief is of sufficient magnitude to call for 
such high interposition? The whole Law of [mpeachment for 
the numerous class of State offences not cognisable in Courts of 
Law, is founded upon this principle; and there is a multitude of 
cases where those courts cannot act, and where Parliamentary 
proceedings may be had of less magnitude than impeachment ; 
as, resolutions of censure, addresses for removal, and observations 
by members in their places, (equally a Parliamentary proceed- 
ing), without any regular vote of the Houses. Suppose (to ap- 
ply this principle) the Manchester Magistrates are found to 
have acted in all respects legally, so that neither action nor 
prosecution can be maintained against them; still they may 
have acted with such rashness, or imprudence, or ignorance, as 
to require censure, and even to call for an address for their ree 
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moval from the commission. ‘Thus the Jaw justifies them in ar- 
resting those accused of a conspiracy: But, did they choose 
the fittest time for executing their warrant? Or, did they not 
execute it at the moment most likely to occasion a breach of 
the peace? Again, suppose the meeting to have been illegal, 
they had, in strict law, a right to arrest every one engaged in it : 
Yet, who could hesitate’ to say, that so great a number might 
have been arrested, and most legally and regularly arrested, 
as to render the authors ‘of the proceeding unworthy of a place 
on the bench? ‘To seize and imprison twenty thousand peo- 
ple, would have been justifiable in strict law, under such cir- 
cumstances; and no man could have been tried or sued ina * 
court for doing so, how great soever the loss of life and other 
injury accompanying this wild but strictly legal act. But would 
any man living question the competency of Parliament to in- 

uire into a charge of such a nature? So, with respect to 
the manner of conducting magisterial business, and especially 
that more delicate portion of it which is judicial, and that part 
which partakes of both judicial and ministerial, the inquiring 
with a view to commitment for trial, and other purposes of po- 
lice—Here much may be done of a most reprehensible cast, and 
of a tendency the most pernicious to the peace of the comimu- 
nity, and the respect due to the laws—and yet there may be no 

round for a criminal information, because there may be no- 
thing beyond an error in judgment. We think the statements, 
denied by no one, of what lately passed before the Manchester 
Magistrates at the examination of the persons arrested, and the 
accounts, equally uncontradicted, of indecorous demeanour in 
some other Justices of the same county, afford ample room 
for Parliamentary inquiry, although there may be nothing, in 
this branch of the case, upon which the interposition of a Court 
of Law can be required. 

One broad ground of proceeding may be inferred from the 
general result of the conduct pursued at Manchester, con- 
trasted with the peaceable termination of all the other meet- 
ings, without exception, which have been held elsewhere, and 
many of which differed in no respect from that at Manches- 
ter, except in the conduct pursued by the constituted authori- 
ties. It may very possibly have been lawful for the Manchester 
Mazyistrates to follow the course they took; but when the blood 
of the people has been shed, and a meeting dispersed, there 
ought to be some account rendered to the Great Inquest of the 
Nation, why such proceedings were more necessary upon that 
than upon other similar occasions. Magistrates, like all other 
public functionaries, are answerable for the legality of their con- 
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duct in Courts of Justice; but they are not, on that account, the 
less answerable to Parliament for the diseretion with which they 
use the powers entrusted to them by law. And it is a vain and 
empty thought to imagine, that they can, with absolute i impunity, 
do every thing which the letter of the law permits: They may 
be censured, at least, and removed from oflices of which they 
have abused the powers. 

It is hardly necessary for us to remind the reader, that we 
give no opinion upon the facts ; ; that we neither say the Magis- 
trates ‘have acted legally nor illegally; and that we are ouly 
showing how futile the idea is of ‘exclud; ng Parliamentary in- 
vestigation, although their whole proceedings should be allowed 
to have been lawful. But we think enough has been said to 
demonstrate the right and duty of Parliamentary Inquiry ; frst, 
for securing the due administration of justice; secondly, for 
ascertaining whether measures may not be necess: uy to which 
no courts of law are competent; and, thirdly, for watching 
over the exercise of the powers enjoyed by the Magistrates, ale 
though no breach of law may have been committed. A great 
deal more might be urged upon this subject; but we suspect 
that the two Reverend ‘politicians, whose works are bef. re us, 
will admit, without further argument, the temerity of which 
they have been guilty, in rushing into a controversy upon mat- 
ters apparently so foreign to the usual course of their studies. 

Betore closing this article, we must take notice of a remark- 
able difference between the two disputants. Mr Davison’s 
pamphlet is distinguished by great urbanity, and moderation of 
language. He treats his adversary as one gentleman should 
treat another; and if his little work adds nothing to his literary 
reputation, it is not likely to take any thing from his character. 
— Mr Philpotts cannot be so commended. His language is inso- 
lent and coarse; he attacks individuals, and imputes “motives 3 
he is ambitious of sustaining, not merely the que stionable part 
of a political parson, or the i inconsistent part of an a lgry pare 
son, but the despicable part of a foul-mouthed parson; a part 
always mest contemned by those who set the highest v: alue upon 
that amiable and venerable character, h ppily so frequent an 
ornament of the Church,—a meek, charitable, and liberal mi- 
nister of religion. What right has this man to accuse one of 
the most honourable and patriotic gentlemen in all England, of 
being actuated salcly by fa morbid avidity of distinction ? . 
What authorizes this wrangling pamphleteer to insinuate, in 
plain terms, and contrary to the manifest sense of the words, 
that Mr Lambton recommended measures too * atrocious’ to 
be particularized 2? Who that deserves regard, or possesses any 
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authority, will approve of this forward priest launching, from 
the stall of his cathedral, against that most respectable. indivi- 
dual, the charge of ¢ wantonly tossing about the torch of sedi- 
tion?’ As long as he only i: idulges his overweening self-con-~ 
ceit with puffs ‘of bis own abilities, ostent: itiously “preferring 
them to those of the Member for Durham, we leave him alone: 
The topic is an odd one fi or any man to choose ; but that is mat- 
ter of taste. We believe there is no great risk of any body doubt- 
ing Mr Lambton’s talents; and Mr Philpotts, himself, probably 
means to rate them pretty high, when he takes so much pains 
to prove that they are inferior to his own. We should be in- 
dined, therefore, to pass over his petulant sneering at the Ho- 
nourable Member’s spe: ech, were it not for the gross and un- 
pardonable want of candour, which can make any speaker an- 
swerable for the faults of a newspaper report. But the ca- 
lumrious attacks, and the still more base insinuations, against 
that Gentleman’s motives, in which this Reverend Dignitary 
indulges, deserve the reprobation of all who value the purity 
of the clerical character; and no man of ordinary discernment 
can read them without feeling:a perfect conviction, that Mr 
*hilpotts durst as soon have set fire to his own stall, as whisper 
one tythe cf this abuse against any man, woman, child, or do- 
mestic animal, in ar 1y way be! riended by the powers that be, ei- 
ther in Chureh or State. 


Arr. XI. 1. d New View of Society ; or, Essays on the Forma- 
tion of Hunan Character, preparatory to the Development of 
a Plan for ameliorating the Condition of Mankind. 
Observations on the Liffccts of the Manufacturing System. 

3. Tivo Memorials on Behalf of the Working Classes, presented to 
the Governments of America and Europe. 

4. Three Tracts; and an Account of Public Proceedings relative 
to the Employment of the Poor. By Roserr Owen, of New 
Lanark. 


P MLIT!CAL economy, when considered in all its bearings, is 
one of the most important and useful branches of science. 

has a connexion more or less intimate with almost every 
a: of politics and morals; and, whether with respect to 
the conduct of private lile, or to the administration of public 
affairs, cases are pe rpetu ily occurring, in which, without a 
competent knowledge of its principles, it is impossible cither to 
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judge correctly, cr to act with wisdom. Benevolence and cha- 

rity, when not under the guidance of economical science, fre- 
quently degenerate into ministers of mischief, aggravating the 
misery they endeavour to relieve, and resembling, in their ef. 
fects, those splendid but baneful mateuré: which throw a deceit- 
ful lustre over the disorder they create. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by the degree of 
pul blic attention and countenance, which, on some recent occa- 
sions, have been given to Mr Owen’s plans for relieving the na- 
tional distress. We are quite willing to grant that this gentle- 
man is a most estimable person. Indeed, it is impossible to 
contempiate his disinterested labours and perfect benevolence, 
without feeling personally attached to the amiable enthusiast ; 
and, whether his plans are practicable or not, the motives w hich 
induce him to pursue them are sufficient to command our ap- 
probation and respect. While, therefore, an anxious desire to 
contribute what we can to the formation of correct opinions re- 
specting the causes of public distress, and the means which 
should be employed for removing or mitigating it, constrains us 
to enter into a free and rigid ex amination, both of the practica- 
bility of his particular plans, and of the soundness of his gene- 
ral principles, we can assure Mr Owen, that no particle of an- 
gry fecling mingles itself with our opposition, and that we cor- 
dially esteem the man whose projects we venture unequivocally 
to condemn. 

In politics, as in medicine, the regular practitioner, before he 
prescribes his remedies for any existing disorder, will endeavour 
to ascertain its nature and its cause. When we examine into 
the condition of the labouring classes in this country, we imme- 
diately perceive that their distress arises from Want of Employ- 
ment; and, on pushing the inquiry a step further, we find, that 
want of employment is occasioned by the depressed state of a- 
griculture, manufactures, and trade. In tracing the causes of 
the existing distress, therefore, the ultimate question for our 
consideration i is, why are these great branches of our national 
industry in a state of depression ? Our soil and climate are not 
ch: anged ; our varied and admirable machinery for abridging 
and perfecting labour has undergone no deterioration ; “and 
our working population has, as yet, lost nothing in point of ener- 
gy or skill. But if all these original sources of wealth and in- 
struments of production continue unimpaired, whence is it that 
prosperity is suspended, that the capitalist obtains no adequate 
return, and that the labourer remains without employment ? 

These interesting and momentous questions cannot be an- 
swered in a manner completcly satisfactory, unless we refer to 
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first principles, and trace those general laws which at one pe- 
riod raise the rate of profit so high, that capital accumulates 
with rapidity, and is eagerly demanded for reinvestment; aad 
at another period, depress the rate of profit so low, that capital 
either ceases to accumulate, or passes off to foreign countries, 
to seek that beneficial occupation which cannot be obtained 
at home. ‘This preliminary inquiry we will endeavour to render 
as clear and as brief as possible: though, before entering upon 
it, we must be allowed to say one word in answer to an objec- 
tion which persons conversant only with the particular details of 
business not unfrequently urge against general disquisition and 
theory, on the ground of their being at variance with expe- 
rience and inapplicable to facts. In all the sciences, except 
those which relate to number and quantity, a principle is no- 
thing more than a general rule, ascertained by the process of 
induction, from an examination of particular cases. ‘To lay 
down a principle, therefore, is merely to assert that some one 
attribute, or circumstance, is common to a whole class of phe- 
nomena; and if, upon actual observation, or experiment, this 
attribute, is found not to be common to the class, the assumed 
principle must ne¢essarily be erroneous. A general law or 
principle embraces particulars; and that which does not em- 
brace particulars, ceases to be a general law. The objection, 
therefore, that general principles, or theory, may be at vari- 
ance with experience, and contrary to facts, is applicable to 
those erroneous theories only, which have no foundation be- 
yond hypothesis, and cannot be justly urged against a correct 
theory deduced analytically from observation or experiment, 
and which affords a satisfactory solution of the facts it is applied 
synthetically to explain. With this very simple explanation of 
the nature of general reasoning, we shall now proceed to trace, 
with as much brevity as possible, the laws which regulate the 
rate of profit, and thereby accelerate or retard the prosperity of 
nations. 

Profit is that net surplus which remains with the capitalist af- 
ter the complete replacement of all his advances:—And the first 
circumstance which influences its rate is, the quality of the Soil 
under cultivation. If the farmer occupy land so fertile that the 
expenditure of a capital of 100 quarters of corn in tillage yields 
him a reproduction of 150 quarters, it is self-evident that the 
net surplus will be 50 quarters; and that, supposing no rent 
to be paid, the rate of agricultural profit will be fifiy per 
cent. But, should the farmer cultivate a soil so inferior that the 
expenditure of 100 yiclds a reproduction of no more than 105, 
it is equally self-evident, that the rate of profit will sink from 
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fifty to five per cent.; while, if, from the next quality of land to 
be taken in, the expenditure of 100 quarters creates a reproduc- 
tion cf no more than 100 quarters, the further employment of 
agricultural capital could be attended with no surplus or profit 
whatever. In the first case, capital, and the demand for la- 
bour, might double every two years; in the second, they could 
not double i in less than twenty years; and, in the third, no ad- 
ditional capital could be created, and therefore no additional 
labour could be employed,—and the country would have arrived 
nu that stationary and mel incholy state, in which every birth 
beyond what is necessary to keep up the existing population, 
rust be followed by a death brought on by want. 

‘he second circumstance which influences the rate of profit, 
is the degree of Skill and economy with which labour is employ- 
ed, whether in agriculture, or in manufactures. If a farmer ex- 
pend 100 quarters of corn, or the value of 100 quarters, in cul- 
tivation, and obtain a reproduction of 200: quarters, it makes 
net the smallest difference with respect to the rate of profit, 

whether this return be raised from a very fertile soil unskilfully 
managed, or from one of inferior quality judiciously managed. 
{n either case there are 100 quarters expended, and 200 pro- 
duced; and though the cause of the increased proportion in 
which the return exceeds the advance is different, the effect 
is the same, and the rate of profit in either case is cent. per 
ceni. 

linprovements in manufactures have the same influence on 
the rate of profit as improvements in agriculture. If a farmer 
were to employ 50 labourers in cultivating fields which yielded 
150 quarters of corn, and were to expend 60 quarters on the 
food and seed, and 60 on the clothing and implements they con- 
sunicd while at work, his tota I surplus or profit would ‘be 25 
per cent.3 but if an improvement in manufacturing industry 
were to take place, which so reduced the productive. cost, ani 
consequently the exchangeable value of wrought necessaries, 
that the farmer could purchase the clothing and implements 
consumed by his 50 labourers for 40, instead of 60 quarters of 
corn, his profit would rise from 25 to 50 per cent.; for, in this 
case, the reproduction of 150 quarters would be obtained by 
an advance of 60 quarters for food and seed, and 40 for clothi- 
ing and implements. 

Now, the two causes which we have mentioned, namely, the 
quality of the land under cultivation, and the degree of skill with 
which labour is applied, have precisely the same effect in regu- 
lating the rate of manufacturing that they have in regulating 
the rate of agricultural profit. When a master-manulacturer, 
by advancing to 10Q labourers their clothing and tools, with 
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focd and material equal to these in value, can fabricate clothing 
and tools for 300, his surplus of product above expenditure 
will be 50 per cent. But if, in consequence of cultivating infe- 
rior soils, or of pursuing a less skilful mode of husbandry, the 
productive cost, and consequently the exchangeable value of 
agricultural produce should be so increased, that for the food 
and raw material furnished to his 100 labourers he is obliged 
give clothing and tools for 150 instead of for 100, his profit 
would sink to 20 per cent.; because, in producing clothing 
and tools for 300, he would have expended the clothing and 
tools of 250. 
The third circumstance which influences the rate of return 
upon capital, is the real amount of Wages, or the quantity of the 
roducts of labour advanced to the labourer while performing 
his work. When a farmer, in cultivating a field which yields 
him 300 quarters of corn, employs 150 labourers, and expends 
100 quarters in supplying them with seed and implements, then, 
if he gives them 50 quarters more as their wages, his profit will 
be cent. per cent.; while, if he is obliged to advance 100 quarters 
as their wages, his profits will sink to 50 per cent. In like man- 
ner, when a master-manufacturer employs a set of labourers in 
fabricating 300suits of clothing, and expends the value of 100 suits 
in supplying them with material and tools, he will cbtain a profit 
of cent. per cent., if he pay them 50 suits as their wages; and a 
profit of only 50 per cent., if he pay them 100 suits. While 
real wages remain stationary, profit will rise or fall as the effec- 
tive powers of industry are increased or diminished ; and while 
the effective powers of industry remain stationary, the capitalist 
will receive a larger portion of its products as the labourer re- 
ceives less; or, in other words, profits will rise as wages fall. 
Improvements in the effective powers of industry, however, may 
raise the rate of profit and the amount of wages at one and the 
same time. Ifa farmer and a master-manufacturer, by employ- 
ing 100 labourers each throughout the year, obtain the one 300 
quarters of corn, and the other 300 suits of clothing,—then, sup- 
posing the yearly wages of a labourer to be 1 quarter and } suit, 
the rate of profit will be 50 per cent. But were an improve- 
ment to take place in the effective powers of industry, enabling 
the master-manufacturer and farmer to obtain, the one 500 
quarters and the other 500 suits from the work of the same men 
—then, though the annual wages of the labourer should be in- 
creased to 14 quarters and 1} suits, the rate of profit would rise 
to 66 per cent. For, a quarter of corn and a suit of clothing 
being equal in productive cost, would be also equal in exchange- 
able value; and, consequently, the farmer’s advance to his 100 
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Jabourers of 150 quarters and 150 suits, would be equivalent to 
300 quarters, while his return would be 500 quarters. In like 
manner, the master-manufacturer’s advance to his 100 labour- 
ers would be equivalent to 300 suits, while his return would be 
500. The total expenditure of the farmer and master-manu- 
facturer being 300 quarters and 300 suits, and their total re- 
production 500 quarters and 500 suits, it is evident that the 
aggregate profit of our little society would be 66 per cent. But 
the aggregate profit of the society is composed of the particular 
profits of individuals. Were the farmer to obtain more or less 
than 66 per cent., the manufacturer would obtain less or more. 
Yet, though such an irregularity might occasionally occur, the 
law of competition would prevent its continuance, and, on the 
average, would render the products of equal capitals equivalent, 
and the rate of profit equal. 

There are three causes then,—the quality of the soil under cul- 
tivation,—the degree of skill with which labour is applied,— 
and the proportion of the produce absorbed as wages, which de- 
termine the rate of return upon productive capital, and which 
may at any time accelerate, retard, or even suspend the pro- 
sperity of a country. The two first, however, exert a much 
more powerful influence than the third. When a larger quan- 
tity of the products of labour fall to the share of labourers, 
their numbers are always found to increase; and hence, as the 
supply of labour augments with the demand, wages scarcely 
ever retain an elevation sufficient to depress the rate of profit in 
any material degree. Neither can the return upon capital be 
permanently raised by the reduction of wages below their na- 
tural level; because when the labouring classes do not obtain 
that quantity of the necessaries of life which climate and cus- 
tom ste rendered essential to their healthful existence, dis- 
tress diminishes their numbers, until the failing supply of la- 
bour restores its value in the market. Very different is the case 
with respect to the quality of the soil under cultivation, and the 
degree of skill with which labour is applied. ‘These causes ex- 
ert a powerful and permanent influence on the rate of return 
upon productive capital; and it is only by a due consideration 
of the manner in which they operate in any given circumstances, 
that we can obtain a satistaciory solution of the difficult but 
most important problem, Why a country at one period should 
advance rapidly in prosperity, and at another should, without 
any external disaster, approach the limits of her prosperity, or 
verge sensibly to decay. 

In new, or in thinly peopled countries, no lands except those 
of the first quality, and most eligible situation, will be resorted 
to for the supply of food and materials; and consequently the 
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effective powers of Agricultural industry will be extremely high. 
But as the division of employment is limited by the extent of 
the market, and can be perfectly established only a a 
dense population, it follows, that in new or thinly inhabited 
countries, the effective powers of Manufacturing industry must 
be extremely low. Hence, in the progress of society, the two 
main causes which determine the rate of return upon produc- 
tive capital, are as antagonist muscles, modifying and balancing 
the action of each other. As increasing population compels us, 
on the one hand, to resort to inferior soils, and thus raises the 
natural price of raw produce, so it leads, on the other, to more 
accurate divisions of employment, and to that extension of ma- 
chinery which is at once their cause and their effect, and thus 
lowers the natural price of all wrought goods. ‘Thus, as po- 
pulation and improvement advance, manufactured articles are 
constantly falling in value, as compared with agricultural pro- 
duce. But, on the principles already unfolded, increased fa~ 
cility in producing wrought necessaries, has the same effect in 
raising the rate of profit, which diminished facility in. pro- 
ducing food and material has in lowering it. And hence it will 
frequently happen, that a greater degree of economy and skill in 
the application of labour may completely counteract the effects 
of resorting to inferior soils; and that the return upon pro- 
ductive capital may rise, on the whole, though the difficulty of 
obtaining food and material should increase. Such a process, 
however, could not continue long. Under any given degree of 
skill and economy in the application of labour, the return upon 
capital will be determined by the quality of the land in cultiva- 
tion; and as inferior soils are resorted to, the rate of profit will 
constantly diminish, until that stationary state is attained, in 
which no additional capital can be employed, and all tendency 
to increased population must be checked by famine. 

In considering the causes which accelerate or retard prospe- 
rity, it is important to remark, that any country which has start- 
ed before her neighbours in wealth and population, will arrive 
at the stationary state long before the next quality of land to be 
taken in becomes so inferior that it will not replace the ex- 
penses of cultivation, with the lowest rate of profit for the sake 
of which the capitalist will engage in production. ‘That con- 
stant desire on the part of individuals to turn their capital to 
the best account, which equalizes the rate of profit throughout 
the different districts of a country, tends also to equalize it 
throughout the different countries of the world. If in France 
the customary rate of profit were 20 per cent., while in Eng- 
land it was only 10 per cent.; then, allowing property to be 
equally secure in the two countries, British capital would in- 
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beyond what is necessary to keep up the actual numbers of the 
labouring population. 

That stationary and melancholy state, to which, from the o- 
peration of natural and necessary causes, every country is gra- 
dually approaching, may however be prodigiously accelerated 
by artificial and anstdeutel circumstances; and forced premature- 
ly upon us by unwise Commercial Regulations, or by the pressure 
of Taxation. To enter into a scientific exposition of the effects 
of these upon the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth, would far exceed the limits we have prescribed to our- 
selves in the present article. But lest, in assigning the causes 
of the distress which has recently overspread this country, we 
should appear to reason from principles the truth of which we 
are not pr epared to demonstrate, it may be necessary to resort 
to one or two very brief illustrations, in order to show how 
Restrictive systems and heavy Taxes influence the rate of re- 
turn upon pruductive capital. 

In old and advanced countries, the great obstacle to the fur- 
ther increase of wealth and population, is, the reduced effective 
power of Agricultural industry, brought on by the necessity of 
resorting to ‘inferior soils for additional supplies of raw produce ; 
while, on the contrary, in new or thinly inhabited countries, the 
main obstacle to prosperity arises from the low effective powers 
of Manufacturing industry, occasioned by the absence of those 
divisions of employment, and the want of that extensive machine- 
ry, which, in densely peopled regions, reciprocally promote the 
introduction of each other. 

But these obstacles to the accumulation of wealth would in a 
great measure be removed, by establishing a free intercourse be- 
tween countries in these opposite situations. It, for exampie, an 
expenditure of a given amount of capital and labour would suffice 
to produce such a quantity of cottons, hardware, &c. at Glasgow 
or Birmingham, as would exchange for 400 or 500 quarters of 
Polish or Ameri ican corn; while, ‘because of the necessity under 
which we are placed of cultivating soils of a far inferior degree 
of fertility, the same expenditure, if applied directly to the rais- 
ing of corn in this country, would not yield more than 200 or 
250 quarters, it is obvious, that by exchanging our manufactur- 
ed goods for foreign corn, we should double the profits of stock, 
and enable the country indef finitely to advance in the career of 
improvement. ‘This supposition is not very remote from the 
truth,—and it shows that we are yet a long way removed from 
the degree of wealth to which it isin our power to attain be-~ 
fore arriving at the stationary state. But if we persist in ex- 
cluding the raw products of other countries, and consequent- 
ly force our capitalists to employ their stock in a compara tively 
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evitably flow to France. * If the inequality in the rate of pro- 
fit arose from the higher degree of skill possessed by France in 
the application of her labour, it would be corrected as soon as 
England adopted the more accurate divisions of employment, 
or copied the superior machinery of her neighbour. But if the 
inequality arose from England’s having resorted to soils in- 
ferior to those under cultivation in France, it could not be 
corrected ; and consequently the efflux of British capital could 
not be checked, until the progress of wealth and population in 
France compelled her to obtain additional supplies of agricultu- 
ral produce from soils incapable of returning a larger surplus 
than those under cultivation in England. No superiority of skill 
in the application of labour could enable England to retain in 
tillage soils very much inferior to those under the plough in 
France. The divisions of employment, and the use of machi- 
nery, on which superiority in the application of labour depends, 
would be speedily copied by an intelligent people living under 
a free government; and, when copied, they would immediatc- 
ly raise the rate of profit in France, in the same proportion in 
which they had raised it in England; and the equilibrium which 
had been established, when different degrees of skill in the ap- 
plication of labour counterbalanced diflerent degrees of fertility 
in the land, would be again disturbed, when skill became 
equal and the inequality in the soil resorted to for the sup- 
ply of food and material, was left, uncounteracted, to produce 
its natural effect. Should this inequality be considerable, the 
rate of profit would be much higher in France than in Eng- 
land; and the desire of improving their condition becoming 
too powerful for those associations which bind men to their 
native land, capitalists would emigrate with their productive 
stock from the former to the latter country. When the next 
quality of land to be taken in cannot yield a produce sufficient 
to replace expenditure, it is physically impossible that wealth 
and population should continue to increase; and when the next 
quality of soil to which any particular nation is compelled to re- 
sort, in order to obtain an additional supply of food, is very 
much inferior to the soils under cultivation in neighbouring 
countries, it becomes morally impossible that they should con- 
tinue to increase. In either case, a country will have reached, 
for the present, the limits of its resources; and will have attain- 
ed that stationary and languid state, in which the pressure of 
distress causes a premature death to follow upon every birth 


* See an admirable article on the Corn Laws and Trade, in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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quences are, that the productive cost of food and material, as 
marked by their average prices in the market, are 100 per cent. 
higher in these than in any neighbouring countries; that from 
the low rate of profit and of interest, capital either ceases to 
accumulate at all, or else seeks in foreign investments that bene- 
ficial occupation which cannot be obtained at home; and that 
our labouring classes, though possessed of unequalled energy 
and skill, are left without employment, and driven upon their 
parishes for support. 

Such are the causes of that widely spread, and we fear deep- 
ly seated distress which the proposed establishments of Mr 
Owen are intended to remove. The means by which he under- 
takes to accomplish this most desirable end, are, to divide the 
country into compartments, containing each a thousand acres ; 
to erect on each of these a village in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, with the requisite enclosures and buildings for carrying 
on agricultural and manufacturing industry; and to place in 
each village a thousand inhabitants, who are to cultivate the 
soil and work up its produce on the principle of combined la- 
bour and expenditure; who, from the period of infancy, are to 
be placed in preparatory schools, and subjected to a regular sys- 
tem of instruction and moral training. Under these arrange- 
ments he promises that poverty and crime shall cease, and evil, 
physical and moral, be utterly banished from the earth! The 
effective powers of industry are to be so increased, that his vil- 
lagers shall produce sufficient to pay the rent of the land they 
occupy, and the interest of the money expended on their first 
establishment, with their due proportion of taxes; and ulti- 
mately, to enable the country to support a greatly augmented 
population, in ten times the comfort enjoyed at present; while 
the system of education and moral training is to be rendered so 
perfect, that every species of useful knowledge shall be infused 
into the mind, and every selfish and unamiable propensity era- 
dicated from the heart ! 

Our sincere esteem for the benevolent character and disin- 
terested conduct of Mr Owen, withholds usfrom expressing any 
opinion respecting the intellect of the person who seriously pro- 
roses to accomplish such ends by such means. We shall mere- 
y say, that we have given no inconsiderable portion of atten- 
tion to Mr Owen’s several addresses and publications, but have 
been unable to discover any conceivable relation or connexion 
between his premises and his conclusions. His schemes do not 
touch, nay, they have not the most distant bearing upon, the 
causes of our present distress. We would appeal to his sober~ 
minded consideration, whether dividing the country into districts 
or farms of a thousand acres each, could improve the quality of 
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disadvantageous production, it requires very little sagacity to 
foresee that we must continue to languish and decline. Capital 
will unguestionably be transferred to more favoured situations, 
and we shail have to contend not only against the difficulties 
arising froin small profits, but also against those occasioned by 
a diminution of the fund for setting Yabour in motion, and by 
whose extent, the extent of the pr oductive industry of the coun- 
try must always be regulated. 

It is self-evident, that a relatively heavy Taxation must also 
occasion this efflux of capital. If the productive power of capi- 
tal in Great Britain and France were equal, there could be no 
inducement to transfer stock from the one to the other. But 
if, when profits were thus equal, a greater amount of taxes 
should be imposed in one country, the equilibrium of profit 
would instantly be deranged ; and there would be an immediate 
inducement, varying in its efficacy according to the relative in- 
crease of taxation, to transfer capital from that country in 
which the government claimed a large share of its profits, to 
that in which it was satisfied with a smaller share. 

From the analysis here attempted of the laws which regulate 
the rate of return upon productive capital, it is hoped that we 
may be enabled to trace the causes of the deep distress which 
has now overspread this once happy country, as well as to ascer- 
tain in what degree the schemes of Mr Owen are calculated to 
revive our drooping industry, and restore employment to our 
peeple. Our climate has not changed ; our sui is as warm, and 
our seasons as genial, as heretotore ; ; our admirable machinery 
for the abridgment and perfecting of labour has in no way de- 
teriorated ; and our working classes hi ave, as yet, lost nothing 
of their wonted industry, energy, and skill. But with all these 
original sources of wealth unimpaired, there are, in our present 
circumstances, three several causes commaning to suspend pros- 
perity. In the frst place, we have extended Til'age over lands 
of a quality so inferior, that, upon any given expenditure, they 
yield a much less proportional return than the lands under cul- 
tivation in any other country in the world. In the _ second 
place, our barbarous Restrictions upon Commerce, deprive us of 
these continued sources of prosperity which, in the natural 
course of events, and under a system of free external trade, 
improvements in manufactures open to a country whose domes- 
tic agriculture can be no further extended without a diminish- 
ed rate of return upon capital. And, in the //ird place, the 
Tax-gatherer appropriates so large a portior of the surplus pro- 
duce of industry, already too much diminished by the preceding 
causes, that in many instances the farmer and manufacturer are 
left scarcely sufficient to replace their advances. The conse- 
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those inferior soils to which we are obliged to resort for the sup- 
ply of food. We would entreat him to explain in whet way 
the erection of villages in the form of parallclograms, could re- 
peal those enactments against foreign trade which are a disgrace 
to the age in which we live. We would demain! of him, whe- 
ther the principle of combined labour and expenditure could 
charm away the collector of taxes; and we would ask him dis- 
tinctly to state, whether he has any chance of inducing Mrs 
Marcet to establish in one of his villages a preparatory school 
for instructing the members of the Cabinet in the first rudi- 
ments of economical science, and for affording them suflicient 
light to retrace their ignorant and infatuated steps towards bank- 
ruptey and ruin. Could Mr Owen either increase the quantity 
of our fertile land, open our commerce, lighten our taxes, or 
instruct our Rulers, we should be among the foremost to hail 
him as the deliverer of the people, and the saviour of his coun- 
try; but so long as he is incapable of accomplishing any onc of 
these things, so long must we continue to regard him in the 
light of an amiable, but mistaken enthusiast, who, had he the 
means of executing his plans, would aggravate the evils he 
dreams he could remove. ‘This is our deliberate opinion ; and 
we shall proceed to establish its correctness by demonstrating, 
that it is not in the nature of things that Mr Owen’s establish- 
ments should increase the effective powers of industry so as to 
afford beneficial occupation to capital, and adequate reward to 
labour. 

With respect to the powers of agricultural industry, if Mr 
Owen were to erect his villages on waste lands, inferior in qua- 
lity to those already wnder cultivation, it is evident that the re 
turn upon the capital which he invested in the soil would be 
Jess than at present; and that so far from relieving the existing 
distress of tie country, he would bring us a step nearer to that 
stationary state of society in which, as Adam Smith long ago 
observed, the condition of the lzbouring classes becomes wretch- 
ed in the extreme, And if Mr Owen, instead of resorting to 
inferior lands, should seek to obtain a more abundant aul of 
the necessaries of life, by applying additional portions of capital 
to Jands of good quality, he would, though by a process some- 
what different, arrive at an exactly similar result. It is an as- 
certained and fundamental principle in political economy, that 
each additional portion of capital applied to heighten the culti- 
vation of the soil, yields a less proportional return; that is, if 
100 quarters of corn, expended in cultivating a field in the or- 
dinary way, will occasion a return of 120 quarters, then a capi- 
tal of 200 quarters, expended on what is calied high farming, 
will not raise from this field a return of 240 quarters, but some 
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less quantity, as 220. Now, it is necessary for Mr Owen to 
demonstrate to us, that his villages, with their system of instruc- 
tion and moral training, are calculated to alter this essential pro- 
perty of the soil, and to enable him to employ upon each of his 
farms of 1000 acres, additional portions of capital, with an un- 
diminishing ratio of return. Unless he can demonstrate this, — 
unless his mode of culture increase the produce in the same 
proportion in which additional capital is employed, every in- 
crease of food and material which he obtains will be raised at an 
additional expense; the surplus of produce above expenditure 
will become less and less; and, consequently, the means of ac- 
cumulating capital, and of employing an additional population, 
will be perpetually diminishing in his hands. Mr Owen, in- 
deed, fancies he can overcome all these difficulties by the adop- 
tion of spade cultivation; but we will tell him, without fear of 
contradiction, that spade cultivation, so far from being capable 
of working the miracles he supposes, is less profitable than cul- 
tivation by the plough. Why, in the improved husbandry of 
this country, has the spade been in so great a degree supplanted 
by the plough? Only because experience has convinced the 
farmer that the plough is the cheapest instrument of production, 
and that, by employing it, he obtains a greater net produce—a 
larger surplus over and above expenditure. Mr Owen will no 
doubt contend, that he cares nothing about the net produce ; 
that his plans do not embrace the consideration respecting the 
proportion in which the return may exceed the expenditure; 
and that, without regarding what merely concerns the rate of 
agricultural profit, he rejects the plough, and reduces the nuin- 
ber of horses employed in husbandry, in order to obtain a 
greater gross produce applicable to the maintenance of the pro- 
ductive labourers of his villages. This might perhaps answer 
tolerably well, if Mr Owen could evade taxation,—if he could 
obtain land without paying rent,—borrow money without inte- 
rest, —and persuade his villagers not to increase their numbers. 
But we must again inform this miscalculating enthusiast, that, 
with respect to the claims of the tax-gatherer, the rent of the 
land he occupies, the interest of the money he borrows, and the 
means of accumulating additional capital for employing a grow- 
ing population, the net produce, or surplus of return above 
expenditure, is the only fund to which he can look—and that, 
for these purposes, the gross produce is to be regarded as ab- 
salutely nothing. By discarding the plough, and performing 
the work of husbandry without the aid of horses, Mr Owen 
might possibly find employment on one of his farms for 1000 
instead of for 900 labourers; but though he might thus increase 
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the gross, he would infallibly diminish the net produce. As- 
suming, by way of example, that the net produce is reduced 
from 1000 to 800 quarters of corn, and that the taxes, the rent, 
and the interest of the money borrowed to erect the village, 
amounted to 600 quarters, thea, that portion of the produce of 
the soil which is applicable to increase the existing capital, and 
thus to give employment to additional hands, will be reduced 
from 400 to 200 quarters. Spade cultivation, therefore, though 
in the first instance it might allow a greater number of labour- 
ers to be engaged on a given surface, would dry up the sources 
of accumulation and of increased employment ; and unless, as 
we before hinted, Mr Owen could persuade his villagers not to 
add to their existing numbers, would in a very short time plunge 
them into aggravated misery. For employment can increase 
only with the increase of capital; and the rapidity with which 
capital can accumulate, must be in proportion to the degree in 
which the return exceeds the expenditure by which it is ob- 
tained. 

But Mr Owen’s villages are intended to be manufacturing as 
well as agricultural establishments; and therefore we must in- 
quire how far his arrangements are calculated to improve the 
condition of the working classes, by increasing the effective 
powers of manufacturing mdustry. We understand that, when 
asked whether the manufactured goods prepared in his villages 
are intended to be consumed in the places where they are pro- 
duced, or to be sent out and sold in other markets; Mr Owen 
replies somewhat ambiguously, and says, that the point will be 
determined by circumstances. But this vague and indefinite 
language can avail him nothing. It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference which alternative he may chuse; for, whether his ma- 
nufactured goods are sent to other markets, or consumed in the 
villages in which they are fabricated, it is equally impossible 
that Mr Owen’s arrangements should insure increased returns 
upon manufacturing industry. If he send his wrought goods to 
find a distant sale, ‘then their prices will occasionally fluctuate 
with the variations of demand and supply; a br isker flow of 
commerce will place his villagers in affluent circumstances, while 
2 stagnation or revulsion of trade may not leave them where- 
withal to pay their rent and taxes, and may plunge them in 
bankruptey and misery. If the whole manufacturing popula- 
tion of Englar nd could be placed at once in such establishments 
as Mr Owen proposes, foreign trade could not be thereby im- 
proved, nor the continents of Europe and America enabled to 
consume an additional yard of our fabrics. As long as the sale 
of goods, and consequeatiy the employment of the manufacturer, 
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depends upon external sale, it is not in the nature of things that 
internal training, however conducive to the forming of moral 
habits, should insure an adequate remuneration to industry, or 
obviate the recurrence of distress. 

But Mr Owen is careful not’ to pledge himself to any de- 
finite mode of proceeding; and, when pressed with the diffi- 
culty of glutted markets and suspended demand, he will no 
doubt endeavour to escape, by saying, that it forms a part of 
his plan to confine the consumption of manufactured articles 
to the respective establishments in which they are made. This, 
however, is escaping from one horn of the dilemma, only to 
fix himself upon the other. ‘The great cause which increases 
the powers of manufacturing industry is the division of labour; 
and the division of labour, as Adam Smith long ago demon- 
strated, is limited by the extent of the market. In a small 
village, fabricating within itself whatever it consumed, there 
could exist no division of labour worthy of the name; each 
individual would have to follow a multiplicity of occupations ; 
half his time would be wasted in shifting his tools and adjust- 
ing his materials; and he would lose the advantage of that 
miraculous dexterity and quickness which the. human hand ac- 
quires when confined to one or two simple operations. It is 
precisely because the effective powers of industry are increased 
by the division of labour, and because the division of labour is 
limited by the extent of the market, that reads are constructed, 
bridges erected, canals opened, and every possible means resort- 
ed to, in order to facilitate the intercourse between one district 
and another. But Mr Owen’s discoveries in the science of 
wealth render all these unnecessary. In as much as his plans 
extend to make the villages consume within themselves whatever 
they produce, the division of labour, whether territorial or me- 
chanical, will be superseded ; the exchange of commodities be- 
tween one place and another will cease; and with it all the ad- 
vantages of commercial intercourse will be lost. What should 
we think of the person who should propose to increase the 
wealth of the couutry, and to give uninterrupted employment to 
the plough and the loom, by breaking up our roads and de- 
stroying our canals, by obstructing our rivers and closing our 
ports, and by everywhere interse¢ting the country with impass- 
able mountains? But Mr Owen’s project for penning up the 
population in quadrangular villages, and causing each village to 
consume its own productions, is in eifect the same:—and yet, with 
the most amusing simplicity and the most undoubting confidence 
in his own superior wisdom, he gravely proposes it, in the coun- 
try which gave birth to Adam Smith, and in an age when the 
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discoveries of that great man have been extended by Say, and 
Malthus, and Ricardo; and rendered familiar to every school 
girl by an admirable little book, entitled, * Conversations on 
Political Economy.’ In every human character, in all human 
affairs, there is a mixture of good and evil; and perfection has 
no habitation except in the dreams of the enthusiast. The fluc- 
tuations of demand and supply, the occasional glutting of mar- 
kets, and stagnations in trade, are evils which necessarily ac- 
company, and, in some degree, counterpoise the advantages re. 
sulting from the division of employment. If Mr Owen retain 
the division of labour in his establishments, the changes in the 
state of external markets, and the consequent impossibility of 
obtaining an uniformly profitable sale for their productions, 
will occasionally deprive his villagers of the means of paying 
their rent and taxes, and reduce them to the condition of bank- 
rupts and paupers; and if, to avoid such evils, he discard the 
divisions of labour, and cause each establishment to consume 
within itself whatever it supplies, then the great principle which 
multiplies the effective powers of industry will be thrown out of 
operation, all the sources of prosperity will be dried up, and 
universal poverty overspread the land. 

In his reasonings, as well as in his plans, Mr Owen shows 
himself profoundly ignorant of all the laws which regulate the 
production and distribution of wealth. He tells us, that the 
distress to which the people of this country are exposed arises 
from scientific and mechanical power producing more than the 
existing regulations of society permit to be consumed. This is 
tantamount to saying, that wealth is poverty, and that the ne- 
cessaries of life are unattainable, because they exist in excess. 
‘The application of scientific power, and the various improve- 
ments which have been effected in machinery, instead of being 
the causes of distress, have counteracted, in a very considerable 
degree, the effects of our absurd commercial laws, and still-ac- 
cumulating taxes, and have, as yet, averted a national bank- 
ruptey. ‘The steam engine has fought our battles, and pays 
the interest of our debt. If our improved machinery did not 
tend to reduce the expense of producing manufactured goods, 
we could neither sell our fabrics in the foreign market, nor keep 
our inferior lands under cultivation. ‘The truth of the latter as- 
sertion may not be very obvious, but it is quite demonstrable. 
If a piece of ground will produce 100 quarters of corn, and if 
the labourers employed upon it expend 50 quarters tor seed 
and food, with clothing and implements which cest 50 quarters 
more, then it is evident that such land will not be cultivated; 
and for the ptain reason, that its cultivation will afford the farm- 
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er no profit. But if improved machinery were to lower the 
price of manufactured goods, until the farmer could purchase 
for $0 quarters the same quantity of necessary clothing and im- 
plements which formerly cost him 50, then this land would be 
eagerly sought, for the purpose of tillage; because in this case 
the diminished expenditure of 30 instead of 50 quarters for the 
purchase of clothing and implements, would yield the farmer a 
profit of 25 per cent. A reduction in the value of manufactured 
goods, which allows lands of an inferior quality to be taken in, 
also admits of the additional application of capital to our better 
soils, and promotes that system of high farming for which Eng- 
land is so conspicuous. Were it not for the application of that 
scientific power aud improved machinery, to which Mr Owen 
erroneously attributes our distress, the whole of our foreign trade 
would be annihilated, and our tillage reduced one half. Highly 
as we respect this gentleman for his benevolent intentions, and 
however we may be disposed to approve his experiments in edu- 
cation and moral training, truth constrains us to declare, that 
with regard to political economy, and the essential order of so- 
ciety, his principles are radically erroneous, and his projects 
for relieving the national distress altogether impracticable and 
absurd. 

But as Mr Owen’s pretended principle, that the employment 
of machinery occasions the production of a greater quantity of 
commodities than the existing arrangements of socicty permit to 
be consumed, is at variance with some important and fundamen- 
tal doctrines of political economy, it seems to demand a strict- 
er examination and more scientific refutation than that con- 
tained in the preceding paragraph. The principal difficulty 
which we have to encounter in performing this new task, arises 
from the very vague and indefinite language which Mr Owen 
has employed. * The existing arrangements of society’ is an 
expression so extremely general, that it may stand for almost 
any thing; and it is not very easy to conjecture the precise idea 
which Mr Owen intended it to represent. Should he by this 
phraseology mean those barbarous enactments against importa- 
tion which disgrace our statute book, his proposition must be 
admitted to be correct. Commerce is the exchange of equiva- 
lents,—the bartering between nations of one commodity for ano- 
ther; and that country which refuses to receive the equivalents 
which her neighbours have to offer, cannot in the nature of 
things obtain foreign consumers for her goods. In this sense of 
the phrase, therefore, the use of machinery certainly docs cna- 
ble us to produce more than the existing arrangements of so- 
ciety permit to be consumed. But as the appropriate remedy 
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for this evil is, the gradual abolition of restriction upon foreign 
trade, and not the erection of quadrangular villages, Mr Owen 
must attach some other signification to the phrase ¢ existing re- 
gulations of society.’ It appears by the context, that he con- 
ceives that when competition is unchecked by any artificial re- 
gulations, and industry permitted to flow in its natural channels, 
the use of machinery may increase the supply of the several 
articles of wealth beyond the demand for them, and, by creating 
an excess of all commodities, throw the working classes out of 
employment. This is the position which we hold to be funda- 
mentally erroneous; and as it is strongly insisted cn by the ce- 
lebrated M. de Sismondi in his § Nouveaux Principes d’ Econo- 
mie Politique,’ * we must entreat the indulgence of our readers 
while we endeavour to point out its fallacy, and to demonstrate, 
that the power of consuming necessarily increases with every 
increase in the power of producing. 

Demand and supply are truly correlative and convertible terms. 
The supply of one set of commodities constitutes the demand 
for another. Thus, there is a demand for a given quantity of 
agricultural produce, when a my of wrought goods equal 
thereto in productive cost is offered in exchange for it; and 
conversely, there is an effectual demand for this quantity of 
wrought goods, when the supply of agricultural produce which 
it required the same expense to raise, is presented as its equiva- 
Jent. As long as commodities are brought to market in such 
proportions, that the things offered to be bartered against each 
other are equal in productive cost, and therefore in value, an 
increase in the supply of one class of goods will afford increas- 
ed equivalents for the purchase of an increassd supply of an- 
other class. Supposing, for the sake of illustration, that a cul- 

ivator advanced food and clothing for 100 labourers, who rais- 
ed for him food for 200; while-a master-manufacturer also ad- 
vanced food and clothing for 100, who fabricated for him eloth- 
ing for 200; then the farmer, besides replacing the food of his 
own labourers, would have food for 100 to dispose of; while 
the manufacturer, after replacing the clothing of his own labour- 
ers, would have clothing for 100 to bring to market. In this 
case, the two articles would be exchanged against each other ; 
the supply of food constituting the demand for the clothing, 
and that of the clothing the demand for the food. Now, let 
us suppose that there are 1000 farmers, each of whom advan- 
ces food and clcthing for 100, and obtains in return food for 


* Livre VII. ch. 7. De la population rendue superfiue par l'in- 
vention des machines, 
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200; and also 1000 master-manufacturers, cach of whom, by 
advancing food and clothing for 100, gets clothing for 200; 
—In this case, each of the 1000 farmers will feel. the same 
necessity for exchanging his surplus food which the single far- 
mer formerly felt; ‘and each of the 1000 manufecturers the 
same necessity for exchanging his superfluous clothing. Food 
and clothing for 100,000 will, reciprocally purchas ee: ach other, 
just in the Same way that food and clothing for 100 formerly 
did. The demand for each is increased a “thousand fold, be- 
cause the supply of each is increased a thousand fold. But 
let us suppose, once more, that in consequence of more skil- 
ful applications of lapour, and of the introduction of machin- 
ery, each of the 1000 farmers, by advancing food and cloth- 
ing for 100 labourers, obtains a return consisting of — 
food for 200, toget ther with sugar, grapes and toba cco equal in 
productive cost to that food ; "while each of the 1000 Bekins 
manufacturers, by advancing clothing and food for 100, obtains 
a return consisting of ordinary clothing for 200, with ribands, 
cambrics and lace, equal in productive cost, and therefore in 
exchangeable value, to that clothing;—In this case, the supply 
and demand with respect to the food and clothing will remain, 
it is obvious, exactly as before; while the sugar, grapes and 
tobacco, which the farmers do not wish to consume thentselves, 
will be offered in exchange for the ribands, cambrics and silks, 
which the manufacturers do not wish to consume. themselves. 
These different articles, therefore, will be the reciprocal equi- 
valents and purchasers ct each other; and there will be an in- 
creased demand for commodities, exactly proportional to their 
increased supply. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that on the principle that the 
demand for commodities increases in the same ratio as their 
supply, there is no accounting for the gluts and stagnation pro- 
duced by overtrading. We answer very easily—A glut is an 
increase in the supply of a pi articular class of commodities, un- 
accompanied by a corresponding i increase in the supply of thous 
other commodities which should serve as their equivalents. 
While our 1000 farmers aud 1000 master-manufacturers are 
exchanging their respective surplus products, and reciprocally 
affording a market to each other, if 1000 new capitalists were 
to join their society, employing each 100 labourers in till age, 
there would be an immediate glut of agricultural produce ;— 
because in this case there would be’ no contemporaneous in- 
crease in the supply of the manufactured articles which should 
purchase it. “But let one half of the new capitalists become ma- 
nufacturers, and equivalents in the form of wrought goods will 
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be created for the raw produce raised by the other half: The 
equilibrium will be restored, and the 1500 farmers and 1500 
master-manufacturers will exchange their respective surplus 
products with exactly the same facility with which the 1000 
farmers and 1000 manufacturers formerly exchanged theirs. 
When an increase takes place in the supply of some particular 
cominodity, or class of commodities, then a glut, or want of 
sale, is experienced ; but when an increase takes place in the 
supply of commodities in general, the different articles are em- 
ployed in the purchase of each other, —and augmented supply is 
identical with extended demand. Let us apply these princi- 
ples more particularly to Mr Owen’s leading doctrine, that the 
employment of machinery and scientific power; throws the la- 
bouring classes out of employment, by producing more wealth 
than can be consumed. 

In the former example; when 1000 farmers and 1000 manu- 
facturers had exchanged their surplus food and clothing with 
each other; capital was completely replaced; and the sugary 
grapes and tobacco of the one class, with the ribands, lace 
and velvet of the other, remained as net surpluses for imme- 
diate enjoyment. Further, as the food and clothing created 
were equal to each other in cost of production, and the agricul- 
tural luxuries equal to the food, and the manufacturing luxuries 
equal to the clothing, it follows, that all the sugar, grapes and 
leu was equal in productive cost, and shoul:l therefore be 
equal, in exchangeable value, to all the ribands, lace and vel- 
vet. Hence, if the farmers were to:retain one half of their 
agricultural luxuries for their own use, and bring the other half 
to market, they would have the power of purchasing and con- 
suming one half the ribands, lace and velvet, prepared by the 
manufacturers; while, if the latter retained half their manufac+ 
tured luxuries for their own use, and brought the other half to 
market, they would have the power of purchasing and of con- 
suming half the sugar, grapes and tobacco, raised by the class 
of cultivators: Now, while things are going on in this way; 
and consumption exactly balances production, let us suppose; 
that the introduction of improved machinery so increases the ef- 
fective powers of those branches of manufacturing industry 
which prepare huxuries; that the 1000 master-rhanufacturers; 
without any additional expense, can cause the same number of 
labourers to fabricate twice the former quantity of ribands; 
lace and velvet ;—Will this increase in the quantity of com- 
modities disturb the previously existing balance between con- 
sumption and production? ‘Wil the 1000 farmers be un+ 
ible to purchase, with full equivalents, the additional articles 
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which the 1000 manufacturers present for sale? Certainly not. 
With respect to productive cost, and therefore to exchange- 
able value, the double quantity of manufactured luxuries, now 
obtamed, is exactly equal to the smaller quantity formerly 
obtained. Hence in this, as in thé former case, one half 
of the sugar, grapes and tobacco which are raised, will be equi- 
valent to one half of the ribands, lace and velvet which are fa- 
bricated. The class of cultivators, with the sacrifice of the 
same quantity of their unwrought luxuries, will be able to pur- 
chase and to consume a double quantity of wrought luxuries, 
while the class of master-manufacturers, after purchasing the 
same quantity of sugar, grapes and tobacco, will be able to re- 
tain and to consume a double quantity of ribands, lace and vel- 
vet. Demand will increase in the same ratio with sapply, and 
the power of consumption keep pace with the power of produc- 
tion. 

It is no answer to this reasoning to say, that though the class 
of cultivators have the power, they may not have the inclination 
to purchase and consume the double quantity of wrought luxu- 
ries.thrown upon the market by improved machinery. With 
the exception of a few insane misers who hoard their treasures, 
all persons are desirous of consuming whatever wealth they cam 
command, either productively with a view to improving their 
condition, or else unproductively with a view to immediate en- 
joyment. The alterations which occasionally take place in the 
distribution of industry, may lead to temporary _embarrass- 
ment; but after the readjustment has been effected, and com- 
modities are brought to market in quantities duly proportioned 
to each other, the increased supply will be accompanied by in- 
creased demand. Effectual demand is nothing more than the 
offering of one commodity in exchange for another. Increased 
production, therefore; provided it be general and duly propor- 
tioned, is precisely the same thing as extended demand. So long 
as the passion for the expenditure or accumulation of wealth 
shall actuate the human heart, it will be impossible for the use 
of machinery, and the application of seientific power, to increase 
the supply of commodities beyond what the regulations of society 
permit to be consumed. 

The important and fundamental principle, that inereased de- 
mand is created by increased supply; appears to have been first 
noticed by the celebrated M, Say in his Traité d’ Economie Lo- 
litique, and by Mr James Mill, in his pamphlet in answer to 
Mr Spence, entitled, * Commerce Defended.’ We conecive 
that on this subject the —— of the latter gentleman is the 
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most clear and conclusive ; and to his able Tract we beg to refer 
those amongst our readers who, upon questions of this sort, 
prefer synthetical demonstration from general principles, to that 
analytical induction from particular cases which we have here 
attempted to employ. We shall merely add, in this place, that 
the late glut of British goods in the markets of Europe and 
America, to which M. de Sismondi refers as a practical proof 
of his paradox, that poverty may be occasioned by the supers 
abundance of wealth, furnishes no solid objection” to the doc- 
trine that a balance necessarily exists between consumption and 
production. The present crisis constitutes a case removed by 
special circumstances from the operation of the general rule. 
In the frst place, as we explained in our former Number, the 
transition from war to peace has caused certain classes of com- 
modities to be less sought for than before, and thus fer a time 
disturbed the due proportion in the quantities of the different ar- 
ticles brought | to market, which makes them the reciprocal pur- 
chasers of each other, and renders the amount of the supply 
identical with the extent of the demand. In the second place, 
as commerce is the exchange of equivalents, and demand and 
supply reciprocal, if our merchants throw goods into foreign 

markets, under a restrictive system which prevents their bring- 
ing back the only articles with which foreigners can purchase 
them, such goods must necessarily remain unsold; and, in 
these circumstances, the glut of British goods in foreign mar- 
kets, instead of militating against our general principle, is a 
fact which, even prior to experience, that principle would lead 
us to predict. Lastly, ta xxation counteracts the natural tendency 
of improved machinery to reduce the cost of production, and 
consequently prevents that fall in the exchangeable value of our 
manufactured articles which might otherwise cause the demand 
for them to extend as their supply increased. 

Thus there are, at the present crisis, three special circum- 
stances which account satisfactorily for the existing difficulty in 
finding a foreign market for British goods, without res sorting to 
the gratuitous, — as we conceive, absurd assumption, that 
our distress is c reated by machinery and scientific power pro- 
ducing more we: salth than can be consumed. That part of our 
distress which has arisen from the transition from war to peace, 
and from the loss attendant on the transference of capital from 
one species of en mploy ment to another, will in a short time work 
out its own correction, The other, and the greater portion of 
the national sufjiring, which is produced by jettered trade, and 
oppressive laxes, will be as permanent as its causes. Should these 
be continucd, it requires no gift of prephecy to predict, that 
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England, like Holland, must gradually cease to be a manufac- 
turing and commercial, and consequently a rich and a powerful 
country. ‘The recent history of our nearest neighbour, holds out 
to us this awful warning. The republic of Holland, though her 
commercial system was infinitely superior to ours, yet sunk un- 
der taxation comparatively light. In the foreign carrying trade, 
and in foreign wars, her pr oduetive capital glided from beneath 
the burden which oppressed it. The laws of nature are un- 
changed ; the principles of human action remain the same; and 
the desire of bettering his condition, continues to exert an influ- 
ence more or less powerful upon the conduct of every man who 
lives. Mr Owen will be a potent enchanter, indeed, if, by in- 
scribing productive capital within magic circles, or magic pa- 
rallelograms, he can prevent its flowing off to seek, in foreign 
investments, that beneficial occupation which cannot be found 
at home. * 

It has been objected to those who oppose Mr Owen’s plans, 
that they do not ‘themselves sugvest any effectual means for the 
relief of the country. This objection appears to us most extra- 
ordinary and unreasonable. Is no one to object to the introduc 
tion of absurd and pernicious projects, unless he substitute some 
project of his own? Is no one to detect and denounce the nos- 
trums of an enypiric, unless he pretend to be himscif in posses- 
sion of a panacea? For ourselves, we do not despair of our 
country; and we have no objection to state what, in our opi- 
nion, would restore the kingdom to its once flourishing condi- 
tion. Give Freedom to Commerce, and lighten the pressure of 
‘Taxation, and we shall have no complainiz 1 In our streets. As 
commerce is always an exchange of equivaleuts, a nation that 
will not buy, cannot sell ; and 3 ‘estrictions upon import, are pro- 
hibitory duties upon export. On the contrary, the more we 
admit the productions of foreign countries, the more extensive 
becomes their demand for our commodities. Let the absurd 
system of our Corn Laws be cautiously and gradually abolished, 
and allow the cheap agricultural produce of the North of Eu- 

rope, and of the Continents of America and Alvica, to be freely 
introduced, and we shall obtain an unlimited vent for our ma- 
nufactures ; the profits of stock will be restored to their level in 
other countries; and the Sima accumulation of capital, 


* We here lawned jn an intelligent traveller, lately returned 
from France, that a considerable portion of the lands in Britanny 
have been purchased by Englishmen, and are now cultivated under 
their direction. Let the landed proprietors of England, who sups 
port the present system, look to this! 
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will cause the increasing demand for labour to bear a nearer 
proportion to the increasing supply of labourers. A rigid and 
effectual system of Retrenchment, would powerfully contribute 
to these most desirable results. Our advantages, from posi- 
tion, from coal-mines, and from the industry, skill, and energy 
of our people, are so considerable, that, were it not for un- 
wise laws, and overstrained taxation, England, for ages to 
come, might continue to be the great ~abohkae and emporium 
of the world. There is nothing appalling in our situation, ex- 
cept the want of wisdom in our Rulers. This, indeed * must 
give us pause.’ It is a singular and an alarming fact, that at a 
period when the questions which come before the Legislature 
are almost exclusively economical, the Ministers of this country 
should be ignorant of the leading principles of Economical Sci- 
ence. On the terminatior of hostilities, and while our influence 
in Europe was as yet almost supreme, our Foreign Minister a- 
bandoned the vital interests of British industry; and, instead of 
making commercial arrangements for aiding the country in 
meeting the transition from war to peace, and in supporting the 
burthens imposed during the Continental quarrel, returned from 
his mission, declaring that our manufactures and trade had al- 
ready been carried to an injurious extent, and impeded the ex- 
ertions of the State!* Our Finance Minister has laid on 
duties, not with a view to the improvement of the Revenue, 
but for the express and avowed purpose of diminishing our 
trade with France. In war, while we were annually borrowing 
enormous sums, the value of the currency was suffered to sink 
considerably below that of the coin; and in peace, when extra- 
ordinary efforts are required to pay off debt, measures have 
been adopted for keeping the Bank note at par with gold. And 
at an awful crisis, when the exhaused nation staggers beneath 
its load, the Government, instead of reducing, have added three 
millioris to the taxes. These are facts, which the supposition of 
ignorance alone can scarcely account for, or excuse: And we 


* See the debate upon the Corn Bill ;—When Lord Castlereagh cen- 
sured the people for their ‘ ignorant impatience of taxation,’ he 
should have reflected that, in a Statesman, an ‘ ignorant impatience’ 
ef manufactures and commerce, was an offence which even persons 
unskilied in Economical Science might consider to be almost as dis- 
graceful as that which he condemned. His Lordship’s reasonings, 
when logically pursued, tend indeed to very original and wonderful 
eonelusions. On the principle that complaints against taxation have 
their origin in ignorance, and that our manufactures and commerce 
have been pushed to an injurious extent, it would be easy to demon- 
atyate that we have too little barren, and too much fertile soil. 
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are sure that it is a mild and mitigated censure to say, that in 
that important department of the science of legislation which 
relates to the causes of national wealth and prosperity, the per- 
sons who have obtained the management of our affairs, are con- 
siderably below the common intellectual level of English gentle- 
men,—nay, of English ladies. We know one female, at least, 
fully competent to instruct the Members of our present Cabinet 
in Political Economy—a branch of knowledge at all times high- 
ly important, and, at this difficult crisis, as indispensably ne- 
cessary to the practical statesman, as anatomy is to the opera- 
tive surgeon, who undertakes to extract the barbed and yenom- 
ed steel from a festering and deep-seated wound, 


Ant. XII. 1. Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Highways of the Kingdom, Ordered to be 
printed 25th June 1819. 


2. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the Turnpike Trusts between London and Holyhead. Ordered 
to be printed 6th July 1819. 


3. An Essay on the Construction of Roads and Carriages. By 
Ricuarp Lovett Epcewortn, Esq., F. R.S. M. R. 1. A. 
London, 1813. 


Ts the absence of all higher grounds of congratulation, it is no 

doubt consolatory to see the time of Parliament so much; 
occupied with subjects of Economic Polity, and to find that, in 
this department at least, sound principles are making so much 
way against those ancient prejudices, and mischievous habits, 
which have so long stood in the way of necessary reformations, 
Of the many subjects of internal economy which were submitted 
to the consideration of "Committees of the House of Commons 
in the last session, there is none which is more immediately 
interesting to the public than the state of the Highways of the 
kingdom; for, next to the general influence of the seasons, up- 
on which the regular supply of our wants and comforts depend, 
there is perhaps no circumstance more interesting to men in a 
civilized state, than the perfection of the means of interior com- 
munication. 

Although it is common for Englishmen to boast that no foreign 
country possesses, in so great a degree, the advantages of numer- 
ous roads as England, it ought always to be remembered, that 
there is a vast difference between a road without form or solidity, 
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and which is nothing more than an open space in an enclosed 
country, along which travellers and carriages may pass, and a 
road fit to allow of carriages being drawn with rapidity, with 
little labour to the horses, and perfect security to the passen- 
vers. But this way of viewing the subject has been little con- 
sidered, and our southern fellow-subjects have hitherto been 
willing to put up with a very absurd system of road-making 
and management, and with roads in all essential points extremely 
defective. The evidence, for instance, contained in the Reports 
at the head of this article, shows how great a difference there 
is between a hard and a soft road, that is, between a good one 
and a bad one; and how much property is wasted, by more 
horses being employed on bad roads, than are necessary on 
good roads. Mr Walker says, with regard to the paved com- 
mercial road from London to the West India docks, that he 
does not overstate the advantage of paving, when he says that 
two horses will do more work upon such a road, than three upon 
an ordinary, or even a good gravelled road. Supposing the 
leads annually carried on this commercial road to be 250,000 
tons, at the rate of 3s. a ton, which is the established price, in 
place of 4s., which is the price on gravelled roads, the annual 
saving would be 12,500/. He further states, that the East In- 
dia dock branch has not cost 20/. in the repairs of the paving 
in thirteen years. Mr Waterhouse, Mr Horne, and Mr Eames, 
three of the principal coachmasters in London, say, that where 
the roads are smooth and hard, eight horses, costing on an 
average 15/. each, will work a stage-coach over twelve miles 
through 2 year, at the rate of eight miles an hour, and that 
they will last, one with another, for six years; but that, where 
the roads are heavy, /welve horses, costing 301. each, are ne- 
cessary for twelve miles; and these will last only from three to 
four years. Mr Foment of Thatcham, who works different 
coaches above 500 miles a day, says, he has killed some hun- 
dred horses (extra) in pulling through dirty gravel heaped 
up in the middle of the read; and that he is convinced one- 
third less labour is required to work a fast coach over part of 
the road between Reading and London, where Mr M*‘Adam’s 
plan has been adepted, than is necessary over other parts of the 
road, where they still continue the old plan. 

What makes it at this time particularly necessary to inquire 
into the soundness of the system, by which the turnpike roads 
are managed, is the rapidity with which additional tolls are 
everywhere estabitshed, and the debt which is owing by the 
diilerent trustees still further increased. Mr M*‘Adam states 
in his evidence, that in the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, no 
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less than ninety petitions were presented to the House of Com- 
mons for bills to levy additional tolls. Mr Waterhouse says, 
that the tolls on the roads which his coaches travel have been 
doubled in the last fifteen years. Mr M‘Adam computes the 
road revenue of England and Wales at no less than one mil- 
lion and a quarter; and the total debt due by the trusts at 
seven millions. And when it is considered how easy it gene- 
rally is for a body of turnpike commissioners to obtain a new 
act to levy additional tolls whenever they think proper, and 
that money may be borrowed by them on the sccurity of the 
tolls ad libitum, it is surely high time to inquire whether the 
system of leaving the management of so large a revenue to 
numerous bodies of irresponsible local commissioners, ought to 
be continued any longer. 

If the roads had been improved in a degree corresponding 
with the additional tolls and increasing debts, there might be 
little reason to complain; but this is so far from being the 
case, that the concurrent testimony of al/ the witnesses goes 
to establish a very opposite result. Mr Telford, for example— 
a most competent judge—say s, * With regard to the roads of 
England and Wales, they are in general very ‘defective, both as to 
their direction and inclinations ; they are frequently carried over hills, 
which might be avoided by passing along the adjacent valleys; the 
shape, or cross sections, and drainage of the roads, are quite as de- 
fective as the general direction and inclinations; there has been no 
attention paid to constructing good and solid foundations ; the ma- 
terials, whether consisting of gravel or stones, have seldom been suf- 
ficiently selected and arranged; and they lie so promiscuously upon 
the roads, as to render it inconvenient to travel upon them,—so to 
promote their speedy destruction. ‘The shape of the road or crosse 
section of the surface, is frequently hollow in the middle; the sides 
‘incumbered with great banks of road dirt, which have accumulated 
in some places to the height of six, seven, and eight feet ; these pre- 
vent the water from falling into the side drains ; they also throw a 
considerable shade upon the road, and are gross and unpardonable 
nuisances. The materials, instead of being cleaned of the mud and 
soil with which they are mixed in their native state, are laid promis 
cuously on the road: this, in the first place, creates an unnecessary 
expense of carriage to the road, and afterwards nearly aé much in re- 
moving it, besides inconvenience and obstruction to travelling.’ 

This description of the turnpike roads of England and Wales 
does no great credit to the ability and attention of the country 
gentlemen who have the entire management of 1,250,000/. of 
annual revenue. In a country where the numerous magnificent 
bridges, docks, harbours and canals, testily so prouc lly to the 
talents of British engineers, it is not a little strange to find no 
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trace of skill, or 2 particle of science, except in a few recent 
instances, throughout the whole extent of the turnpike roads, 
There surely must be something in the composition of an Eng- 
lish turnpike trust, of a nature most abhorrent from science, to 
have thus completely excluded our great national acquirements 
in civil engineering from one of the leading branches of the pro- 
fession. ‘The consequence is, that, in respect to roads, England 
stands, confessedly, far behind Ireland and Scotland; and is 
even greatly outdone by France, whose great roads, at least, are 
remarkably perfect in regard te direction, inclinations and cross- 
sections, and also as to the state of the surface,—unless the Go- 
vernment lays hands upon the funds applicable to repairs. 

The causes of this universal mismanagement, may perhaps 
receive some explanation by attending to the constitution of a 
trust, as established by the Legislature under the usual provi- 
sions of a turnpike act. ‘The fundamental principle is always to 
vest the whole management in the hands of the country gentle- 
men; and as they act gratuitously, it has been the policy of the 
law to appoint in each act a prodigious number of commission- 
ers—frequently from one hundred to two hundred, for the care 
of ten or fifteen miles of road; and thus a business of art and 
science, is committed to the discretion of a promiscuous mob of 
peers, squires, farmers and shopkeepers, who are chosen, not 
for their fitness to discharge the duty of commissioners, but 
from the sole qualification of residence within a short distance 
from the road to be made or repaired. The consequences are, 
as might be expected, that the whole time of these meetings is 
occupied in tumultuous and unprofitable discussions, and in re- 
solving on things at one meeting which run a good chance of 
being reversed at the next; that the well informed and civilized 
commissioners become very soon disgusted with the disorderly 
uproar, or the want of sense, temper or honesty of some of 
their companions; and that the management finally falls into 
the hands of a few busy, bustling, interested persons of low con- 
dition, who attend the meetings with no idea of performing a 
public duty, but for the purpose of turning their powers, by 
some device or other, to the profit of themselves, or of their 
friends and relations. 

The origin of a plan, so radically wrong, may be traced to 
the vulgar notion that there is nothing so easy as to make or re- 
pair a road; and as it is even now-a-days a very common doc- 
trine, that every one is born a good roadmaker, it may be of 
use to show, very briefly, how far road-making is an art, and 
in what way the aid of science may be serviceable. As there 
is nowhere any very great extent of country free from bogs, 
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ravines, precipices, rivers, hills or mountains, it is plain that 
to lay out a line of road which shall be as short as possible 
between two places, and yet without any great declivities; and 
avoiding all local difficulties in the most effectual and econo- 
mical manner, must require some considerable portion both 
of skill and experience. In forming a road, therefore, to the 
best advantage, whoever undertakes it, ought to be accurately 
acquainted with the sciences of levelling, surveying and mens 
suration ; he should be thoroughly well versed in the best prac- 
tical methods of moving large quantities of earth; he must un- 
derstand the principles and the practice of building abutment 
walls and islets and of draining land. For forming the sur- 
face of a road, he ought also to know many of the mineralo- 
gical qualities of stones and other hard materials; and _practi- 
cally how to clean or break them, and how to manage the dis- 
posing of them so as to give the road a proper form, and to se- 
cure the greatest possible degree of smoothness, solidity, and du~ 
rability. These area few of the preliminary qualifications to be 
acquired by a person before he can be entitled to the name of a 
tolerable good road-maker. Yet how few commissioners possess 
any of them, or have ever dreamt of their necessity! In point of 
fact, the state of the roads displays no symptoms of well qualifi- 
ed commissioners. They leave the art and science of the bu- 
siness to their surveyor,—who is commonly just as much in the 
clouds as themselves, as to his own proper calling. With a 
laudable veneration for his forefathers, he proceeds according 
to the antient system of things, without plan or method; and, 
fearing no rivalry, and subject to no intelligent control, he pro- 
ceeds, like his predecessors, to waste the road-money on team- 
work and paupers, and leave nothing for the public like a road, 
but the name and the cost of it. 

Whenever other extensive works requiring the employment. 
of various sorts of labour are count the constant prae- 
tice is, to have a plan and specification made out of all the 
particular things to be done, with an estimate of the expense 
—and a contract entered into for the performance of them, 
and a rigid inspection to ascertain that all the conditions are 
complied with before the money is paid. But turnpike com- 
missioners scarcely ever require any plan or specification of 
the work to be done; but leave the surveyor to spend the 
money as he pleases: There is no inspection of the work 
he executes; he merely hands in his bill to the treasurer, and, 
receives what is due by his own showing. Although ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred believe a surveyor to be a 
professignal peculator, the inquiries of the Committees did not 
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go far enough to establish the correctness of this opinion. It 
is waste, probably, and not robbery, that is mostly to be com- 
plained ot. Waste in every way,—by unnecessary team work ; 
by employing old parish paupers as labourers ; by bills of costs; 
by making use of badly prepared materials ; by leaving the roads 
in such a shape that they are constantly wet ; in consequence 
of which, the materials put upon them are immediately destroy- 
ed. Mr M‘Adam says, ‘ This waste of public money, I con- 
scientiously believe, amounts to one-eighth of the road revenue 
of the kingdom at large, and to a much greater proportion near 
London.’ 

The small extent of road of which most turnpike districts 
consist, is another great defect of the system; because the funds 
are seldom sufficient to allow of employing a qualified surveyor. 
But notwithstanding this defect, surveyors would be better than 
they are, if the best that could be got were always appointed. 
In place of this, however, it is matter of general notoriety, that 
the appointment, nineteen times out of twenty, is a perfect job. 
The following is a small specimen, taken from the evidence be- 
fore us. * Question—Where was the present surveyor appoint- 
ed? Answer, I believe he was appointed two years and half ago.— 
What station in life did he fill before? I believe he was a miller in 
the neighbourhood of St Albans, under Lord Verulam ; there was a 
serious objection to his appointment by severa! of the commissioners, 
who brought forward a proper person qualitied for the situation.—In 
what state did you find the executive department of these roads 
when you took charge of them? I found at Epsom a person as sur- 
veyor, who had been an wrdvrtaker at Llyed’s Coffee-house, at a 
salary, as I am informed, of 60/. a year, and who was allowed to keep 
the carts and horses, and do the cartage of the trust. I found at 
Cheshunt three surveyors ; one an infirm old man, another a carpen- 
ter, and another a coal merchant. I found, on the Wadesmill trust, 
three surveyors also: one of them was a very old man; another a 
publican at Buckland ; and another a baker at Barkway. I found 
on the Royston road a publican as surveyor ; and I found at Hunt- 
ingdon a bedridden old man, who had not been out of his house 
for several months.’ 

Another great defect in the system of turnpike law, is the 
want of a provision to compel each trust to account, before some 
competent tribunal. Read commissioners are the only persons 
entrusted by Parliament to levy a large revenue from the pub- 
lic, without being required to account in any way for what they 
receive. A still more glaring tefect is, the want of any proper 
remedy when a set of commissioners abuse their trust. ‘They 
may suffer their road to become a perfect ruin; they may em- 
bezzle the funds, and commit every sort of malpractice, and yet 
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go on levying tolls, keeping possession of the road, and defying 
all complainants. As to the legal remedy of indicting a turn- 
pike road, this is in fact punishing the innocent for the guilty 3 
and every one knows it never operates as an effectual remedy. 

In this case, as in most others of inveterate abuse, it is certain- 
ly far easier to point out the evil than to provide the remed 
But the first measure perhaps should be, to appoint a Parlia- 
mentery Commission, with full powers to ascertain the state of 
every trust in the United Kingdom, and to report the result té 
Parliament. It would be too much, perhaps, to repeal at once 
all the turnpike acts now in force, for the purpose of substituting 
the more sinrple and effectual measure of one Board of Commis- 
sioners for the whole United Kingdom. All that can be done 
probably is, to leave them to expire by degrees; and, in the mean 
time, to pass a general act to oblige each trust to elect four or 
five Directors, who shall have the whole active management; 
and providing that, whenever a turnpike act expired, the ma- 
gistrates of the county should elect five or six commissioners, in 
whom it sheuld be vested; the debt, if any, to remain secured 
upon the tolls:—and thus, as each existing act expired, each 
road would, in succession, vest in the same commissioners; so 
that, in the end, they would have the management of all the 
turnpike roads of their county. 

In respect to a new road, and the best plan of framing an act 
of Parliament for making one, it seems to us that it would be a 
valuable improvement to allow all persons who may be willing 
to subscribe their money, to proceed in the same way as is fol- 
lowed in regard to canals. Let the right of levying certain tolls 
be granted to the subscribers; the surplus, after paying all out- 
goings, to be divided as profit. Let the subscribers elect five or 
six directors to manage for them; and, in order to protect the 
public from any neglect on their part, let there be a power given 
to the Court of Chancery to sequester the tolls, and to appoint 
commissioners to manage the road, if a sufficient case can be 
made out against the Road Company. 

But, even if there should be no radical change in the present 
system of turnpike law, a great deal of good may be done by 
the commissioners under the existing acts, paying more strict 
attention to their duties. If each trust would appoint a com- 
mittee of four or five, with full powers to manage every thing 
belonging to the road repairs, more ability and economy would 
soon become conspicusus upon the reads: And with regard te 
the art of making the roads themselves, and the things that are 
to be attended to by the managers and superintendents, we are 
sure we cannot possibly do betier than to.lay before our readers 
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the following extract from Mr Telford’s Report to the Parlias 
— Commissioners for improving the Holyhead road. Mr 
Teltord says— 
* It may be useful, in concluding this Report, to recapitulate sun- 
dry matters which apply generally to all districts. 1. It appears that, 
m the interference of a great number of commissioners, (although 
ach well intentioned), the multiplicity of opinions and directions 
tends to perplex the surveyors, and prevents the carrying any well. 
digested scheme steadily into effect; and therefore it would be ad- 
viseable to have general meetings, say only once or twice a year, in 
ordcr to receive reports, make general regulations, pass accounts, 
and elect a committee of five persons, who should manage the execu- 
tive part of the business, as is the general case with regard to canals, 
2. That it is advisable to Have, annually, a regular specification made 
out of what is required to be done in each trast, during the ensuing 
twelve months, and this work to be let to some respectable contrac- 
tor, upon conditions distinctly defined, and without any restrictions 
as to emploving old and unfit workmen: it would then become the 
interest of the contractor to take active measures, both with respect 
to proeuring materials, and using them, and keeping effective per- 
sons constaritly upon the road. 3. This would relieve the surveyor 
of all the detail of employing workmen, seeing that they worked 
faithfully, also as to procuring materials :—all he would have to do 
would be to see that the road was conducted, in all respects, agree- 
ably to the specification ; and an able and respectable surveyor might 
in this way attend to at least 30 miles of road, and have an adequate 
salary. 4. Having distinct specifications, as a written law, ail dis- 
cretionary directions from different trustees, or even the surveyor 
would be put an end to: the contractor would know his duty, and 
could be fairly checked. 5. As to the practical part, it is of im- 
ortance to keep the surface of the road above that of the adjacent 
Fields : where it is got too low, it should be raised, or removed to 
fresh ground. 6. The road should be kept open to the sun and air; 
therefore, cut down and remove high hedges and trees, slope banks, 
&c. 7. The roadway should be well drained and kept dry ; the cross 
section of the road should be made, and kept of a flat form; the 
whole curve of thirty feet should not exceed eight or nine inches; 
the water should never be suffered to run far along the road, before 
it is conducted into a cross drain, which ought to be particularly at- 
tended to, and condueted into natural water-courses or field ditches. 
8. Particular attention should be paid, either to find a naturally dry 
bottom for the roadway, or to construct one ; and avoid as much ag 
possible suffering the workable materials coming into contact with 
elay: And this may always be accomplished by means of gravel, 
sand, vegetable soil, chalk, or bottoming stones; but this bottoming 
should be made perfectly firm and regular, so as to receive the top 
workable metal of an equal thickness. 9. This top workable metal, 
er layer, or stratum; should be of equal and uniform quality, freed 
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ef all clayey or earthy matter, by sorting, sifting, skreening, and, 
not unfrequently, by washing. If the material be stones, they should 
be broken, so as not to exceed six ounces for repairing old roads, 
and eight ounces for making new roads. If it is gravel, all round 
stones of above one inch should be separated and broken, and put 
upon the road without any mixture of the smaller stones. 10. The 
roads should be regularly shaped between the footpaths, or, wher® 
there are none, between the fences. This admits the water to get 
off freely, or to evaporate by the action of the wind and sun. In 
the country, about 16 or 18 feet in the middle of the road should be 
made and repaired with broken quarry stone, or broken gravel stone ; 
the sides may be made and repaired with inferior materials: But 
near large towns, or where there is much traffic, the whole breadth 
should have broken stone. 11. Where a road has been originally 
constructed, or by improvement brought into what is here described, 
it should never be suffered to go into disrepair. This is to be accom- 
plished by unremitting and judicious attention, so that no water be 
suffered to lie on the road, but, as a defect occurs, to have it imme- 
diately remedied by thin coats of hard materials frequently applied. 
The making and maintaining roads should be considered as a sepa- 
rate business. Workmen should be bred, and induced constantly to 
apply themselves to road-work only, the same as any other distinct 
trade. They would then become acquainted with the quality of ma- 
terials, and the proper method of using them; and contractors, by 
attending to roads only, would acquire experience, and have better 
profits from lower prices. Hitherto road-making and repairing have 
not had sufficient importance attached to them. 

Mr M‘Adam on the same head says, 

* Now, the principle of road-making I think the most valuable, is 
to put broken stone upon a road, which shall unite by its own angles, 
so as to form a solid hard surface. What I find fault with in putting 
quantities of gravel on a road is, that before it becomes useful, it 
must move from its situation, and be in constant motion. The de- 
fects of the roads proceed principally from the large use of a mix- 
ture of clay and chalk, and other matters that imbibe water, and ate 
affected by frost: Such roads become loose in wet weather, so as to 
allow the wheels of carriages to displace the materials, and thereby 
occasion the roads to be heavy and rutty. In digging gravel in places 
where there is loam adhering to it, I reeommend to leave the small 
part of the gravel in the pits, and to’make use of the larger part on- 
ly ; which can be broken, for the double purpose, first, of having the 
gravel stone laid upon the road in an angular shape ; and, secondly, 
because the operation of breaking quarry stone is the most effectual 
operation for beating off the loam that adheres to the pieces of 
gravel.’ 

It is very satisfactory to collect from the reports, that all the 
improvement that can be desired in respect to the repairing the. 
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roads, may be obtaiaed without any new charge to the public. 
In the Bristol district, the commissioners incurred a debt of 
43,000/. in 20 years, and had the roads in a very bad state, 
Mr M‘Adam, with the same annual income, in three years, 
made them excellent roads—paid off a floating debt of 1400/.— 
made a considerable reduction in the principal debt—and, at 
the last settlement, had a balance in hand of 2790. At Epsom, 
the roads have been put into a good state of repair by the same 
person, at an expense considerably under the former annual 
charge. The road between Peading and Twyford has been 
made solid and smooth, in the course of twelve months, at an 
expense of 151, per week,—the former expenditure being up- 
wards of 22/. per week. The truth is, as admitted by experien- 
ced road-clerks, who are in general more fit to manage a trust 
than the commissioners, that the practice of employing men 
past hard labour, to take them off their parishes, and relieve 
the poor-rates, has become so general, that the road-revenue is 
now a regular poor-fund, and the labour performed by each 
man is not worth more than one fourth of a good day’s labour 
by a regular workman. 

After what has been already said to prove the utter failure 
of the existing system of road-management, it is impossible to 
pass over that part of the Report which says, ‘ that many im- 
portant reasons exist for leaving generally the direction of the 
affairs of the different turnpike trusts in the hands of the respec- 
tive commissioners, whose experience, character, and interest, 
afford the best pledges of ability, attention, and economy.’ 
Now, unfortunately for the inference of the Committee, the state 
of the roads, as described by such a number of the most com- 
petent witnesses, gives a flat contradiction to their proposition ; 
and proves, beyond all question, the want of all ability, atten- 
tion, and economy: And if the experience, character, and in- 
terest of the commissioners, have not, up to this time, produced 
good roads, they surely are but bad pledges of better manage- 
ment for the future. ‘That a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, however, should speak tenderly, and even favourably, of 
turnpike commissioners, is not to be wondered at. ‘The coun- 
ty members, of whom no doubt the Committee was principally 
composed, are always commissioners themselves ; and receive a 
great deal of county support from that class of landed proprie- 
tors, who are also, as a matter of course, road-commissioners. 
These circumstances diminish considerably the authority. of this 
part of the Report; and therefore, it ought not to operate as any 
discoursgement to an attempt to take the direction of the roads 
out of the hands of the local commissioners; for unless this is 
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done either at once, by appointing one set of commissioners for 
the whole of the turnpike roads, or by a commission for each 
county, the same radical vices which have hitherto prevailed, 
will be found to exist in all turnpike meetings; the tollsand the 
debts will go on increasing—horses be tormented and killed in 
the same prodigal way—and the roads remain in their present 
defective state; at once a disgrace to the nation, and a serious 
. inconvenience to the public at large. 

There is no more reason for doubting the practicability of one 
set of commissioners managing to advantage all the turnpike 
roads of the country, than there i is for doubting the practicability 
of one set being able to collect thirty millions ‘of excise revenue. 
One eminent civil engineer for every 1000 miles, as a chief in- 
spector, with sub-inspectors for each 100 miles of road, would 
relieve the commissioners from almost all trouble; The patron- 
age of such an establishment might easily be so arranged, as to 
keep i it free from the taint and control of the Tr easury. We 
take the liberty to suggest this plan, because it is science and 
philosophical experience that is requisite for making good roads ; 

—and not those other numerous qualifications which are pos- 
sessed so abundantly and adininistered so usefully for the bene- 
fit of the public, by that most meritorious class—the country 
gentlemen of England. 


Ant. XIII. 1. Les Lettres de M. de Fritenepre a M. 
CHarces PictetT, de Geneve, Bibliothéque Britannique des 
mots de Novembre et de Décembre 1807. 


a 
2. Coup-d’@il de M. GauTueron sur P Influence Morale qu'ex- 
ercera U Etablissement d’ Hofiwyl sur la Masse du Peuple. 


3. Lettre de M. de VILLevirit_ye sur le parti que le midi de i. 
France peut tirer des Moyens et Méthodes Agricoles a’ Hofivyi. 
ee que Britannique. 


Préface au Cours @ Agriculture Anglaise, avec les Développe- 
mens utiles aux Agriculteurs du Continent; par CHARLES PIc- 
TET, de Geneve. 

5. Lettre de M. Escuen, de Rurich, Seigneur de Berg, sur l’ A- 
griculture de M. de FELLENBERG (en Allemand. ) 


6. Rapport sur les Etablissemens & Hofwyl, a la Nation Helvé- 
lique, par une Commission nommée ad hoe par le Landammean 
et la Diete des Dix-neuf Cantons de la Suise. 

¥OL. XXXIL NO. G4. [i 
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7. Observations sur ce Rapport, par M. ScuFoLp, Commissaire 
de S. M. le Roi de Vuriemberg, auprés de 0 Institut @ Hofwyl 
(en Allemand. ) 

8. Voyage d@ Hofwyl, par M. Horman, Envoyé de la Princesse 
de Swartzenberg-Rudolstadt, avec des Observations de M. Tu a- 
Ek, Conseiller d’ Etat de 8S. M. le Roi de Prusse. 


9. Observations sur l Ecrit précédent, par EMMANUEL DE FEL- 
LENBERG. Ces Observations ont paru dans les Annales @’ Agri- 
culture de M. THarn, et dans les Feuilles @ Hofwyl (en Al- 
lemand. ) 


10. Feuilles d Hofwyl, 1808, 1809, 1810 et 1813, quatre Cahiers 
avec plusieurs Planches (en Allemand.) 

11. Rapport de M. D, A. CHAVANNES @ ses Commettans sur V In- 
stitut d’ Education des Pauvres a Hofwyl, suivi de U Acte pour 
la Création d’une Commission perpétuelle chargée de surveiller 
cet Institut, et des Observations de M. Cu. PICTET, sur les 
Moyens que V Agriculiure fournit a 0 Education. 1813. 

12. Rapport sur U Institut d’ Education des Pauores & Hofxyl, 
rédigé par M. A. RENGGER, ci-devant Ministre de UInté- 
rieur de la République Helvétique, au Nom de la Commission 
établie pour 0 Inspection de V Etablissement. 


13. Le Cinquiéme Cahier des Feuilles d’ Hofwyl. 


“44. Appel adressé par le Fondateur d@ Hofwyl aux Amis de 0 Hu- 
manité souffrante en Septembre 1816. 


15. Second Cahier des Feuilles @ Hofwyl, ow Mr pe FELLeEN- 
BERG explique ensemble de ses Vues. 1817. 


Notwitustanpine the wonder so sapiently expressed by the 
libellers of the Education Committee, at their bestowing 
so much attention ‘ on one village school in Switzerland,’ we 
shall venture to trouble our readers with some further account 
of M. de Fellenberg’s establishments at Hofwyl. Since the 
publication of our former article on that subject, we have had a 
very favourable opportunity of obtaining more minute and pre- 
cise information, both as to the conduct of that singular Insti- 
tution, and as to the views and objects of its illustrious Found- 
er; and are satisfied that we cannot fill up our remaining pages 
either more profitably, or more pleasantly for our readers, than 
by making them the vehicle of this information. 
Mr de Fellenberg was first known merely as an agriculturist, 
and still keeps up his original establishment of husbandry at 
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Buchsie, an old chateau near Hofwyl; but agriculture was always 
with him a secondary object, and subservient to that system of 
Education to which his thoughts were very early directed. He is 
a man of an unusually ardent as well as persevering turn of mind, 
and conceals a character of deep and steady enthusiasm, under 
a very calm exterior and manners. Although born to patrician 
rank in his own country, he early imbibed those political doc- 
trines of which such tremendous misapplication was so soon to 
be made in his neighbourhood: and the disappointment filled 
his mind with melancholy views of the moral state and future 

rospects of mankind. It appeared to him, that the world was 
jlindly hurrying on to irretrievable ruin; and. that a sounder 
system of education for the great body of the: people, could 
alone stop the progress of error and corruption. He has some- 
times mentioned in conversation the particular circumstances 
which finally determined him to the course he has since pur- 
sued. In the year 1798 or 1799, he happened to be at Paris 
as one of the commission sent by the provisional government 
established in Switzerland after the French invasion; and in 
that capacity he had an official conversation with the Director 
Reubel, at his country house near Paris,—in the course of 
which he laid before him, in glowing colours, a picture of the 
miserable state to which his country was reduced, and which 
might soon lead to a Vendean war, destructive to both parties. 
The Director appeared for some time to listen with profound 
attention, and Mr de Fellenberg ascribed his silence to convic- 
tion of the truths he urged, and something like a feeling of com- 
punction,—when, all at once, the worthy republican throwing 
open a window, called aloud to one of his servants—‘ Jacques ! 
apportez moi Finette!’ A little spaniel was brought accordingly 
with its litter of young ones in a basket—and there was no chance 
of his hearing another word about Switzerland or liberty! Af- 
ter this rebuff, he gave up the idea of serving his country as a 
ae ; and, asking for his passport the next day, made the 
vest of his way home, determined to set about the slow work 
of elementary reformation, by a better mode of education, and 
to persevere in it for the rest of his life ! 

It is now upwards of twelve years since Mr de Fellenberg 
undertook to systematize domestic education, and to show on a 
large scale how the children of the poor might be best taught, 
and their labour at the same time most profitably applied : 
in short, how the first twenty years of a poor man’s life might 
be so employed as to provide both for his support and his 
education. ‘The peasants in his neighbourhood were at first ra- 
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ther shy of trusting their children for a new experiment; and 
being thus obliged to take his pupils where he could find 
them, many of the earliest were the sons of vagrants, and lite- 
rally picked up on the highways; and this is the case with one 
or two of the most distinguished. He had very soon, how- 
ever, the good fortune of finding an excellent cooperator in 
the person of a young man of the name of Vehrli, the son 
of a schoolmaster of Thurgovia, who, coming to Hofwyl in 
1809, to see the establishment and inform himself of the mode 
of teaching, was so struck with the plan of the school of industry 
that he offered his son, then about 18, as an assistant. ‘This 
young man devoted himself from that moment to the undertaking. 
— Although admitted at first to Mr de Fellenberg’s table, he soon 
left it for that of his pupils, with whom he has ever since lived 
night and day. Working with them in the fields, their play-fellow 
in their hours of relaxation,—and, learning himself what he is 
to teach as a master, his zeal has not cooled a moment during « 
trial of more than ten years’ unremitting exertions, under the 
guidance of his patron, and assisted now by four other masters. 
The number of the pupils has increased successively to 43: They 
obey him as well as Mr de Fellenberg, entirely from love and a 
sense of duty :—punishment has been only inflicted twice since 
the beginning ; and their treatment is nearly that of children 
under the paternal roof. ‘Fhey go out every morning to their 
work soon after sunrise—having first breakfasted and received a 
Jesson of about half an hour. They return at noon. Dinner 
takes them half an hour,—a lesson of one hour follows; then to 
work again till six in the evening. On Sanday, the different 
lessons take six hours instead of two; and they have butcher- 
meat on that day only. They are divided into three classes, 
according to age and strength ; an entry is made in a book every 
night, of the number of hours each class has worked, specifying 
the sort of labour done, in order that it may be clrarged to the 
proper account, each particular crop having an account opened 
for it, as well as every new building, the live stock, the machines, 
the schools themselves, &c. &c. In winter, and whenever there 
is no out-of-doors’ work, the boys plait straw for chairs; make 
baskets; saw logs with the cross saw and splitthem; thrash and 
winnow corn, grind colours, knit stockings, or assist the wheel- 
wright and other artificers, of whom there are niany employed 
on the Establishment. For all which different sorts of labour an 
adequate salary is credited each boy’s class. 

We have been furnished with the accounts of the schoo of in- 
dustry, from its origin to the 30th June 1818. It appears that 
at the end of the 4th year (June 1813), the average number ot 
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Swiss Livres. 
boys 22, Mr de Fellenberg was in advanee - + L,3411 10 0 
5th year, for 29 pupils and 3 masters, cost - L.5450 1 O 
Proceeds of labour - L.1673 8 6 
Board paid by 3 of the boys - 27111 6 
ee = 1945 2 CO 


6th year, for 33 pupils and 3 masters, cost L.3893 2 8 
Proceeds of labour - 2562 11 
Board paid by 3 of the boys - 168 Oo 

750 SS 11 

——- 1162 18 

7th year, for 32 pupils and 3 masters, cost - L.4599 12 6 
Proceeds of labour - 2507 2 & 
Board paid by 4 of the boys - 55110 O 

——ee §6- 2858 12 SG 


Sth yeay, for 34 pupils and 6 masters, (a 
year of great scarcity) cost - L.6511 12 2 
Proceeds of labour - 3115 9 8 
Board paid by 7 of the boys - 85115 O 
5967 4 8 


9th year, ending . . 047 35 
June 1818, ¢ *° 59 pupils and 3 masters, cost - 1.6247 15 4 


iProceeds of labour - 3172 17 O 
Board paid by 5 boys - 746 0 0 
‘Compensation for a boy taken a- 
way before his time . 400 0 O 
4318 17 0 
cee 1928 16 4 


L,12293 13 10 


The result is, that Mr de Fellenberg is in advance 12,293/- 
13s. 10d. Swiss money, equal to about 750/. Sterling; and as 
we have no desire to exaggerate the merits of his system, it is 
but fair to say, that to this should be added the board charged 
for certain boys, and the compensation for one taken away be- 
fore the end of his time; and that, upon a correct estimate, we 
think it appears that each of the boys has cost abeut 56/. 
money each year, or 3/. 8s. Sterling beyond the value of his 
work. Mr de Fellenberg indeed observes, that the boys being 
most of them only just come to the age of productive labour, 
it is presumed the Establishment will not only support itself 
in future, but repay past expenses; sonhaduide as certain 
outfits charged to the first years will not recur again. He ob- 
serves also, that several grown boys have been suffered to go 
away, and have been replaced by young children, to the great 
injury of the Establishment. It may be added, that the pupils 
have been indulged of late with better clothes than formerly, or 
than is strictly necessary, as well as a better table; and that, 
from attention to their feelings, the cast-off clothes of the school 
of the rich are not turned to their use, but given away to the 
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peer of the neighbourhood, that they may not appear in the 
ight of iecastioate on any but their adoptive father and 
their own labour. The progression of yearly value of the boys’ 
labour for the last four years, in our table, has been 58, 78, 78, 
91: but the money laid out upon each of them has been for 
the same years as 119, 118, 140, 191,—a result certainly not very 
promising for the economical success of the Institution. We 
would observe, however, that the money laid out upon such es- 
tablishments, even where they do not entirely pay their own ex- 
penses, may still be considered as placed at high interest, even 
in a worldly sense of the word; since farmers, proprietors of 
land, and manufacturers, must find it well worth their while to 
be at the expense of raising nurseries of intelligent and faithful 
servants for their own use, either directly, by establishing such 
schools, or indirectly, by allowing a yearly contribution to those 
whodo. [tis undoubtedly a very striking circumstance, that only 
one out of the whole number of boys admitted into this school 
since the beginning, has been dismissed as irrecoverably vicious ; 
all the others have got rid of their former habits ;—and, when 
final sentence was passed on the unfortunate boy, the others 
begged leave to contribute each one datz towards a present to 


him, that he might remember them with kindness. 
The fatal consequences of defective and erroneous informa- 
tion, ey among the lower and most numerous classes, and 


the difficulty of establishing the truth in time to counteract the 
effects of error, has been sufficiently exemplified in our times ; 
and indiscriminate reading, particularly of common newspapers, 
may be thought not much better than no reading at all. But, 
even upon this principle, it would be difficult to dispute the ad- 
vantages of that sort of teaching which the school at Hofwyl 
undertakes to give :—the boys never see a newspaper, and scarce- 
ly a book; they are taught, viva voce, a few matters of fact, and 
rules of practical application. The rest of their education con- 
sists simply in inculcating habits of industry, frugality, veracity, 
docility, and mutual kindness—by means of good example rather 
than precepts, and above all by the absence of bad example. It 
has been said of the Bell and Lancaster schools, that the good 
they do is mostly negative; they take children out of the streets, 
employ them in a harmless sort of mental sport two or three 
hours in the day, exercise their understanding gently and 
pleasantly, and accustom them to order and rule without com- 
sulsion. Now, what these schools undertake to do for a few 
wee: of each week, during one or two years of a boy’s life, 
the school of industry does incessantly, during the whole course 
of his youth; providing, at the same time, for his whole physi- 
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cal maintenanceé at a rate which must be deemed excessively 
cheap for any but the very lowest of people. 

Whatever the objection against popular learning may be, it 
is well worth observing, that the experiment never has been 
tried with the class of country labourers, but only in towns, 
where teaching of some sort is within the reach of the common 
people, together with books and newspapers. The character 
and circumstances of these two classes of people, however, are 
obviously very different. ‘The one, crowded in a narrow space, 
in daily contact with vice and profligacy, exposed to alternate 
penury and abundance, overworked at times, quite idle at others, 
is always disposed to be turbulent, dimalute, and rapacious; the 
facility of communication serves often to propagate falsehood, 
and almost always to stimulate jealousy and discontent. The 
seeds of learning scattered over such a soil, must be expected to 
produce some noxious weeds, along with their more wholesome 
increase. Peasayts, on the contrary, are by nature an inert 
race; slow and enduring; unapt to combine and act upon a 
plan; they always were, in most republics, the subjects of 
townsmen ; their solitary labour precludes, the commuication 
of ideas, blunted already by the sameness and simplicity of their 
lives. Providence regulates their seasons, and sends them good 
and bad harvests; there is no combining against such a master. 
These people want stimulants, as the others, to be. calmed and 
repressed: And it would rather seem, that knowledge and new 
ideas, considered as mere excitements, and independently of 
their intrinsic value, are of far more importance to the one 
than the other; and that one of the happiest thoughts the ge- 
nius of utility ever suggested, was that of rendering the labours 
of the fields subservient to education, and placing’ a school at 
the tail of a plough. 

The demand for children’s labour in manufacturing districts, 
encourages population beyond the permanent and safe means of 
subsistence ; and the Hofwy| scheme might be liable to the 
same objection, if it held out to parents the flattering pros- 
pect of gratuitous maintenance for their children. But facts do 
not yet warrant the expectation of such institutions being able 
wholly to defray their cost; although it should always be re- 
membered, that the demand for agricultural labour is always 
more steady than any other: But on this particular case it is 
also to be remarked, that young people of both sexes, of the 
rank of peasants, in the canton of Berne, have long been known 
to impose but little restraint upon themselves in their intercourse 
with each other. It is the custom, and always was, for young 
unmarricd women to admit the visits of their admirers in their 
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bedrooms, from Saturday to Sunday morning, either alone, or 
with a small number of associates. This intercourse begins a- 
bout the age of 15 or 16, and was deemed innocent formerly ; 
but the increasing number of illegitimate births, leaves no doubt 
as to its nature at present. It is very true, that as soon as preg- 
nancy takes place, marriage ninendly follows; but at all events, 
most women in the country become mothers at a very early age; 
and it is a fact, that notwithstanding the continuai drain of the 
male population by foreign service and emigration, the canton 
of Berne, reduced to about one half of its former extent by the 
loss of the Pays de Vaud and Argovie, contains now the same 
population (about 350,000) it had in 1764, before that diminu- 
tion. The tax imposed on the burghers of each community 
for the support of their poor, has also increased within that 
period in a very alarming manner, bearing, in some places, 
a comparison with our English poor-rates. There are instan- 
ces at least of a property Tetting for 40 louis a year, rated at 
6 louis for the poor-tax. The state of things, therefore, in this 
part of Switzerland, is nearly at the worst as to the increase 
of population ; and the tendency of M. de Fellenberg’s esta- 
blishment is manifestly calculated to improve it. Most of the 
pupils of the School of Industry have attained the age of pu- 
berty ; yet they scarcely ever went beyond the boundaries of the 
farm since they entered it, either day or night; not one of them 
ever was at a village dance, or has any acquaintance out -of 
doors; nor do they appear to think of such things. The la- 
bours of the field, their various sports, their lessons, their cho- 
ral songs, the necessary rest, fill the whole circle of the twenty- 
four hours; and judging from their open, cheerful, contented 
coumtenances. nothing seems wanting to their happiness. But 
it is a great point gained, to have brought young men to the 
age of 18 or 20 uncontaminated by the general licentiousness 
which prevails in the country. When their time is out, and 
they mix with other people, they will no doubt marry; but the 
probability is, they will be more difficult in their ag than 
other men of the same rank, and will shrink from vulgarity 
and abject poverty. Long habits of self-restraint, too, will en- 
able them to look out with comparative patience for a suitable 
establishment, before they burden themselves with a family. In 
short, if the only check of the mild kind to an excessive increase 
of population is self-restraint, from motives of prudence and 
morality, where may we look for it with better hopes than a- 
mong the pupils of M. de Fellenberg ? 
Although sn expense of three or four pounds Sterling a year 
is not much, compared with the object attained, still it is beyond 
' 
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the reach of most poor people: So that the great benefit of such 
establishments must result less from their“actual operation on 
those who attend them, than from the indirect influence of their 
example, and the comparisons they suggest. Young men brought 
up at Hofwyl must obtain such a “decided preferenc e in all com- 
petition for employments, that parents will in time be induced 
to imitate, in their respective tamilies, the successful process of 
the school of industry, the influence of which would thus extend 
far beyond its local habitation. Nor is this preference a matter 
of mere inference or supposition. Mr de Fellenberg has always 

applications for twice the number of lads in his school, w ho 
might be advantageously placed at any time, if their patron 
thought them sufficiently qualified, and if it was rieht for them 
to leave the Establishment before it is remunerated | by their la- 
bour. ‘Two only of the pupils have left Hofwyl for a place be- 
fore the end of their time; and one, with Mr de setae. 
leave, is become chief manager of the immense estates of Comt 
Abaffy in Hungary, and has, it is said, doubled its proceeds bs 
the improved methods of husbandry he has introduced. ‘This 
young man, whose name is Madorly, w was originally a beggar 
boy, and not particularly distinguished at school. Another i- 
rects a school caahtidhad near Zurich, and acquits himself to the 
entire satisfaction of his employers. 

We shall now proceed, however, to lay before our readers a 
more detailed account of the internal management of the school of 
industry. ‘The lessens are given mostly viva voce, and various 
questions continually inter posed, respecting measures of capacity, 
length and weight, and their fractional parts; the cubic contents of 
a piece of timber, or of a stack of hay; the time necessary to per- 
form any particular t task, under such or such circumstances; the 
effects of gravitation ; the laws of mechanics; rules of grammar 

and different parts of speech, &c. &c. The boys endeavour to 
find the solution of arithmetical ard mathematical pr: oblems 
without writing, and at the same time to proceed with the me- 
chanical processes in which they may hap pen to be engaged 
Aware of the difficulties with which they are thus made to or: 1p 
ple, as it were, without assistance, they, are the more sensible of 
the value of those scientific short cuts which carry you - the 
dark indeed, but safely and speedily, to your jo urmey’s end, and 
the mere delighted with their beauty as well as their use. “Whey 
acquire the rationale of the t! hing, together with the prac tees 
their understandings are exercised, 21 vd their : attenti on kept a- 
wake. None of them are ever seen to look i Inattentive or Hired. 
although just returned frem their dhiy’s - tbeur in the fields. 


Contrivance, and some degree of difficulty té overcome, is 2 
necessary condition, it ¥ ‘ould St eem, of ¢ our B tntowiicnte. The 
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prince, whose game is driven towards him in crowds, and who 
fires at it with guns put ready-loaded into his hands, is in- 
comparably sooner tired of his sport than him who beats the 
bushes all day for a shot. 

The pupils are not always questioned, but, in their turn, pro- 
pose questions to the masters, and difficulties to be solved, which 
they do sometimes with considerable ingennity. They draw 
outlines of maps from memory, exhibiting the principal towns, 
rivers, and chains of mountains; they draw correctly from na- 
ture, and in perspective, all sorts of machines for agriculture ; 
and are very fond of trying chemically the different, sorts of 
soil, and have tables of them very well arranged. ‘The Bible is 
read aloud on stated days, and such books as Leonard and Ger- 
trude of Pestalozzi, the small book of Want and Assistance, Ro- 
binson Crusoe of Campe, the work of Zollikofer of Leipsic, the 
Helvetic Mirror of Honour by Stierlin, &c. and others of the 
same sort in which the German language abounds. Their mu- 
sic is of the simplest sort; Vehrli writes down the notes on a 
black board ; the pupils copy them in their books ; they sing each 
part, separately first, and then together, in general very correctly, 
and in good taste. A disagreeable voice will probably remain 
so; but Vehsli remarks, he never knew an instance of a bad ear 
which practice could not render perfect. Musical talents are 
very common among the peasants of German Switzerland ; their 
lakes, their woods and mountains, resound with such concerts 
of voices as fill the eyes of the traveller with involuntary tears, 
if he is capable of being moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

The boys go through the military exercise once a week, so 
as to appear respectably in the ranks of the militia when they 
shall leave the Establishment. Various gymnastic games are al- 
so practised cecasionally ; but mental exercises find their place 
better afier hard labour; They do indeed in the fields full as 
well as on the benches of the school. For instance, when the 
boys are employed in digging trenches to irrigate a meadow, 
and while directing the water along artificial ridges, and round 
hills, so as to regulate the fall and distribute the moisture 
equally, they put each other in mind of what they have heard 
about the laws of hydraulics: When they clear a field of the 
stones turned up by the plough, and are directed to separate 
those which are calcareous, in order to be burned into lime, 
they know and practise the different tests by which their nature 
is ascertained, and can point out in the horizon the particular 
mountains which have furnished these various fragments. 

Some of these acquirements may be thought unnecessary for 
country l:bourers; and they are so in some degree: But, at all 
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events, they do no harm, provided they do not encroach on in- 
dispensable employments. This is an experiment, the object of 
which is to show how much may be done for the education of 
the poor and their support, at least cost; and the more implies 
the less. If it should be found that some of the learning had 
better be spared for the sake of economy, and that it is necessa- 
ry to bring earnings and charges nearer to a par, it is a com- 
fort to know that we have so much to come and go on. 

We may be asked, where are masters like Vehrlito be found, 
—able and willing to teach and play and labour—to guide the 
plough and fead the choral band with equal zeal—and just wise 
enough to follow the instructions of the directing spirit, without 
introducing any schemes of their own? We must answer, that 
it certainly will not be easy—and yet less difficult now than it 
was at first—since the pupils of Vehrli may be expected to 
supply some individuals like himself; and these others. He is 
by no means a man of extraordinary talents, but simply a zeal- 
ous, conscientious, and rational substitute or agent. 

In order to encourage the attachment to property acquired 
by our own industry, the pupils are allowed certain emoluments, 
such as the proceeds of the seeds they collect, some part of their 
gleanings, and what they raise in a small garden of their own ; 
all which accumulates and forms a fund for the time of their going 
away. No ambitious views are fostered by this mode of train- 
ing the poorest class beyond that of being good husbandmen. 
The pupils of the school of industry are not raised above their 
station; but their station, dignified and improved, is raised to 
them. It has been remarked before, that men born in the 
poorest class of society, constituted as it is at present, especial- 
ly those who subsist in part on public charity, find it almost as 
difficult to get out of their dependent situation as a Hindoo to 
leave his cast, —kept down as they are by a sort of inbred igno- 
rance and improvidence, and, above all, bytheir multitude; which 
is one of the worst consequences of that improvidence. The higher 
and middling ranks scarcely keep up their numbers anywhere ; 
while multiplication goes on, unrestrained by any consideration 
of prudence, precisely among those who are least able to support 
a family. ‘The poor may, in the bitterness of want, exclaim a- 
gainst taxes and ill government, and certainly not always with- 
out reason ;—but the worst government is their own of them- 
selves. When five labourers depend for a comfortable subsist- 

ence on getting a piece of work which can be performed by four, 
their comfort and their independence too are in no little danger ; 
but both are irrecoverably lost if they should unwarily double 
their numbers. We may devise legislative checks on population, 
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and call to our aid even war and emigration: But the most power- 
ful remedies will prove but palliatives; and nothing will do, 
after all, but individual prudence and practical morality. Now, 
this is precisely what is meant to be inculcated in the school of 
industry. The practicability of the scheme, we think, is de- 
monstrated, and the extent of application is under experiment ; 
and all who care for the peace and happiness of mankind, should 

ray fervently for its success. M. de Fellenberg, we are happy 
to learn, is on the point of establishing a second school of the 
poor in the neighbourhood of Hofwyl, wholly independent of 
the first. 

Agricultural labour is not the only occupation which can be 
made the base of such an education. Manufactures, with all 
their disadvantages, might answer the purpose, provided the 
children were not collected together in vast numbers in the same 
rooms—provided they were under the care of intelligent and 
kind masters and overseers, and were allowed gardens of their 
own, and « certain number of hours-each day to work in them, 
or take exercise in the open air—all which must abridge neces- 
sarily the time allotted to productive labour, or to learning. 
One of the great advantages of husbandry is, that it affords 
sufficient exercise, and leaves more time for mental improve- 
ment, Such of Vehrli’s pupils as have a turn for any of the 
trades in demand at Hofwyl—wheelwright, carpenter, smith, 
&c. tailor or shoemaker—are allowed to apply to them. These 
boys will leave the Institution at the age of one-and-twenty, un- 
derstanding agriculture better than any peasants ever did before, 
besides being practically acquainted with a trade, and with a share 
of learning quite unprecedented among the same class of peo- 
ple; and yet as hard-working and abstemious as any of them, 
and with the best moral habits and principles. It seems impos- 
sible to desire or imagine a better condition of the peasantry. 

The training for the rich may appear to some more objec- 
tionable; but the ends, at least, are equally laudable—and the 
earnestness with which they are pursued can scarcely fail to do 
good. 

Mr de Fellenberg believes, that men are infinitely more cor- 
rupt and vicious now than they were of old, and that they are 
growing worse every day. He wishes to recal them to that pri- 
miiive simplicity, now nearly obliterated from their charac- 
ter, and to those antique virtues they have lost. The justice 
of this opinion is not, after all, of very great consequence. 
Whether men are now better or worse than they were, it is e- 
nough that they are not as good as they might be, to justify our 
endeavour to make them better. 

4 
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Homer is a prodigious-favourite at Hofwyl. The pupils of 
the higher school are thorough Hellenists ; and the heroes of the 
Trojan war are their chosen friends. They are the oldest his- 
torical personages no doubt on record—at least in profane his- 
tory: but whatever their poetical merits may be, few of their 
moral qualities can well be held up by Mr de Fellenberg to the 
imitation of his pupils; and we cannot help thinking, “that he 
would have done much better if he had selected his heroes from 
among his own countrymen: For they also had their age of pa- 
triots and heroes—of men who, in all the grand and public vir= 
tues, might stand proudly beside those of Sparta or Rome, while 
they were infinitely their superiors in the nobler qualities of jus- 
tice, humanity, and Christian charity, which characterize, upon 
the ‘whdle the present state of society. 

Public education, Mr de F cllenberg observes, is too gene- 

rally an uniform process, imposed indiscriminate ly, and by force, 
upon every variety of dis dosition, t talents, and character. His 
object, on the other h ond, is to suit the education to the pupil, 
and not the pupil to the education. A good preceptor should 
be an experienced friend, who guides,—not a master who com- 
mands, and, above all, not an irascible master. Punishments 
and rewards he considers as equally objectionable: for fear 
makes slaves, and the love of distinction unfolds, in the end, 
most of the bad passions. Do as you would be done by is, he 
maintains, the only sate rule of conduct to inculcate; a lively 
feeling of right and wrong, good will and kindness to all men, 
the only sentiments fit to be e weouraged. “mulation, perhaps, is 
too power ful and universal a stimulant to be altogether exclud- 
ed; but it needs more frequently to be repressed | than excited. 

Such a vigilant and cautious system of training would be best car- 
ried on cert: ainly under the parental roof, in a well regulated and 
united family ; and therefore he wishes a school to resemble as 
nearly as pussible such a family, and to be as unlike as possible 
to a mere manufactory of learning. But as few families are ex- 
actly as they ought to be, and as the effect of this mode of edu- 
cation requires time, he makes it an express condition with pa- 
rents placing their children in his hands, that they should leave 

them there for nine years, which brings them gener rally to the age 
of Ty or 20. “They are not to expect annual visits—there are no 
holidays—no intervals of idleness, or worse, to counteract the 
gener: al plan. ‘This may appear a great sacrifice, and like giv- 
ing up their children aliogether, with the hazard of their “be- 

coming strangers to all early attachments. ‘This, however, we 
are : assured i is not the case, but even the contrary : It has been 
found that thay retain a liyely remembrance of the early kind- 
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ness and indulgence of their parents and relations, and even an 
opinion of their capacity, often the more favourable for having 
been formed before they knew other objects of comparison. 

The whole course of studies may be considered as divided 
into three periods, of three years each. In the first, they study 
Greek and the Grecian History, the knowledge of animals, 
plants, and minerals. In the second, Latin, Roman History, 
and the Geography of the Roman world. And in the third, 
Modern Languages and Literature, Modern History to the last 
century, and “Geography—the Physical Sciences, and Chemis- 
try. During the whole nine years, they apply to Mathematics, 
Drawing, Music, and Gymnastic Exercises. 

The geometrical representation of near objects—the house, 
the garden, the course of the river, the surrounding country, 
the mountains beyond it, taken by approximation in the shape 
of a map—is the natvral introduction to Geography. When 
the pupils feel a curiosity to know more of the world than they 
can see, maps are then laid before them, and the globe and its 
uses are explained. ‘They are made to delineate correctly, from 
memory, the shape of continents and seas; and to place and 
name the principal chains of mountains, the course of rivers, 
the boundaries of states, their provinces ‘ond capitals ;—and ibis 
leads to an inquiry into the particular history of each, and their 
natural productions. 

Drawing is early cultivated, from natural objects first, then by 
copying, and finally by composing characteristic heads, or rather 
endeavouring to imitate the effect of passions on the human 
countenance. The execution is generally correct, but hard and 
dry—in the style of Perugino certainly, rather than of Rembrandt. 
Music likewise is much practised ; ; not however with a view to 
execution, but for the sake of the Poetry of music, and its Piety— 
as an elevated language, in which certain ideas and feelings are 
expressed, which no other human means can reach or convey. 
The gymnastic exercises have for their object health, and the 
dexterous use of the bodily faculties ; but they never are exhi- 
bited in public, and made an occasion of show “and display. 

The peculiar grammatical affinity existing between the Greek 
and the German languages, concurs with other metives to de- 
termine its early study. The extreme simplicity of Homer's 
narrative too, and the charms of the Odyssey in particular, give 
the younger pupils an early taste for history, and enable them 
to overcome, with comparative ease, the first difficulties of the 
language. They all become extremely fond of Homer. Hero- 
dotus is next read—then Thucydides, Xenophon, Eschylus, 
and the other tragedians, and Demosthenes,—all, or only some 

7 
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of these writers, as the pupils are disposed ; for their taste is ne- 
ver forced. No extraordinary incitements are ever found neces- 
sary: there is indeed more occasion to restrain an over-eager- 
ness for some particular study, for Homer in particular, which 
has been known to encroach too much on the necessary rest, and 
endanger the health. They begin Latin after reading Hero- 
dotus; but Virgil not answering the same purpose as Homer, 
and a course of previous historical reading being requisite be- 
fore they undertake Livy, they take up in the mean time the 
best compilations of various authors ;—later, they read Cicero, 
Horace, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. &c. Mr de Fellenberg advises 
passing from the Latin to the Romance dialect, previous to the 
study of Italian, being in fact the intermediate link, and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the philosophy of languages. 

The history of nations, Mr de Fellenberg says, may be traced 
with more certainty in the great moral results, which are all con- 
spicuous and well known, than in the details of events often dis- 
putable or misrepresented. The leading vices and virtues of a 
people point to the ultimate end which awaits them, and throw 
light on their remotest history. In the patricians of Rome, we per- 
ceive at once the successors of fathers of families—patriarchs, and 
not roving adventurers and thieves. But the beneficent authori- 
ty of fathers perpetuated in the hands of strangers, scarcely fails 
of degenerating into tyranny :—a rapid decay follows. This at- 
tempt to trace the succession of causes and effects—the true 
philosophy of history, becomes an entertaining as well as an use- 
ful object of study for the more advanced pupils, who are left a 
good deal to their own discretion in drawing inferences. It may 
however be doubted, whether our modern world has fnuch mo- 
ral or political affinity with the ancient one—or whether any 
practical conclusions can now be drawn with safety from the 
one to the other. 

The civilized world is become a great whole, composed of 
parts sufficiently independent of each other to admit of consider- 
able internal changes and great local revolutions, without the 
radical subversion by which national identity is lost, and_politi- 
cal death inflicted on a community. About the beginning of 
our era, the world was divided between Romans and Barbarians : 
‘The former, masters of all they chose to call their own, knew 
scarcely atiy other limits to their empire, but that of geographi- 
cal knowledge: ‘Their advanced guards everywhere stood on the 
very verge of civilized life, and looked out on the illimitable wil- 
derness beyond. The long habit of conquest lulled them at last 
into security,—want of exercise and excitement paralyzed by 
degrees that wholesome energy of their faculties, which had 
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made them what they were,—the enjoyment of overgrown wealth 
generated all sorts of vices,—legions of slaves administered to 
the pleasures of the masters of the world, and were the precep- 
tors of their sons. Meantime the Barbarians grew in strength, 
in confidence, in wisdom, and probably in virtue. Rome stood 
by the magic of her name alone, for centuries before her fall; 
but she fell at last to rise no more: For with her fell at once her 
institutions, laws and language; and her learning, consigned to a 
few manuscript copies, may be said to have perished with all the 
rest. None of these things can happen now.— In the first place, 
there are no Barbarians—no unexplored wilderness where they 
might be hid:—we k»ow every corner of the habitable world, 
and we fill it all. The offsets of Europe shade half America: 
they have cast deep rocts in Asia, in Africa,—and form already 
a thrifty grove on the shore of a last discovered continent at our 
Antipodes. There are no longer any wars of extermination.— 
A few members of the great confederacy may quarrel; but a very 
decided superiority and encroaching Restiies in any one of 
them is not tolerated any longer than is necessary to find an 
unguarded moment, or a vulnerable side, to attack and reduce 
it. The existence and efficacy of this watchful and preservative 
principle, so evident in our days, pervades the internal constitu- 
tions of governments, as well as their external relations ; unfa- 
vourable alike to external and internal incroachments—to con- 
quests abroad and to oppression at home. It facilitates reform, 
counteracts the silent deterioration of time, and tends, with 
a force that must be ultimately irresistible, to accommodate an- 
tient institutions to new circumstances and necessities. Useful 
knowledge, practical experience, virtuous principles, are no 
longer deposited exclusively in a few heads which may be struck 
off, or censigned to a few leaves of papyrus which may be lost or 
consumed ; but are spread among countless numbers of men and 
of printed books, beyond the power of any revolution short of 
an universal deluge to destroy. 

But to return from this digression, we would observe, that the- 
attention cf the pupils is more particularly directed to those in- 
stances of generous and enlightened patriotism and private vir- 
tue which occar at intervals, than to those of a contrary nature 
unfortunately mere frequent, and to the vulgar traffic and retail 
dealing of diplomacy. It is the endeavour of the master to en- 
courage his pupils to express freely, both in writing and conversa~ 
tion, the opinions and feelings which have been suggested by their 
reading; and thus to enable them to rectify their mistakes, either 
as to facts or inferences; never dictating to them what they should 
think, and yet restraining and directing the flights of a young 
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imagination. The pupils do not read the history of the last 
century before their twentieth year, when judgment is sut- 
ficiently matured; and even then, all reference to the politics 
of the day is avoided, that they may enter the world with minds 
wholly free from party spirit, and able to form unprejudiced 
opinions. Common newspapers and political pamphlets are 
never seen at Hofwyl. 

The study of Mathematics continues during the whole period 
of education, to an extent determined entirely by the individual 
capacity and disposition of each pupil, who is not hurried on or 
retarded for the sake of keeping pace with others. Every pro- 
blem is analyzed and explained thoroughly before passing to 
another. The interest and attention of those of ordinary abili- 
ties, is kept up by practical applications of the science ; and 
none but those properly qualified apply to the pure mathema- 
tics: In doing so, they are carefully guarded against the pride 
of successful calculation, which is apt to overlook Divine power 
in the consideration of its own. 

At the same time that Mr de Fellenberg dwells with delight 
and confidence on the natural proofs of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, he admits fully, and establishes the necessity of a 
Revelation to supply the insufficiency of human reason. Socra- 
tes himself, he observes, did not know how to establish the dog- 
ma of the unity of God. His pupils, brought up in purity and 
simplicity of heart, under the influence of reason and kindness, 
are in a great degree Christians before they are taught Chris« 
tianity,—and best prepared, therefore, to understand and receive 
the Divine doctrine; but all dogmatic points are reserved for 
the ministers of their respective communions, who are to instruct 
them; and controversial disputes are unknown and interdicted. 

There is not any separate course of logic or philosophy. It 
is conceived, that philosophical and historical inquiries, proper- 
ly conducted during the whole course of study, must have taught 
these sufficiently: nor is political economy expressly taught. 
The pupils are left to find out and gather together its scattered 
elements from the wide field of science over which they are con- 
ducted, and to draw their own conclusions. They will read 
with more pleasure, i in due time, the works of the fathers of this 
last born of the sciences. 

The dreadful .scarcity of grain which afflicted all Europe, 
and especially Switzerland in 1816-17, calling for general and 
immediate assistance, Mr de Fellenberg made daily distribu- 
tions of economical soups to the poor of his neighbourhood. 
The pupils of the higher school formed themselves into com- 
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mittees of inquiry and assistance, and made domiciliary visits 
to ascertain the situation of the claimants, and the best modes 
of relief. We have seen some of their reports; and though we 
are aware that such things are very apt to degenerate into thea- 
trical displays, we must say, nothing of that kind is observable 
here. ‘The various accidents which beget wealth or poverty, 
and render industry productive or unavailable, are all within the 
fair range of political economy; and this lesson of judicious 
humanity should be valuable, on more accounts than one, to the 
sons of German and Russian Nobles and Princes, and to rich 
commoners of all nations who compose the higher school. 

The mode of teaching peculiar to Hofwyl, mostly oral, and 
to few pupils at a time, requires an unusual number of profes- 
sors; there are not fewer, we think, than thirty for eighty pu- 
pils. In reference to this number, we have sometimes heard it 
asked, how it came to pass that in an establishment embracing 
the education of the high and the low, there should be twice as 
many rich as poor,—considering that there are so many more 
poor than rich in the world, in need of education? The ques- 
tion, we suspect, implies a charge of mercenary views in Mr 
de F.: and to this we can only answer, that the remuneration 
for the pupils of the higher school is only 45 louis or guineas 
for the Bernese, exclusive of clothing and extra masters, for 
riding, fencing, &c.; and that altogether they do not cost their 
parents more than 100 or 120 louis a year. Strangers pay 2000 
Swiss francs, or 125 louis,—board, clothing, washing, and all 
masters included. ‘The lively interest the Emperor Alexander 
was known to take in the Establishment, had given rise to an 
idea that Mr de Fellenberg shared in the munificence of that 
great Sovereign. ‘Fhat he might have done so on the slightest 
intimation of its being desirable, is undoubted ; but, in point ot 
fact, Mr de Fellenberg is under no pecuniary obligations to any 
one on earth, not evento his own Government. The Russian Em- 
peror takes upon himself, we believe, to pay the board of about 15 
of his subjects in the Establishment, at the stated price of 125 
louis, and no more: thus saving Mr de Fellenberg the trouble ot 
a running account with their parents,—and this is the amount of 
his obligation. ‘There are several pupils, not fewer than 12 or 
15, whose parents, having experienced reverses of fortune, pay 
nothing at all. ‘The thirty professors cost about three thousand 
pounds Sterling a year, besides their board—about 35° of the 
40 boys of the School of Industry cost Mr de Fellenberg 3/. 8s. 
Sterling a year each. On the score of money, therefore, it is 
evident that nothing but the strictest economy can bring the 

xpenditure of the Establishment within theincome. The sur- 
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plus of that income, we believe, has always been applied to the 
extension of the system, and the erection of such buildings as 
he finds necessary in its progress. A stone house, 180 feet long 
and 56 feet wide, and another of wood, 90 feet by 36, for a rid- 
ing-school, and other winter exercises, have been lately erected. 

It has been said also that Mr de Fellenberg’s husbandry is 
ruinous. This would only add to the wonder of his being able to 
do what he does by his own slender means; but, in point of fact, 
his farm affords a considerable profit. We have, upon this point, 
the evidence of a gentleman well versed in those matters, Mr 
Crud of Genthod, one of the commissioners appointed by the 
Swiss Diet to inquire into the agricultural establishment at Hof- 
wyl, the result of whose statements is, that the farm (2143 poses, 
equal to about 172 English acres) has produced net in 4 years 
from 1810 to 1814, 56,7057. Swiss money, and for one year 
14,176/., which, deducting interest at 6 per cent. on 14,382/. the 
average value of stock on the farm, or 843/., leaves a clear pro- 
fit of 13,313/., equal to 3/. 17s. 6d. Sterling a pose, (nearly equal 
to 4-5ths of an English acre *); and, valuing the farm at the high 
price of 750/. a pose, (47. Sterling), gives something more than 
$1 per cent. interest, net of all charges. The farm is undoubted- 
ly benefited by the Institution, which affords a ready market for 
its produce, and perhaps by the low price at which the labour of 
Vehrli’s boys is-charged : But the farm, on the other hand, af- 
fords regular employment to the boys; and also enables Mr de 
Fellenberg to receive his richer pupils at a lower price than he 
could otherwise do. Hofwyl, in short, is a great whole; where 
120 or 130 pupils, more than 50 masters and professors, as many 
servants, and a number of day-labourers, six or eight families of 
artificers and tradesmen, altogether about 300 persons, find a 
plentiful, and in many respects a luxurious subsistence, exclu- 
sive of education, out of the produce of 170 acres; and a mone 
income of six or seven thousand pounds, reduced more than half 
by salaries, affords a very considerable surplus to lay out in ad- 
ditional buildings. 

Mr de Fellenberg began with a paternal estate of about 500/. 
Sterling a year, upon which he raised a capital by mortgage; 
but he ces no other debts; and the expenses of the Establish- 
ment are paid with the utmost regularity. We have omitted 
to mention, that the sale of machines constructed at Hofwyl 


* The pose is 40,000 square feet of Berne, equal to 32,500 of 
Paris, and about 35,000 English feet, that is, equal to about 4-5ths 
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affords a considerable revenue, about 200 semoiis being sold an- 
nually, at 20 louis a piece, *—besides a number of eatirpadeurs, 
a sort of grubber or harrow of a particular construction. 

The life of a man is very short for such an undertaking as 
that of Mr de Fellenberg; and in laying the foundations of his 
edifice, he probably thought of a loftier superstructure than he 
could expect to rear with his own hands: The plants he culti- 
yates at present are for seed rather than for immediate consump- 
tion. He is now bringing up at least 40 active Managers of 
institutions like the School of Industry, and 80 Protectors of 
such institutions :—at least it may be hoped that a certain num- 
ber of the pupils of Hofwyl] will not disappoint the high expec- 
tations entertained in regard to them. But it is easier to pro- 
cure children of poor parents to be brought up gratis, than 
rich and powerful individuals disposed to encourage and assist 
in the undertaking ; and therefore the latter is, as it ought to be, 
his first object. 

The education of the lower classes is principally negative. Tor 
it is nearly suflicient to set them good examples, and keep idleness 
and vice out of sight. But the education of the higher classes is 
of a more positive and extensive sort; and they have evidently 
more to learn. ‘They should possess clear views of the sources of 
public prosperity—of the wholesome and of the pernicious in- 
fluence of wealth—of the equality of Civil Rights amidst all the 
differences of rank and fortune ; fair prizes to which all men may 
aspire by legitimate means, without feeling particularly proud 
when the fortunate number falls to their lot. It is fer them to 
understand the true tenure of power, and especially of hereditary 

power,—legitimate because of its public utility ; and to feel the 
justice and necessity of securing the end so well, and making it 
so evident and plain that no one may be tempted to question the 
means. Nations press round the foot of the tree of knowledge, 
and will pluck the green fruit, unless we help them to that which 
is ripe and wholesome. We know but too well to what conse- 
quences imperfect and erroneous information, and exaggerated 
opinions, may lead ;—men cannot indeed unlearn, and it is 
not desirable that they should,—but they may learn better ;— 
nothing remains to secure the peace and weltare of the world, 
but to open their eyes entirely, and throw a plank over the 





* The semoir saves about two-thirds of the seed ; and the peasants 
who have such a machine, undertake to sow a field without pay, pro- 
vided they are allowed the same quantity of seed as would be used by 
the broadcast method ;—the two-thirds saved are his profit, and the 
farmer has a better crop. 
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precipice, on the brink of which they hover without a guide, 
and where they may draw others down after them in the f: all, 

It must not be supposed that the pupils of the two schools 
are at all on the footing of companions ;—nothing can be fur- 
ther from Mr de Fellenberg’ s ideas than a fanciful equality, 
wholly inconsistent with a wholesome constitution of society. 
They “have ne thing in fact in common but attendance at church 
on Sunday—th: at is, those of the same communion. There are 
23 Catholics at Hotwyl—14 of the high school belonging to the 
first families in Germany, 2of V eri’ s boys, a professor, and 
5 servants. ‘They have'a curate approved by the Vicar aposto- 
lique in Switzerland: 15 or 18 Russians again have a Greek 
chapel situated half way between Berne and Hof wyl—the rest 
are Lutherans and Calvinists. One only of the pupils has died 
since the beginning of the Institution. 

Not satisfied with what we had ourselves learned and thought 
on this subject, we have been anxious to learn what was thought 
of it in the neighbourhood, and bypersons not particularly friet idly 
to the Institution. We hi ave scarcely heard an objec ‘tion against 
the School of Industry. ‘The opinion is un iversally favourable to 
it; and though there is more difference of sentiment as to the 
higher school, the worst we have heard is, that the pupils are 
not so advanced in any one science as some young men brought 
up in other schools are. It is admitted that they are eminently 
moral and amiable in their deportment; that they are very in- 
telligent; and that their ideas have a wide range. In short, the 
objection, as it appears to us, is, that they are likely to become 
liberal-minded gentlemen, but not professors. Hofwyl is not 
a college where the only object is learning ;—still less a mo- 
nastery, where an austere and uniform rule prevails ;—it is a 
little world, composed of different ranks and professions, and 
where individuality of character is preserved, and a variety of 
talents unfolded. 

The patricians of Berne have been generally, from the begin- 
ning, unfavourable to the Institution ; yet several of them have 
their sons in it, and many more are now endeavouring to procure 
admiitance. We have learned very lately, that a decided and 
active enemy, many years first’ magistrate of the district where 
Hofwy] is situated, ‘and I: ately dead, enjoined expressly in his last- 
will, that his sons should, if possible, be paaceiad 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From July to October, 1819. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LXXX. 3s. 

The Agriculture of the South of France; translated from the 
French of the Baron Picot de la Peyhouse; with notes, by an Eng- 
lish travelier, &c. 8yo. 6s. 

The Farmer’s and Landlord’s Lawyer. By T. W. Williams, Esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Farmer’s New and Complete Account Book. By R. Swin- 
bourne. 10s. 6d. ; 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland : 
with historical illustrations. By Walter Scott. Parts I. & If. 16s. 
each. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral of York. By Mr 
Britton. 4to. with thirty-five engravings. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influence of Gothic Architecture, 
By William Gunn, B. D. Rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 8vo. 15s. 

The Elements of Civil Architecture, according to Vitruvius, and 
other ancients, and the most approved modern authors, especially 
Palladio. By H. Aldrich, D.D. translated by the Rev. P. Smyth: 
with fifty-five engravings. 18s. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of various Dimensions and 
Styles. By W. F. Pocock, 4to. 1. 11s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Comprehensive System of Astronomy, both in Theory and 
Practice. By Thomas Whiting. Part I. 4to. 8s. 

A new and complete Dictionary of Astrology, wherein every tech- 
nical term is minutely and correctly explained. By James Wilson. 
8vo. 12s. 

ARTs, &c. 

No. 5, Vol. III. of Claude’s Liber Veritatis, (being the concluding 
Number), containing twenty-two prints after the original drawings of 
Claude de Lorraine, in the Collection of his Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire, executed by Richard Earlom in the manner and taste of 
the drawings. Proof impressions 2/. 12s. 6d. Prints 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Views in Greece, from drawings by Edward Dodwell. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, No.8. By J. F. Batty. 10s. 6d. 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a view of the 
progress of discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Statistics, and the Fine 
and Useful Arts. No. lI. (To be continued quarterly.) Hand- 
somely printed in octavo, with Engravings. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T. Key's Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books. 3s. Fo- 
reign part separate, Is. ; 

General Index to the Fifty-six Volumes of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, from its Commencement to the End of 1786; compiled by 
Samuel A. Clerk. 2 vol. 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. ' 

Catalogue of Books and Tracts, many of them Curious and Rare, 
a Cabinet of Ancient Coins, a Collection of Drawings and Engrav- 
ings, on sale, by D. Morrison jun. & Co. Perth. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ancient and modern ; including such fo- 
reign works as have been translated into English, or printed in the 
British dominions ; as also, a copious selection from the writings of 
the most distinguished authors of all ages and nations. By Robert 
Watt, M.D. Vol. I. Part II. 21s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough completed. By William 
Coxe ; with portraits, maps, and plans. In 3 vol. 4to. 91. 9s. 

The Life of Paine. By W. T. Sherwin, 8vo. with a portrait, 
7s. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothesley, Lady Russel, 
By the editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters. 4to. 17. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D. late Fellow of St John’s 
College. Svo. 12s. 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. 5s. 6d. 

Authentic Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and Literary, of the 
most eminent Physicians and Surgeons of the British Empire. 8vo. 
16s. 

Memoires et Correspondance de Madame d’Epinay. $8 vol. 8vo, 
30s. . 

Franklin’s Memoirs: the third or concluding volume in 4to, illus- 
trated with plates, By Wm. Temple Franklin. 

Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons. Royal 8vo. 1/. 16s. Royal 4to, 
3/7. 3s. Proofs on India paper, 4. 4s. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 2 yol. 8vo, with 
a fine portrait. 18s. 

The Life of James the Second, King of England, &c. By the 
Rev. J. S. Clarke. 2 vol. 4to. 6. 6s. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Emma Humphries, of Frome, Somerset. 
By the Rev. J. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand; with a Defence of the German 
Universities. Svo. 5s. 6d, 
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Early Blossoms, or Biographical Notices of candidates for Lite- 
rary Distinction who died in their youth, with specimens of their re- 
spective talents. By J. Styles, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

BOTANY. : 

Spicilegium Flore Phenogamice Scotiz, being a Selection of 
Scottish Plants with Conspicuous Flowers, chiefly” from among the 
tribes most difficult of investigation, and the species interesting on 
account of their properties, or curious owing to their rarity, to pe- 
cyliarities in structure, or unexpected afinities, ry J. Stewart, 
Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society, &c, &c. 

tecension Second of Series I. No. I. of Hortus er atti: 
Edinensis. ‘The First Number contains several Species marked in 
the best British works as ‘ Rare.’ Series Il. No. I. of the same 

work will be published in September. This Series will contain Ferns, 
and the larger submersed Alga. In the First Number will be intro- 
duced one of the more curious species of Fern, from the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which was not known to exist within a consider- 
able distance of that City till July last. 7s. 
CHEMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-lighting. By T. S. Pecksten, 
I}lustrated with numerous Engravings. 21s. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis. By J. G. Children, 8vo. 16s. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands. By Dr Turton. 
With 100 Specimens. 9s. plain—14s. coloured, 

Conchylien Cabinet; by Martini apd Chemnitz. 12 vol. royal 
8vo. 30/. 

CLASSICS. 

Cornelii Nepotis de Vitis Excellentium Imperatorum, sditio nova; 
ad fidem opinorum codicum accurate castigata ; Notis, Chronologia, 
Calendario, Vocabulario, et nominum propriorum indice illustrata, 
studio Alexandri Stewart. 3s. 

Q. Horatii Fiacci Opera Selecta, usui Scholarum ; a Selection from 
the Works ot Horace, for the use of schools. Edited and illustrated 
with short notes, written chiefly in English ; by Henry Liston, mi- 
nister of Ecclesmachan. l3mo. 3s. bound. 

DRAMA, 

Percy’s Masque. 4s. 6d. 

Melo-Drame Mad, or the Siege of Troy. By Thomas Dibdin, 
Esq. Is. 

The House of Atreus, and the House of Laius; Tragedies found- 
ed on the Greek Drama. By John Smith. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ladies at Home ; or, Gentlemen, we can do without you. 1s, 6d. 

The Siege of Carthage, a new Historical Tragedy: To Bis: la is 
effixed, an interesting Prelude, connected with the Theatres Royal, 
London. By William Fitzgerald, jun. 4s. 
fe® The Steward, or Fashion and Peeling ; a Comedy: Founded on 
Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

The Rudiments of Algebra. By Peter Nicholson. . 7s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice. By James 
Thomson, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the Belfast Institution. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. 

A Vindication of the Literary Classes in the University of Edin- 
burgh, against the Aspersions of Peter Morris, M.D. By J. Search. 
Addressed to the Reverend Dr J. SS. 8vo. Qs. 

A Key to Commercial Arithmetic. By James Morrison. 12mo. 
6s. 

A New Classification of all the Nouns Substantive in the German 
Language, &c. By J. J. G. Fischer. 5s. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry. By the Rev. J. Barrow. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in Connexion with a new 
and philosophical Account of the Nature of Instituted Language. 
By B. H. Smart, Professor of Elocution, and Public Reader ‘of 
Shakespeare. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters on French History. By J. Bigland. 1i2mo. 6s. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics. Nos. V. and VI. 

Letters from a Father to his Son. By the Rev. H. G. White. 
6s. Gd. 


An Italian Grammar. By M, Guazzaroni. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Exercises upon the Methodical Grammar of the French Language. 
By Ch. Max. de Bellecour. 12mo. 4s, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary. Vol. III. 
Part II. 9s. 


GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Map of the Great Mining District of Cornwall, be- 
tween Cawborne and Chasewater. By Richard Thomas. 1/. 12s. 

A New Geological Atlas of England and Wales. By Wm. Smith. 
Part I. 12. 1s. ‘Che maps to be had separately, 5s. 6d. each. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, No. IX. being 
the First Number of Vol. II. 3s. 

On Succulent Plants. By H. Haworth. 10s. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part 
III. of Vol. Lil. with Engravings. 4to, 12. 16s. 

LAW. 

Thoughts on the Act rendering permanent the Court for Trial by 
Jury in Civil Cases in Scotland. 8vo. Qs. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law, adapted to the use of 
the Profession, Magistrates, and Private Gentlemen. 4 vol. Royal 
8vo. By Joseph Chitty. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for Years. By Charles H. Cham- 
bers. 8vo. 15s. 
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Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and re- 
lating to the Office of Magistrates, determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in Easter Term 1819. By Joseph Chitty. _ Vol. I. Part II, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the Courts of Law and Equi- 
ty: with a Glossary of Sea-terms, By F. M. Van Heythuysen. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years. By W. Dickenson. 
8vo. 12. 5s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of 
Criminals. By W. Roscoe, 8vo. Qs. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Levy, and Moseley Woolf, in- 
dicted with John Meyer and others for a conspiracy. By Mr Fraser. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The several points of Sessions Law, alphabetically arranged, con- 
tained in Burn, and the other authorities. By the Rev. S. Clapham, 
2 vol. 8vo. 1. 8s. 

Law of Dower. By Park. 8vo. 18s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Estates in Fee, in Tail, for Life, &c. 
&c. and Will by Sufferance, with preliminary observations on the 
quality of estates. By R. Preston, Esq. Part I. Royal 8vo. 12s, 

Vol. III. Part I.—Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer Chamber during Hilary 
Term, 59 Geo. III. By J.B. Moore, Esq. 8s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY, 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, Professor of Na« 
tural History in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vol. 8vo. A new 
Edition, being the Third, greatly improved. With numerous Plates, 

An Introduction to Mineralogy. By Robert Bakewell ; with plates, 
Svo. 1/. ls, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere and Climate of Great Britain. By 
James Johnson, M.D. 9s. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy. By J. G. 
Mansford. 8vo. 7s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, on that State of the 
Frame under the Signs of Death, called Suspended Animation, &c. 
By the Rev. W. Whiter. 8vo. 14s. , 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXI. being the Fourth Number of a 
New Series. (Published quarterly.) 4s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on Diseases of the Joints. 
By C. B. Brodie. 8vo. with plates. 16s. 

' Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the Diseased 
Spine, previous to the period of Incurvation: with some remarks on 
the consequent palsy. By Thomas Copland. 6s, 
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A Treatise on the most approved Modes of Restoring Vision by 
the Formation of Artificial Pupils. By Sir William Adams, illus- 
trated with coloured engravings. 8vo. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and the State of the Weather 
from 1804 to 1816. By T. Bateman. 8vo. Qs. 

Clinical and Pathological Reports. By S. Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into Dr Gali’s system concerning Innate Dispositions, the 
Physiology of the Brain, Materialism, &c. By J.P.Tupper. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. Vol. XII. 
Part II. 2. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

New Researches on Ancient History, Sacred and Profane. By 
Count Volney. 2 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, Maps, 
&c. 25s. 

The Rawdon Papers ; consisting of Letters on various subjects. 
By the Rev. E Berwick. 8vo. 12s. 

The London Commercial Dictionary, and Seaport Gazeteer. By 
Anderson. 8vo. 27s. 

No. VI. of Dr Syntax in London, or the Pleasures and Miseries 
of the Metropolis. 2s. 6d. 

Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland, in a Series 
of Letters written in the year 1818. By John Gamble. 8vo. 12s, 

Remarks on the present system of Roadmaking. By Johan Lou- 
don M‘Adam, Esq. General Surveyor in the Bristol district. Second 
edition. 2s, 6d. 

A Complete Set of Tables of Foreign Exchanges. By W Tate. 
Royal 8vo. 2. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope; with a 
view to the information of Emigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

A General History of Music: comprising the lives of eminent 
Composers and Musical Writers. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. 
2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

No. IV. of Mozart’s Masses, with an Accompaniment for the Or- 
gan or Piano-forte, arranged from the Full Score. By N. No- 
vello. 8s. 

The British Orpheus, being a selection of two hundred and seventy 
songs, with music. By G. Nicholson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Musician, or the Science of Music familiarly explain- 
ed, with a Glossary of Musical Terms and Phrases. 18mo. 3s. 

NOVELS. 

Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, comprising Waver- 
ley, Guy Mannering, Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of my Landlord, 
first, second, and third series, new edition, with a copious Glossary; 
handsomely and uniformly printed by Ballantyne, in 12 vol. 8vo. 
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Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahery. By William 
Parnell, M. P..12mo. 7s. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern Cidipus. _ By John William 
Polodori, M. D. 12mo. 6s. 

Sulime and Alid, or the World in China; a sentimentalo-satirical 
Tale in Prose. 12mo. 4s. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus. By Arthur Spencer. $ vol. 
i2mo. 15s. 

The Black Robber. By E. Ball. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life. By Mrs Robert Moore. 
4 vol. 12mo. 14. 4s. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance. By Ann of Swansea. 
Svol. 12mo. 1. 7s. Gd. 

The Castle of Villa Fiora ; a Portuguese Tale ; from a Manuscript 
found by an Officer. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal Times. 2 vol. 12mo. 
Ils. 

The Authoress. 8vo. 5s. 


POETRY. 
The Poetical Works of Walter Scott Esq. ; now first collected in 
12 vol. foolscap 8vo. With a portrait of the Author, engraved ia 
the best style. 3/, 12s. 


The ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ and ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ Two 
Poems. By Walter Scott Esq. Printed together in one vol. Svo. uni- 
tormly to the Author’s other Works. 

Don Juan. By Lord Byron. 4to. I1/.11s.6d. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems. By Joseph Snow. Gs. 

Dunric. By Hariet Ewing. 7s. 

The Melange: containing the Lunaria, in five cantos ; Wonders, 
two parts; the Picture Gallery, in nine cantos; and various other 
Pieces, in Verse. By F.C. 8vo. 10s. 

The Fate of Myra, a Naval Poem; with engravings. 7s. 

The Poems of Ossian, translated by James Macpherson Esq. with 
the Translator’s Dissertation on the Era and Poems of Ossian ; Dr 
Blair's Critical Dissertation ; and an Inquiry into the Genuineness of 
these Poems, written for this edition, By the Rev. Alexander Stew- 
art. @Z2imo. 5s. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay ; with an original Life of the Author, 
and Criticism on his Writings. By William Tennant Esq. <A neat 
cabinet edition. 5s. 

Parga, with Illustrative Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Odin. By the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 18s. 

Bonaparte ; an Lpistle in Metre from St Helena; with others. 
6d. 

_ POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The whole of the Debates and Proceedings in both Houses of 

Parliament, during the late Session. 2 vol. Syo. 18s, 
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Letters on the Events which have Passed in France since the Re- 
storation in 1815. By H. M. Williams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

On the Impracticability of the Resumption of Cash Payments ; of 
the Sufficiency of a Representative Currency in this Country, under 
due Regulations ; and of the Danger of a Reduction of the Circulat- 
ing Medium in the Present State of Things. By Sir W. Congreve. 
2s. 

Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. By W. Haz- 
litt. 14s. 

Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXV._ 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Consequences of the Present Depreciated Value 
of Human Labour, &c. &c. in Letters to F. ‘T. Buxton Esq. 9s, 

Statements Respecting the Affairs of the City of Edinburgh, as at 
Martinmas 1818. 6d. 

Report of the Sclect Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the Highways of the Kingdom ; together with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them. 4s. 

Reports and Minutes of Evidence, from the Seleet Committees, to 
whom the several Petitions from the Burghs of Scotland were refer- 
red, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 12th July 1819. 
Boards 10s. 


THEOLOGY. 
Sermons on Interesting Subjects. By Ministers belonging to the 
f 5 gay 


Associate Synod. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Reverend Charles Robert Maturin, Curate of St 
Peter's, Dublin. S8vo. 12s. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re-union of the different Christian 
Communions. By the late Baron de Starck. 8vo. Qs. 

A Critical Examination of those parts of Mr Bentham’s ‘* Church 
of Englandism ” which relate to the Sacraments and the Church Ca- 
techism. By the Rev. H. J. Kose. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most Important Duties of the Christian Religion. 
By J. A. Busfield, D.D. Svo. 19s. 

An Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Seriptures, with Remarks on Mr Bellamy’s New Translation. 
By J. W. Whitaker. 9s. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended Reformers in Church and 
State. By Arthur Kenny. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several occasions: to which are 
added, two Tracts. By John Rogers, -1/. 1s. 

An Apocryphal Book of a very early date, supposed to have been 
lost, called * the ponte of Isaiah,” in Ethiopic; with a Latin 
and English translation. By Rich, Laurence. vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Attémpt toward an Improved Transiation of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, from the original Hebrew. By the Rev. George Holden. 
8vo. 16s. 

Clappe’s Sermons. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/, 7s. 

2 
3 
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The Duty, Excellency, and Pleasantness of Brotherly Unity, in 
Three Sermons. By John Jamieson, D.D. 8vo. Qs. 

Discourses on Several Subjects and Occasions. By William Hett, 
M.A. 2vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Italian, from the edition of 
Diodati, revised and corrected by Rolandi. 8vo. 1/. 4s—The Tes- 
tament separate, 8s. 

Seven Letters by a Friend on Primitive Christianity. By John 
Walker. 2s. 

A System of Theology, in a series of Sermons. By the late Ti- 
mothy Dwight, with a Life and Portrait of the Author. 5 vol. 8vo. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. No. 1. 
Remarks applicable to the outset of Dr Chalmers’s connexion with the 
parish of St Johns Sewed, 2s. 

The Spirit of the Gospel amidst religious difference, a Sermon, 
preached at Edinburgh on Tuesday September 7, 1819, at the open- 
ing of the General Associate Synod. By H. Heugh, Minister of the 
Gospel, Stirling. Svo. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, including the 
Isle of Man; comprising an Account of their Geological Structure ; 
with Remarks on their Agriculture, Economy, Scenery, and Anti- 
quities. By J. Macculloch, M.D. F.L.S. 2 vol. 8vo. with a vo- 
lune of Illustrative Engravings in quarto. 3/. 3s. 

A Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, Antiquities, 
and Geological Phenomena of the Isle of Wight. By Sir Henry 
C. Englefield, bart. with additional Observations on the Strata of the 
Island, and their continuation in the adjacent parts of Dorsetshire. 
By Thomas Webster. 4to. 7/. 7s. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with Views, Maps, and Plans. 
12s. ' 
A History of the Island of Newfoundland: containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Island, the Banks and Fisheries, and Trade of Newfound- 
land and the coast of Labrador ; with two Maps. By the Rev. Ama- 
deus Anspach. 8vo. 16s. 

A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. On fine demy paper, in parts, 2/. 2s. each; or on large 
paper, with proof impressions of the plates, 4/. 4s. each part. 

Walks through Bath, with twenty-one Views, by Storer. Foolscap, 
12s.—demy 8vo. 16s. 

Walks through Ireland in 1816, 1817, and 1818. By J. B. Trot- 
ter. Svo. 14s. 

Gleanings and Remarks collected during many Months’ residence 
at Buenos Ayres, and within the Upper Country. By Major Alex- 
ander Gillespie, R. M. 8vo, with Maps. 10s. 

6 
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Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of Scotland. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 

Walks through Kent, with Twenty Views by Mr Deeble, and a 
Map. Foolscap 8vo. «10s. 6d. 

Beauties of Cambria, Part I. Oblong folio. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the Isiand of Madeira. 4s. 

Excursions through Ireland, No. I. By T. Cromwell. Illustrated 
by 600 Engravings. 12mo, 2s. 6d.; 8vo, 4s. 

Guide to the City and County of Perth. No. I. With Six En- 
gravings. 2s. Gd. 

A Topographical and Historical Account of the City of Norwich, 
its Antiquities and Modern Improvements. 12mo, 4s.; demy 8vo, 
with Plan of the City, 8s. 6d. 

Part I. of the History of the University of Dublin, illustrated by 
Thirty coloured plates by eminent Artists, from Drawings; by W. 
B. Taylor. 10s. 6d. 

No. VII. Hakewell’s Picturesque Tour in Italy. 12s. 6d. 

The Picture of Edinburgh ; containing a Description of the City 
and its Environs, with a particular account of every remarkable Ob- 
ject and Public Establishment in the Scottish Metropolis. By J. 
Stark. With a Map and Forty Views. 7s. boards, or 8s. neatly 
bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian Islands, in a Series of 
Letters, descriptive of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts. By 
H. W. Williams Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. With Engravings. 

No. V. of the Journal of Voyages and Travels ; containing Travels 
in Greece and the Holy Land, with many Plates. By Count For- 
bin, Director of the Royal Museum, Paris. $s. 6d. boards, and 3s. 
sewed. 

First Impressions on a Tour upon the Continent in the Summer of 
1818, through parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the Borders of 
Germany, and a Part of French Flandérs. By Marianne Baillie. 
With Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, more particularly Persia. 
By Sir William Ouseley. 1 vol. 4to. With numerous Engravings. 
3l, 13s, 6d. 

Italy, its Agriculure, &c. from the French of Mons. Chateauvieux ; 
translated by Edward Rigby, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a Map. 8s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal. By J. B. H. Savigny and A. 
Correard. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Travels through France in 1817. By the Duke d’Angouleme. 
$vo. 8s, 


Vol. of the Series of New Voyages and Travels is just complet- 
ed, at 19s. boards, and 20s. half bound. 


The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from Eng- 
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Jand in November 1817 to the Rivers Oronooko and Apure. By G. 
Hippisley, Esq. S8vo. 15s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England at the 
close of 1817, for the Service of the Spanish Patriots. By C. Brown. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in Morocco; with an Account of the British Embassy to 
the Court of Morocco under the Jate G. Payne Esq., Consul-general. 
By Colonel Keatinge, with Thirty-four Plates. 4to. 31; 3b. 

No. VII. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels ; containing 
Count de Forbin’s Travels in Egypt, being a Continuation of the 
Travels in the Holy Land in 1818, with nine Engravings. %s. 6d. 
in boards, and 3s, sewed. 
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Albania, history of, 266—its inhabitants, the wars in which they have 
been engaged, and the leaders whom they féllowed, 267—their ha- 
bits and temper, 268—by whom they are ruled, 269. 

Aldermen, by whom returned in Saxon times, 26. 

Allen, William, evidence of, before the Education Committee, respect- 
ing the attendance of conscientious Dissenters at the National 
Schools, 409. 

Angelo, Michael, his instinctive love of sculpture, $336—the building 
of St Peters, $39. 

Arabs, account of, 118—returning from victory, 116. 

Ashantee, kingdom, its situation, 389—the reception of the mission, 
390—the length of time the embassy remained, 391—character of 
the present king, 392—their religion, 393—their sacrificing human 
victims, 394—their superior discipline to that of the water-side 
Atricans, 394—their buildings, 395—number of inhabitants, 396— 
the great obstacle to the improvement af commerce with the Ash- 
antee people, 397—best mode of becoming acquainted with the in- 
terior of Africa, 398. 

Atterbury, Bishop, his polite reproof of Sir William Windham, 76— 
his answer to Lord Conningsby in the House of Peers, 82. 

Bartholomew, his description of Frisia, 9. 

Bay, Botany, its climate, 23—its productions, 29—price of land, 34 
—discovery of a noble river by Mr Oxley, 35—the evils to which 
the colony is subjected considered, 42. 

Bennet, Mr, his objections to New Holland as a settlement for crimi- 
nals, 44—their utter disregard of that as a place of punishment, 45 
—their want of power to return home, 45—their shocking depra- 
vity, 46. 

Bombay, brief description of, 111. 

Bowditch, Mr, history of the Ashantee government, 389. 

Boys, Climbing, evidence of, before the House of Parliament, 309— 
extracts from the evidence, 310—the construction of chimneys a 
matter of consideration in new buildings, 320. 

Breguet, his eminence in watch-making, 370. 

Brewster, Dr, his experiments in refraction, 179. 

Britain, her flourishing state during the war, 50—causes of this 
prosperity, 51—the restrictive system considered, 57—impolicy of 
the restrietion on the trade of France, 58—this demonstrated by 
Mr Pitt, 68. 

Brocke, Then Occo, a Frisick nobleman, killed by his nephew, and 
the reasons assigned for the same, 17. 

Broglie, Duc de, his law of libel, 192— its provisions respecting defa- 
mation in some respects superior to our own, 207. 

VOL. XXXIL NO. G1. L1 
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Bullion, its nature and value, 59. 

Buonaparte, abuse of, and his present residence in St Helena, 15% 
—state of his health, 164—reasons for relaxing the severity of his 
treatment, 169—his campaign in 1813, 210— battle of Kaia, 212 
—king of Saxony returns to his capital, 218—battle of Bautzen, 
214—-Buonaparte’s talents as a general, 216—mode of distributing 
the eagles, 223—hattle of Leipsic, 228. 

Butlér, predecessor to the present Bishop of Durham, anecdote of, 
80. 

Castlereagh, Lord, his arguments in defence of the partition of Sax- 
ony, 405. 

Chaffalia river, one of the outlets of the river Mississippi, 237. 

Charities, abuses of, 97—Reading, 106—hospital in Canterbury, 107. 

Clarke, Dr, on blow-pipes and volcanoes, 430. 

Country, state of, 298—distress that prevails in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 294—one of the most alarming signs of the times, ib.—mode 
of relieving these distresses. 297-—dire effects of a contrary line of 
conduct, 401—abusive epithets employed against the advocates of 
reform, 302—dreadful responsibility of those who inculcate treason 
and blasphemy in their publications, 308. 

Crabbe, Rev. George, description of his style, 118—his genius as a 
writer, 119—satirical vein of this poet, 123—plan of the work, 
126—extracts from the same, 127. 

Davison, Mr, letter to John Ralph Fenwick, 441—obscurity and in- 
correctness of his style, 446. 

Duties laid on oil, exported timber and coals, in Botany Bay, 40. 

iducation, Board of, how long it sat, and when, the number of cases 
they despatched, 97. 

Endowments, charitable, number of, 95—amount of their revenue, 
103. 

English, their treatment of the Netherlanders of old, 23. 

Fellenberg, Mr de, founder ef the establishment at Hofwyl, 488—his 
original occupation, 489—his interview with the Director Reubel 
at Paris, ib,—his assistant, 490—accounts of this school, 491— 
history of his plan of education, 495—his opinion of mankind, 
498—the lively interest the Emperor Alexander took in this Esta- 
blishment, 504. 

Fourche, la, one of the outlets of the Mississippi, its situation, 237— 
that which covers its banks, 239. 

France, the causes of the little incanyeniences she experiences in the 
transition from war to peace, 50. 

France and England, comparative skill and industry of, 340—table 
of exports and imports which France carried on with other nations 
prior to the Revolution, $42—reasons for the Spaniards violating 
their treaty with France in favour of England, 345—by what means 
we acquired the precedence of the French in Russia, 346—landed 
property how divided in France, the extent of its surface, and its pro- 
duce, $47—table showing the extent of its manufacturing industry, 
#51—the superiority of England over France in the value of her 
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agricultural produce, and the causes of the same, 352—prin- 
cipal agricultural improvements which have taken piace in France 
within the last 30 years, and in what branch of agriculture the 
French surpass the rest of Europe, 355—magnificent residen- 
ces which have been destroyed within these 30 years, 356—French 
laws respecting property unfavourable to rural prosperity, 357— 
no taste for the country, ib.—improvement of Animals. in France, 
but all inferiot to those of the English, $58—the inferiority of 
their horses to those of the English, proved by the comparative 
speed of their mail-coaches, 359—the miserable state of cross- 
roads in France, $60—diiference of the price of provisions in the 
different provinces of France, 362—inventions claimed by -the 
French, but ali disputed by the English, $67--in watchmaking, 
in optics, 374—in the arts which depend upon chemistry, 376— 
paper wanufactories, $378—gas light, its true history and its founder 
shown, 379—their improvement in the preparation of iron, 381 
—the superiority of the French in the working of gold admits 
ted, 382~-inferiority of the French theatres to those of the Eng- 
lish, and the bridges of the former to those of the latter, 383— 
the frequent national bankruptcies of the French, $84—taxes in 
France which prevent industry, 386—frequent famines in France, 
387—striking comparison of Eug!and and Franece, $88. 

Friesland, analogy between the Government of, and the Pariiament 
of England, traced by Sir William Temple, 3—history of. and by 
whom conquered, 7—how divided, 9—singular mode of transmit- 
ting their lands, 10—lawsuits, how decided, 11—jeaious of their 
liberties, 12—their form of government, 13—the mavner in 
which the Frisons treated their prisoners, 22—the Sovereign of 
Friesland afterwards created Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
24. 

Hardwicke, Lord, his love of money, 77. 

Hobhouse, Mr, his striking picture of the Albanians, 267—his ac- 
count of Ali Pacha, 269. 

Hofwyl, establishments at, 488. 

Holland, Counts of, attempted to become masters of Friesland, 22. 

Hopper, Ivo, anecdote of, and the purpose to which he applied it, 22. 

Houssa, its supposed situation, 392. 

Huygens, his hypothesis with regard to refraction, 172. 

Judd, Sir A., the founder of Tunbridge grammar school, 98. 

Juries, Grand, their supposed origin, 27. 

King, Dr, his account of himself, 75—his remarks on the neglect 
of the study of our own language in English seminaries, 82. 

Koords, description of, 117. 

Land, how held by the Frisons, and how defended, 11. 

Laws, in what manner, and for what purpose, they ought to be fram- 
ed, 64. 

Leod-thing, among the Frisons, what it resembled, 15. 

Leonardo da Vinci, bis varied accomplishments, $26—interesting 
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anecdote of, 327—his greatest work, the Last Supper, 328— 
this his greatest triumph how permitted to be destroyed, 329. 

Levée embankments, 239—the fatal consequences of a breach of any 
of these, 240—the means taken to prevent breaches, 241. 

Lewis and Clark, Captains, explored the sources of the Missouri, 
and crossed the rocky mountains, 234. 

Light, Gas, adopted in our manufactories, $79. 

Louisiana, country of, its boundaries and extent, 235—the flatness 
of the country, 236—the embankments to prevent inundations, 
242—its climate, 243—its natura! productions, 246«—by the listless- 
ness of its first possessors, its rapid improvement since transferred 
to the United States, 247. 

Lowther, Sir James, the value he placed on money, 78, 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, memorial presented against him to the Admiral- 
ty, 149—sketches of his own character and that of his lady, 151 
—his conduct respecting the bulletins of Buonaparte’s health, 164. 

Macguarrie, Governor, his general orders, $38—the power of the go- 
vernor to impose taxes on the inhabitants, 41. 

Maitland, General, conference between and Ali Pacha, 292. 

Marcet, Dr, on calculous disorders, 419—his treatment of the sub- 
ject, ib.—the substances of which these urinary calculi are com- 
posed, 420—arrangement of the different kinds of calculi, 421— 
means which the author recommends for recognising these concre- 
tions, 422—his attempt to ascertain whether the frequency of this 
disease be influenced by climate, habits, or occupations, 425— 

robable reasons assigned for its diminution, 427—medical treat- 
ment of the disease, 428—objections to the frequent use of mag- 
nesia in cases of calculi, 429. 

Marlborough, Duke of, his penurious disposition, 77. 

Mississippi, river, its course and tributary streams, 235—the flatness 
of the country that borders on its banks, its frequent floods, and 
outlets, 237. 

Moors, account of, 291. 

Murat, how treated by Buonaparte, his military character and ap- 
pearance, 220. 

Necessity of Parliamentary inquiry in the present state of affairs, 448 
—reasons for the same, 450. 

Newgate, Ordinary of, his information before the Police Committee, 
45. 

Nigcr, how described by the Moors, 392. 

O'Meara, Mr, his excellent character, 156—treatment he met with 
from Sir Hudson Lowe, and points at issue between his Excellency 
and Mr O'Meara, 158—his description of the island of St Helena, 
159—evidence in support of this assertion, 1G0. 

Optics, science of, has till of late, with the exception of Sir Isage 
Newion, made litte progress, 171. 

Orleans. New, its population and trade, 247. 

Owen, Robert, new view of society, 453—analysis of the fallacy of 
his arguments, 455—true causes of distress, 454—causes which 
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determine the return of capital, 458—character of the author, 463 
—his villages, 466—his reasons for the present distress, 468. 
Pacha, Ali, history of, 269—his ancestry—his robberies at {irst.uns 
successful, 270—his change of fortune, his treachery, his marriage, 
27 t—his promotion by the Porte, 272—daring forgery at Joanni- 
na, 273—overtures to Noneatpbiner tie usts General Roze into a dua- 
geon, and massacres the conquered inhabitants of Prevesa, 275— 
letter to the men of Parga, and their answer, 276—his exterminar 
tion of the warriors of Suli, 278—renewed his overtures to France, 
which were not accepted, 281—paid his court to the English, who 
gave him some countenance, 281—Parga given to Ali on behalf of 

the Turkish government, 291. 

Painting, history of, in Italy, 320—author’s introduction, his descrip- 
tion of the most celebrated artists of the Florentine school, 322— 
his disrespect of religion, natural and revealed, 325—history of 
Leonardo da Vinci, $26—anecdotes of the character of the modern 
Italians, 334—history of Michael Angelo, 336. 

Parga, its ancient name, its situation, iis inhabitants, 263— its salu- 
brity, its productions, the valorous spirit of its inhabitants, 264— 
their treaty with Venice, their city burned by the Turks, and the 
inhabitants massacred, 265—reasons why the Venétians were so 
much interested in Parga, 266-—the Pargiots succeed in being in- 
corporated with the new republic, 278—attacked by Ali Pacha 
after the overthrow of Bonaparte, 281—apply to the British for 
protection, which is agreed to be given, 282—memorable speech 
of an aged citizen, ib.—reasons for keeping Parga in our own pos- 
session, 286—afterwards transferred to Ali Pacha, 289—last so- 
lemn act of the Pargiots before quitting the island, 293. 

Philpotts, his letter, 452—character of his writings, ib. 

Pike, Lieutenant, sent to explore the sources of the Mississippi, 234. 

Poland, unprincipled division of, 400. 

Portugal, trade with, why at first commenced, 68. 

Pradt, Mr de, history of the Congress of Vienna, 399. 

Profit, low rate of, in Britain, its “effect in forcing capital abroad, 54 

Prussia, her increased power, 413. 

Refraction, opinions of seibnitz and Huygens, 172—experiments of 
Malus, 174—of Dr Brewster, 179. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, anecdote of, 356. 

River, Red, which falls into the Mississippi, its course, its morasseg, 
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Russta, the extent of her dominions, 408. 

Saaony, partition of, 404. 

Schools, Charity, in London, number of, supported by voluntary sub- 
scription, 92. 

Silk, manufactory of, in England, why impaired, 63. 

Smith, Dr, his theory relative ta the employment of capital in the 
home trade, considered, 71—his Opinions respecting the employe 
ment of capital in general not regarde ‘d as resting upon the most 
sure foundation, 73. 
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South Waies, new inducements to emigrate to, 4% 

Spain, her small inrportance since the Congress of Vienna, 416. 

Stokoe, letter from, to Count Bertrand, 166. 

Sydney-iown, its public buildings, its establishments, 23. 

ZTartars, barbarous use of the whip among the, 114. 

Zelegraph, antiquity of, 368. 

Telford, Mr, his actount of the roads of England, 479—his report 
to Parliament, 484. 

Times, signs of the, most alarming, 294. 

Tories, charactcr of, from the Revolution till the,accession of his 
present Majesty, 74. 

Turnpikes, badness of, in England, 479—causes of this mismanage- 
ment, 480—how a road should be formed, 481. 

Vehrli, history of, 490. 

Vienna, congress of, 399—analysis of the transactions of that assemi- 
bly, 400—one of its prominent defects in regard to Britain, 417— 
its defects with regard to other nations, 417— indications of a nar- 
row and vindictive spirit, 418—-Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfeld’s 
note addressed to Lord Castlereagh, 406. 

Volta, river, 398. 

Walker, Mr, his account of paved roads, 478. 

Walpole, Sir W., anecdote ot, 77. 

War, its final effects, 48. 

Whitbread, Mr, hostile to the cession of Saxony, 407. 

Wines, foreign, duties on, 67—their increase and its effects, 67—the 
revenue of Great Britain from wine, 67. 


Yahndi, capital of Dagwumba, 398. 
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